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PEEFACE. 



This page — the last to be written — is the author^s own. 
Here be may speak to his reader without restraint, and, if he 
will, as to a friend. The writer, in availing himself of the privi- 
lege accorded to all, would remark, in the first place, that who- 
ever opens this volume in the expectation of finding mention of 
every challenge given and of every duel fought, in the United 
States or elsewhere, will be disappointed. The work, in its 
claims as a record^ is sufficiently moderate. 

Bred to active business, and employed nearly the whole of his 
life in commercial or kindred pursuits, the author^s leisure hours 
only have been devoted to books. In order to make the most of 
these hours, the plan of taking and filing away for use, as occa- 
sion might admit, memoranda of incidents and facts of interest, 
was adopted in early youth, and has been continued until the 
present moment. These Notes are, then, simply the results of 
common and every-day reading, observation, and conversation, 
for a series of years, in this particular direction. 

As, in preparing the ^^ American Loyalists " for the press, the 
author was cheered in seasons of discouragement by the reflec- 
tion, that his labors would at least diminish the hate which had 
existed for two generations between the inhabitants of the British 
Colonies and those of his native country, — between the losers 
and the winners in the Revolutionary strife, and their children, 
— and thus hasten the period of a peaceful and permanent 
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union: so now, he would humbly cherish the belief that the 
influence of these tales of blood and crime will be to lessen the 
number of single combats between persons who may rightfully 
claim the appellation of gentlemien, and so do something to ad- 
vance the great cause of human brotherhood. 
"" The account of a suagle hostile meeting, however sad the 
details, seldom leaves a deep and lasting impression : but, unless 
the author much mistakes the nature of the human mind, the 
effect — upon the votaries of the duello — of the reading at one 
time, and in course, of several hundred challenges and duels, 
which embrace accounts of almost every imaginable form of 
injury and affront, and of almost every possible variety of result 
to the parties and to their friends and families, must be far dif- 
ferent Certain it is, that, but for this thought, the task now 
completed would never have been undertaken. 

There are many in New England who will object, because 
terms of unconditional, indiscriminate condemnation of the duel- 
list have been withheld. With all respect, be it so. Yet let it 
be said in reply, that the sympathy manifested in these pages 
is in no case for the crime, but always for the unhappy social 
position of the duellist. Most persons, it is apprehended, who 
calmly consider the subject as it actually is, will assent to and 
fully appreciate the duellist^s plea ; namely, that,*if wronged or 
insulted, he is required to .choose between, a violation of human 
and divine laws on the one hand, and the loss of his place in so- 
ciety on the other ; and that of consequence, and do what he 
may, he falls a helpless sacrifice. While, then, there is a grave 
sin to condemn, there is also a feeling of commiseration to in- 
dulge. 

During my investigations, I have been convinced of the 
entire justice of the remark of the great British novelist of mod- 
ern times, that " few successful duellists (if the word successful 
can be applied to a superiority so fatal) have beheld their dead 
antagonist stretched on the earth at their feet, without wishing 
they could redeem with their own blood that which it has been 
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their fate to spilL^' Tlie scene in the Moruutery^ between Sir 
Piercie Shafton and Halbert Glendinning, — where the passage 
above cited occurs, — is drawn from reed life : and this volume 
contains more than one instance in which the fallen duellist liter- 
ally tendered his upharmed adversary his purse, and counselled 
him to fiy and save himself; in which the latter ^* tore his hair 
for very sorrow, as he looked on the pale countenance of his 
victim" ; and in which he exclaimed, in vain penitence, like Hal- 
bert, " Why did I provoke him to an issue so fatal I Would to 
God I had submitted to the worst insult man could receive from 
man, rather than be the bloody instrument of this bloody deed." 

Such are the general reasons that have induced the author, 
except in particular cases, to spare the individual man ; but to 
spare him only that the Public Opinion, the Fashion around 
him and enslaving him, and which, inexorable in their demands, 
impose upon him alternatives so appallingly cruel, so utterly 
unworthy of the civilization of the age, might be assailed with 
the greater force. 

Again : the author, during his researches, has been much im- 
pressed with the fact that most duels grow out of trifles ; or, as 
Scott states it, out of " the taking of the wall, or the gentle rub of 
the shoulder in passing each other, or a hasty word, or a mis- 
conceived gesture." And the reader of these Notes will find 
ample illustrations of the sentiment of Sir Henry Lee, — that in- 
veterate quoter of Shakespeare, and stout old adherent of the 
Stuarts, in Woodstock^ — that " The mother of mischief is no 
bigger than a gnat's wing ; and I have known fifty instances in 
my own day, when, as Will says, — 

* Gallants have been confronted hardily 
In single opposition, hand to hand,' 

m which, after the field was fought, no one could remember the 
cause of quarrel." 

To assume, as may be done without violence to the general 
truth, that a large proportion of the cartels are given for trivial 
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causes, and to assume, also, that Remobse is wellnigh the uni- 
versal companion of the •* successful " duellist, may not gentle- 
men in duelling communities he kindly asked, WTiether the 
Code of Honor ought not now to he abolished 7 In view of 
the latter proposition especially, may they not he gently remind- 
ed — ere resolving to appeal to the pistol — of the long roll of 
those, who, once the pride and hope of the country, went to 
untimely graves, and of those who, *' successful '^ enough to sur- 
vive, lived on with wan and haggard face, seeming to say to all 
observers : " Be warned ! " We 

" Eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly." 

One word more. Entire accuracy, in a work of this descrip- 
tion, is not perhaps possible, and for reasons which every stu- 
dent of history will understand without explanation. Yet it may 
be proper to observe, that, as authorities often differ, and some- 
times, indeed, absolutely contradict one another in material cir- 
cumstances, the writer has been compelled in several case^ to 
select the account which appeared the most probable, and in 
others, to omit every detail beyond the simple facts of a hostile 
meeting and its result to the parties. The assurance needs only 
to be added, that he has designed to arrive at the truth, and to 
state it in all singleness of purpose. 

Framingham^ November^ 1854. 
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HISTORICAL ESSAY. 



CHAPTER 1. 



Judicial Dusr., ob Wager or Battle. — General Remarks. - 
Eranob. — England. 



This form of combat is of great antiquity. It was authorized, 
says Blackstone, in the laws of Gundebald, a. d. 501, which are 
preserved in the Burgundian code. It was founded on the pre- 
sumption that a brave man did not deserve to suffer, and that a 
coward did not deserve to live. Confined at first to some tribes 
of Germany, it was established, finally, in all the monarchies of 
Europe. The appeal was directly to God, in the unfaltering 
faith that he would protect the party whose quarrel was just. 
If the person accused was victorious, he was acquitted as inno- 
cent; if he was defeated, he was pronounced guilty, and sub- 
jected to the punishment prescribed by law for his offence. If 
the accuser was vanquished, he was liable to the penalties that 
would have fallen upon the accused. In civil cases, also, this 
combat was the common arbiter between disputants to landed 
estates, and the various kinds of personal property ; and even in 
suits commenced before the tribunals, a party dissatisfied with 
the proceedings might throw down his glove and challenge a 
judge to defend himself in the field. Several descriptions of 
persons were, however, exempted from the necessity of entering 
the lists to maintain their innocence, or to protect their property, 
and among them were women, ecclesiastics, young men under 
twenty and old men above sixty years of age, and men who 
were sick, infirm, or maimed ; but all these could employ cham- 
pions to fight in their vindication. Such are the general out- 
JiDes of the judicial duel, as it existed in Europe for a consider- 
able period. Essential modifications were made from age to 
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age, until at last it was limited in most nations to accusations of 
a criminal nature, and in some, to those which were punished 
with death. 

The forms of preparation, and the combat itself, were solemn 
and imposing. No person, whatever was his wrong, could take 
vengeance in his own right, and during his first emotions of an- 
ger, as in the modern duel. There were judges, or other magis- 
trates, before whom the injured party was required to relate his 
injuries, and of whom he was compelled to ask permission to 
prove, in duel, that his accusation was true. The accused was 
summoned before the same functionaries, and made answer to 
the charges preferred against him ; and days, and even months, 
elapsed before the judges pronounced an opinion. Meantime, 
ecclesiastics and friends were commonly employed to persuade 
the parties to adjust their difficulty without a conflict. Overtures 
of reconciliation failing, and the accuser and the accused swear- 
ing to the truth of their original statements, they were conducted 
to a spot appointed, and allowed to try the issue between them 
in mortal strife. 

In theory, as will be seen, the combatants always fought in a 
just cause. But it could not have been so in fact, nor was it so 
in many cases, even in the belief of the parties themselves, and 
those who in passion, or from unworthy motives, took up an 
unrighteous quarrel, resorted to various expedients to relieve 
their consciences, and to put themselves in the right. These 
evasive shifts are well illustrated in the story of a knight who 
entered the lists upon a case which he knew was wrong, and 
who, to change the issue, fled at the first onset. " Turn, cow- 
ard ! " exclaimed his antagonist. " Thou liest ! " retorted the 
knight : " coward I ?im none, and in this quarrel will I fight to 
the death ; but my first cause of combat was unjust, and I 
abandon it." 

Under such an institution, duels upon mere points of honor, 
and in which gentlemen defended their words and acts with 
their swords, were sure to follow : and it is historically true, — 
I am led to conclude, — that modern Duelling had its origin in 
the Wager of Battle. 

FRANCE. 

As in England, the Judicial Duel was, at one period, the uni- 
versal umpire in disputes between individual subjects. All 
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cases, whether civil or criminal, were submitted to its decision, 
and the proceedings were conducted gravely^ and in accordance 
with Established rules. Parties were finally allowed, a» else- 
where in Europe, to fight by champion, both to secure the rights 
of the aged and infirm, and to prevent the frequent risk of life 
hy persons of rank. Thus sons of\en fought in the disputes of 
fathers, and nobles or gentlemen appeared in the lists in behalf 
of their sovereigns. A memorable instance of the latter occurred 
about the close of the twelfth century. A French champion 
went over to England to fight any one who should assert that 
Philip, king of France, had done wrong to King John, but fled 
mgloriously when confronted by his adversary ; and, not daring 
to return to his native country afler such proof of his cowardice, 
took shelter in Spain. The last case of judicial combat in France, 
authorized by the magistrates, was in the year 1547, between 
M. Jamac and M. de la Chestaignervie. 

ENGLAND. 

The Anglo-Saxons, according to some writers, " allowed an 
appeal to the judgment of Grod '^ by single combat ; but others 
state that the Judicial Duel, or Wager of Battle, was unknown in 
England until the Norman Conquest, when it soon became a reg- 
ular part of the jurisprudence of the country, and was regulated 
by certain fixed and solemn forms. 

Henry the Second disliked the custom, and though he did not 
venture to abolish it in criminal cases, he still introduced a change 
which gave the right to either party in civil actions to choose 
between it and a trial by grand assize or jury. In the reign of 
John the judicial duel was revived ; and that monarch kept a 
number of bravos to determine his disputes with his barons. In 
the time of Edward the Third this mode of adjusting controver- 
sies had attained its original influence over the public mind, and 
was generally preferred to any other form of judicial procedure. 

But it became obsolete in the reign of Elizabeth. The last 
trial, in 1571, was a^mere sham. Upon a dispute relative to the 
title to some manorial lands, the defendant claimed to maintain 
his possession by duel. The adverse party accepted the chal- 
lenge, and the ordinary arrangements were made ; but the 
Queen, to avoid bloodshed, procured a settlement between the 
tiisputants, permitting a mock combat only, in observance of the 
formalities of the law. There was a memorable attempt to ap- 
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peal to the Wager of Battle in the year 1699, upon the acquittal 
of Spencer Cowper (brother of Lord Cowper), who was charged 
with the murder of Sarah Stout. Her heir at law moved to set 
the verdict aside, and after various solemn hearings the motion 
was allowed ; but the proceedings were finally quashed in con- 
sequence of informality, and the law officers, disinclined to allow 
the first writ, refused to issue another ; and the matter was thus 
quietly disposed of without a combat. 

Strangely enough, we hear of the judicial duel in connection 
with the controversies which preceded and caused the American 
Revolution. The bill introduced into Parliament in 1774 for the 
improved " administration of justice in the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay," disallowed or abrogated the duel in cases of mur- 
der ; and Dunning, Burke, and others, in their opposition to the 
measure, commented upon this clause of the bill with severity. 
The former was much displeased. " I rise," he said, " to sup- 
port the great pillar of the constitution^ the appeal for murder ; 

it is called a remnant of barbarism and Gothicism ; the 

whole of our constitution^ for aught I know^ is Gothic^ And 
remarked Burke : " This is apart of a system of jurisprudence 
which ought to be viewed as a whole,'*'* The ministry allowed the 
obnoxious clause to be stricken out, with an understanding that 
the subject should be considered in a general law at an early 
day. 

In 1818 we hear again of the judicial duel in England. Wil- 
liam Ashford accused Abraham Thornton of the murder of his 
sister. Thornton threw down his glove, according to ancient 
cQstom, and claimed to disprove his innocence by combat. A 
case so remarkable in the nineteenth century attracted universal 
attention, and in due time it was carried before Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Ellenborough, and the other judges of the highest tribunal of 
the realm, for decision. At the hearing, the judges were in their 
robes, the lawyers in their gowns and wigs. The court affirmed 
Thornton's right ; but Ashford was a boy, and declined the chal- 
lenge. The year following (1819) the Wager of Battle was 
abolished by an act of Parliament. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Ddelltvo. — Antiquity. — France. — Great Britain. — United 
States. — Sweden.— Germany. — Prussia. — Naples. — Malta. 



DUELI.ING AMONG NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY. 

In the course of my reading I have often met the remark that 
duels were unknown in Greece and Rome, and, indeed, in any 
nation of antiquity. If a duel be " a combat between two^'*'* and 
if a duellist be ^^ a single combatant^'''* then the writers who make 
. the statement are mistaken,. since the practice of adjusting public 
and private quarrels by single combat has prevailed in every age 
and among every people. 

The meeting between David and Goliath, as recorded in sacred 
history ; the mortal strife between Jonathan and Pudens, men- 
tioned by Josephus ; the many combats of Homer's heroes ; 
the memorable combat between the three Horatii and the three 
Curiatii ; the combats between Artebarus, the noble Roman, 
and the barbarian, and of Sloza with his antagonist, — were all 
duels ; and show conclusively that duelling was not unknown to 
the Hebrews and to the people of the ancient republics. Among 
the Arabs traces of the custom are to be found as early as the 
middle of the seventh century, when Ali, son-in-law of Moham- 
med, and one of his successors, challenged Moawiyah " to 
appeal to the decision of God,'' and in a duel to end their dis- 
putes. 

Duelling in Europe was introduced by the nations of the North, 
and soon became universal. But it is said that no instance oc- 
curred for the redress of private wrongs, or for the gratification 
of private hate, prior to the year 1528, and to the celebrated 
cartel of Francis the First of France to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. Such, however, is not the fact. Previous to this chal- 
lenge duels were fought by individuals, and for causes not recog- 
nized or allowed under the system of judicial combat which 
formed a part of the jurisprudence of the time. That the course 
of the two monarchs gave a sanction to the duello, and that their 
example induced gentlemen of rank, upon affronts and^ injuries, 
to resort to the sword more than ever before, is undoubtedly true ; 
find it may i>6 admitted, also, that mddern duelling, as far as it 
1 * 
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relates to mortal combat upon a mere point of honor ^ dates from 
this period. 

FRANCE. 

Duels for private injuries became common after the cartel of 
defiance of Francis the First of France to his rival, the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, in 1528. From that period every man of 
rank thought himself entitled to draw his sword for every affront 
which seemed to touch his honor. A look of disdain, a word 
of disrespect or slight, a haughty step, sufficed to provoke a 
challenge. 

In 1547, Henry the Second gave permission to two noblemen, 
who had been intimate friends, and who became involved in a 
quarrel in a matter of gallantry, to adjust their difference in a 
duel, and in his presence. One of the nobles fell dangerously 
wounded, and the victor desired the king to accept the life of 
the vanquished at his hands. Henry complied, but the wounded 
and defeated noble, who was a great favorite of the monarch, 
died of shame and grief at his discomfiture soon afterwards. 
Henry was so deeply moved at the result of the affair, as to 
prohibit, with an oath, any further practice of the duel in his 
dominions, while he should occupy the throne. 

Whatever the success of the edict for the moment, the sword 
was soon the universal arbiter? In the time of Henry the Fourth 
duelling was carried to an extent which appears actually incredi- 
ble. No less than four thousand French gentlemen were slain 
in ten years, upon the very lowest computation ; and some writ- 
ers state the number of victims at two thousand more. Paris 
swarmed with professed duellists, who gloried in their exploits, 
and counted up their killed with the same exultation that a sports- 
man counts his game. In fine, wdr itself could hardly have 
swept off more of the privileged classes than fell in private and 
frivolous quarrels. Beside the number slain, it is said that four- 
teen thousand who survived the combats in which they were 
engaged received the royal pardon, during the reign of Henry 
and his immediate successor. The combats were generally on 
Sunday morning ; and four, six, and ten young nobles would 
often engage on a side, and fight until most, seconds as well as 
principals, were mortally wounded or disabled ; and simply be- 
cause a mistress had been offended, some obeisance had been 
forgotten, or some glance had been construed into contempt. 
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" All France -went mad upon the duel." Attempts to suppress 
it were ineffectual. The edicts of popes, bishops, and of civil 
functionaries, \irere alike unheeded. At last, says Lord Herbert, 
the English ambassador, " there was scarcely any Frenchman, 
deemed worth looking on, who had not slain his man." 

In lime, the fashion changed and the mania abated ; but 
France has maintained a reputation for personal combat until 
the present moment. During the political revolutions of the 
closing part of the last century duels were frequent. The re- 
mark is true of the political changes of 1830, and of those of 
subsequent dates. So, too, the sword and pistol, were freely 
used (1831) by those who assailed, and those who defended, the 
honor of the Duchesse de Berri. 

Quarrels and hostile meetings between members of the legis- 
lative assembly, since 1849, have been numerous ; while the 
fashionable young men of Paris have continued to fight about 
their mistresses with great bravery, and to the delight of their 
respective companions of the cafi and hotel. 

A brief record of the measures to suppress duelling remains. 
The edict of Henry the Second has been mentioned. Henry 
the Fourth ordained punishments to all persons who should in 
any way be concerned, whether as principals or seconds, or as 
carriers of challenges or of provoking and offensive messages, 
or as spectators without endeavoring to prevent the effusion of 
blood ; meting out confiscation of estate, loss or suspension of 
official employments, fines, imprisonment, degradation of rank, 
and even death, according to the guilt of each one who should 
engage in, or become witness of, the duel. Sully, his great 
minister, did not approve of this " excess of severity," and the 
measure failed, as he predicted it would ; because of the " ob- 
stacles to its execution," and because of the many pardons which 
would be granted to persons of quality, " the example and hope 
of which affording sufficient encouragement to others to infringe 
the law." 

Quite as unavailing were the edicts and efforts of Louis the 
Thirteenth, " though it was something to see a Montmorenci 
formally executed for fighting a duel." The ordinances of 
Louis the Fourteenth, in 1643, in 1651, and in 1670, were alike 
futile. But an edict of 1679, which created Courts of Honor 
with the marshals of France and the governors of provinces 
as supreme judges in differences between gentlemen ; which 
prohibited private combats within and without the kingdom ; and 
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which declared that " those who, doubting of their ovm courage, 
shall have called in the aid of seconds, thirds, or a greater num- 
ber of persons, shall, besides the punishment of death and con- 
fiscation, be degraded from their nobility, and have their coat 
of arms publicly blackened and broken by the hangman," had 
a salutary effect, and, as is said, gave the first considerable and 
permanent check to the custom. 

M. Dupin, the distinguished advocate, stated, considerately, 
a few years ago, that, in France, to kill another in single combat 
is murder ; yet, says one who wrote in 1832, " duels are not 
severely punished by the present French code." 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Norman Conquest introduced the institution of chivalry. 
Under the feudal system, duelling became general. The barons 
and gentlemen of rank appealed to the sword to redress their 
real or imaginary wrongs, at pleasure, and almost with impunity. 
Nobles who could neither read nor write cared nothing for the 
tribunals of justice ; and, fierce and ungovernable as they were 
ignorant, they indulged in animosities towards one another to an 
extent hardly now, m the progress of civilization, to be believed. 
In fine, the aristocracy, arrogant, turbulent, and powerful, hot 
only assumed the right to avenge their own quarrels, but at times 
to determine the claims of rival aspirants to the throne by per- 
sonal combat. 

There seems to have been no change of moment until the 
reigns of Elizabeth and of her immediate successor. In truth, 
duels were more frequent at the succession of James the First, 
than at any former period. That monarch, however deficient 
in firmness of purpose, gave no countenance to the duello ; and 
though he neglected to enforce the laws, his loquacity in his 
closet and his course with particular courtiers had some influ- 
ence upon individual and the public sentiment. But the check 
was temporary. Towards the close of the reign of Anne 
(1711), " duelling," says Addison, " had become honorable, and 
the refusul to engage in it ignominious." 

The first political or party challenge was given by the great 
Duke of Marlborough to Lord Paulett, in the year 1712. The 
precedent was disastrous. Messages and combats for words 
uttered in debate succeeded, and to a degree which spread alarm. 
After the meeting between Mr. Fullarton and Lord Shelburne, 
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in 1780, Sir James Lowther declared, in the House of Commons, 
that the " custom of fighting duels in consequence of parliamen- 
tary business, or of expressions dropped in either house, seemed 
growing into such a custom, that it was necessary for them to 
interpose their authority, before it acquired the force of a settled 
habit, otherwise there must be an end of all freedom of debate, 
and consequently of all business in Parliament." But members 
of both houses continued to meet with sword and pistol as 
before. 

In Ireland, the period of the union with England was prolific 
in political duels. The debates upon that measure were per- 
sonal beyond all example, and beyond all decency. And so, 
at one time, during the last century, a mania for duelling seized 
tbe Irish lawyers. " A duel was an indispensable diploma, quite 
essential to success at the bar, and sometimes leading even to 
the bench." 

Details may be found elsewhere in these pages. It wiH suffice 
to remark here, that during the reign of George the Third (nearly 
sixty years), about one hundred and seventy duels are known to 
have been fought in the British Isles, or by British subjects who 
were absent in, or repaired to, other countries. Barrington 
numbers two hundred and twenty-^ven " during his grand 
climacteric^ Our English brethren are very careful to remind 
us of our sins in this behalf, and are constantly commenting 
upon the quarrels of our statesmen in Congress and elsewhere ; 
forgetting, in their anxiety to reproach us, that the Dukes of 
York. Norfolk, Richmond, and Wellington, Lords Shelburne, Tal- 
bot, Lauderdale, Townshend, Camelford, Maiden, Paget, Lon- 
donderry, Castlereagh, Belgrave, and Thurlow, and Fox, Pitt, 
Sheridan, Canning, Wyndham, Tierney, Hastings, Francis, 
Grattan, Curran, Burditt, and many other orators and statesmen, 
are amdng their own duellists. 

The measures of the British government claim a passing no- 
tice. Queen Elizabeth attacked duelling by restricting fencing- 
schools. James, her supcessor, relied principally upon procla- 
mations. Gromwell's Parliament, proceeding a step — on parch- 
ment, enacted a law. Charles the Second proclaimed that the 
survivor of a duel should not receive the royal pardon. And 
Queen Anne mentioned the " impious practice of duelling " in 
a speech from the throne. In 1719, or the following year, Sir 
Joseph Jekyll made an effort to procure efficient legislation, but 
was opposed. in the House of Lords, and failed. 
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To kill in a duel has been a capital offence for centuries ; but, 
with two or three exceptions, the penalty has never been en- 
forced. 

In 1844, Mr. Turner moved a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons, in the hope of inducing the repeal of the existing enact- 
ments, which are practically obsolete, and substituting a provision 
that the survivor of a duel should be liable to pay the debts of a 
deceased antagonist. He was opposed by several members of 
influence, and the movement was unsuccessful. Sir Robert 
Peel, according to Wade, distrusted the efficacy of legislative 
changes, — relied rather on the state of public opinion, — and 
especially objected at that moment, in consequence of the recent 
formation of an association of distinguished naval and military 
officers to discountenance duelling } while Sir Henry Hardinge 
would not disturb the statute-book, because, a few days previ- 
ously, the articles of war had been amended in a manner to pro- 
vide a remedy in the military arms of the service. 

UNITED feTATES. 

Edward Doty and Edward Lester, two servingmen amoitg 
the Puritans, were the fii^ dudlists in New England, and pos*- 
sibly in the United States, as will be seen by reference to the 
notice under their names. We Hear little of duels at the North 
for a long period afterwards. There is a tradition, however, that 
Castle Island (now Fort Independence), in Boston harbor, was 
once celebrated as duelling-ground for '* the hot-headed sons of 
Old England." 

The public documents, the private correspondence, and the 
newspapers of the Revolutionary era, contain but few cases of 
challenge or actual combat in the Whig service ; while my per- 
sonal inquiries of Loyalist officers in the service of the crown, 
who remembered almost every incident of the kind, lead me to 
the conclusion that duelling was not frequent during the war on 
either side. Nor do I find that the practice in the American 
army excited apprehension until the year . 1799, when it was 
" carried to an extreme in every point of view reprehensible and 
injurious," and drew from the general second in rank an order 
or a letter, in which he said that, although it was not his intention 
to "contravene military prejudices," yet interposition to ^arrest 
the progress of the evil was not only proper, but a duty. 

Early in the war with Tripoli, many of our officers became 
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involved in quarrels among themselves, and with officers of the 
British navy on service in the Mediterranecm, and several fatal 
duels followed ; but Commodore Preble, who, with the third 
American squadron, succeeded Dale and. Morris in that sea, put 
aa end to these controversies, and not a single hostile meeting 
occurred while he was in command. But in 1819 officers of our 
flag, and British officers in garrison at Gibraltar, indulged in dis« 
putes and duels so freely, that the governor finally issued an order 
forbidding the ships of our navy to enter the port. The attention 
of the two governments was attracted to the subject ; and after 
several conferences between our Minister in London and Lords 
Castlereagh and Bathurst, and orders from the President to the 
American Commodore in the Mediterranean, harmony was re- 
stored. 

These general ivmarks will suffice. The number and fatality 
of hostile meetings in the United States are to be deplored. 
These pages are filled with accounts which are disreputable to 
us as a people, and which may well cause us to hang our heads 
in utter shame. If the custom were principally confined to the 
new States, we might find some reason to hope that, in the rapid 
changes in American society, the evil would soon diminish, and 
in the end disappear ; but Arkansas and California, unfortunately, 
are not alone. 

We pass, to notice the measures that have been attempted or 
adopted to suppress duelling. In Congress, as early as 1802, 
Mr. Gray of Virginia moved (in the House) to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of a law to disqualify any 
person from holding an office under the government of the United 
States, who should thereafter be concerned in a duel, or in send- 
ing or carrying a challenge ; but the House refused to consider 
the subject. 

In 1806, however, an act was passed for the regulation of the 
army, which provides, that "no officer or soldier shall send'a 
cbaliengp to another officer or soldier to fight a duel, or accept 
a challenge, if sent, upon pain, if a commissioned office r> of being 
cashiered ; if a non-commissioned officer or soldier, of suffering 
corporal punishment, at the discretion of a court-martial.^^ In 
1830, afler the fall of Decatur, a resolution was submitted to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, with a design to provide by law 
* more effectual remedy to prevent duelling in the army and 
^^, and in the District of Columbia ; but the Committee re- 
ported that the existing law, ^^ if executed,'^ was " amply suffi- 
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cient," and asked, therefore, to be discharged from further duty. 
In 1824, Mr. Wright of Ohio offered a resolution embracing sub- 
stantially the objects of Mr. Gray's resolve in 1802 ; which, 
though referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, was hardly 
heard of afterwards. In the Senate, in 1831, Mr. Livingston 
attempted, by means of a special committee of that body, to call 
the attentioa of Congress to the subject of duelling in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but without success. The fatal result of the 
meeting between Citley and Graves, in 1838, induced renewed 
efforts to suppress the barbarous custom at the seat of govern- 
ment ; and a bill " to prohibit the giving or accepting, within 
the District of Columbia, a challenge to fight a duel, and for the 
punishment thereof ^"^ after protracted and violent opposition, be- 
came a law, February 20, 1839. In 1843, at the instance of 
Mr. Stratton, the Committee on Naval Affaii#were instructed by 
the House " to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill for 
the suppression of duelling in the navy " ; but, as in the previ- 
ous inquiries relative to that branch of the public service, to the 
army, and to the civil departments of the government, above 
mentioned, no legislation followed. 

In turning to the individual States, we find that statute pro- 
visions against single combats exist in all of them. In some the 
punishment is death, in others imprisonment, in still others dis- 
qualification to hold office. Nay, more. The Constitutions of 
Maryland, Virginia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Connecticut, Missouri, and California, contain 
stipulations on the subject which seem ample. The degree of 
respect paid to both statute and constitutional law, in many of 
the States of the Union, fully appears in these pages, and need 
not be discussed here. 



SWEDEN. 

My notes relate to the reign of Gustavus Adolphus exclusively. 
About the year 1627, when duelling had become an evil of 
alarming magnitude throughout Europe, the king determined to 
suppress it entirely in his dominions. He accordingly established 
a Court of Honor, composed of the principal ofllicers of his army, 
to try such oflTences as usually, in the estimation of gentlemen, 
required an appeal to the duello ; and ordained that the sending 
or the accepting of a challenge should be punished with death. 
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But military men were not content with the atrangement, and 
preferred, at every hazard, to redress their own wrongs ; and to 
some extent continued to do so. A memorable instance of this 
preference has been preserved. Two of his officers, who had 
served him long and faithfully, and who desired to fight, but 
were unwilling to displease him or incur the penalty of the edict, 
urged, in a petition to the throne, that in their case liberty for a 
duel might be granted. Gustavus consented. The two officers, 
attended by their friends, repaired to the appointed ground, 
where the king, with a body of troops, soon also appeared, and 
formed a circle around them. The combatants finished their 
preparations in the royal presence, took their places, and drew 
their weapons, when their attention was attracted to a personage 
within the ring, who, with ^ a sabre, seemed ready to become a 
party to the combat; " Do not be surprised, gentlemen," said the 
king ; " according to the laws of your country, your lives are 

already forfeited You will therefore take notice, that, the 

instant either of you falls by the sword of his antagonist, the ex- 
ecutioner, whom you perceive yonder, has orders to strike off 
the head of the survivor." The officers, ashamed and con- 
founded, fell at the feet of their sovereign and implored his 
forgiveness, which was granted, on the condition of their recon- 
ciliation, and a solemn engagement to obedience in the future. 

The biographer of Gustavus adds, that he declared that he 
would on no other occasion forgive those who offended in like 
manner. " It is my wish," he said, " to have soldiers under my 
command, and not gladiators. If any man is desirous of freeing 
his character from the imputation of cowardice in the eyes of his 
fellow-countrymen, let him do so at the expense of the common 
enemy." All honor to the great king of Sweden ; but I derive 
an incident from another source, which affords proof that his 
course was governed by reasons of state alone ; since, in the 
height of his glory, we find him passing the frontier of his do- 
minions for the sole purpose of " offering the satisfaction of a 
gentleman " to one of his own officers whom he had offended. 

(See Gustavus the Second and Colonel Seaton,) 

GERMANY. 

In ancient times duels could be fought in Witzbourg, Uspach, 
and Halle, but nowhere else in the German dominions. Got- 
^ogen, in later days, has been famous for the combats between 
2 
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Students of its University. About the year 1816, especially, the 
number of duels became alarming, and rigid measures were 
adopted to suppress them. At present, the government of the 
empire seems disposed to perform its duty. In 1851 the sur- 
vivor of a duel was compelled by the authorities to be present at 
the post-mortem examination of the body of his victim, and to 
pay strict attention to the proceedings of the surgeons. 

PRUSSIA. 

Charles Frederic was the determined foe of duelling, and 
exerted his power to suppress it. But he often lamented his 
failure. 

His successor, in 1786, established a Court of Honor for the 
trial of personal differences, and ordained that the duellists should 
be subject to the following penalties : — 

" Any oflSicer or gentleman striking his equal, in any manner whatso- 
ever, to be declared infamous, and be confined in a fortress for life. 

" If the person who received the blow should happen to be the ag- 
gressor, by any sort of outrage, he shall be confined for three or six 
years, according to the aggravation of his offence ; and if an officer, 
he shall be struck off, besides the imprisonment. Persons sending or 
accepting a challenge, instead of applying to this Court, to be confined 
in a fortress for three or six years. 

" A duel taking place, and one of the parties being Jtilled, the sur- 
vivor to be considered as an assassin, and punished with death ; and if 
none of the parties should fall, both shall be imprisoned in a fortress 
for ten years, and even for life. 

" Persons laying hold of a weapon in a private quarrel, though mak- 
ing no use of it, to be confined for three years. 

" Any person threatening another with a duel, or some material in- 
jury, to be considered as a violator of the public peace, and confined 
for one or two years. 

" Any person flying his country, after fighting a duel, to forfeit his 
estate during his life, and his ef^gy to be stuck to the pillory. 

" Any person acting in a duel as second, to be punished with five 
years' imprisonment in a fortress ; and a life being lost, the confinement 
of the second to extend to ten years. 

" Any person abetting or enticing another to demand satisfaction 
by means of a duel, to be punished with one or several years' imprison- 
ment. The same punishment to be inflicted on any one casting a re- 
flection on, or showing a pointed disrespect for, a person applying to 
this Court. The offender, in this case, to be likewise deprived of his 
employments and tides of honor. 

" Any dispute attended with extraordinary circumstances, to be re- 
ferred to the throne." 
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These regulations had some influence in checking the evil for 
a time ; but in the lapse of a few years, duellists in Prussia were 
as numerous as elsewhere in Europe, and were as seldom pun- 
ished. The penalty in that kingdom, in 1842, was imprisonment, 
except in '* foul fighting," when it was death. That the laws 
upon the subject were sometimes enforced, appears from the 
fact, that, a few years previous (1828), a nobleman, who slew 
his antagonist, was deprived of all his honors, and that those 
concerned in the affair were committed to close prison. 

NAPLES. 

The Neapolitans have been regarded as the best swordsmen 
in Europe. Perhaps they are so. They have unfaltering faith 
in the duello ; but, contenting themselves with inflicting a wound, 
or with merely drawing blood, their affairs of honor are seldom 
serious or terminate fatally. 

MALTA.' 

As late, certainly, as the year 183^, duelling was allowed by 
law. But the parties were required to meet in a certain desig- 
nated street, and to put up their swords at the request or com- 
mand of a woman, an ecclesiastic, or a knight. It was the cus- 
tom to commemorate a death by duel by painting a cross on the 
wall opposite to the spot where the victim was slain. A travel- 
ler counted some twenty of these mementos. 



CHAPTER III. 



TOUBNAMBNT, OB MoCK DUEL. — JoUST. — CHAMPIONSHIP OP EnG- 

i.Ain>. — Prize Fight. — Boxing. 

TOURNAMENT, OR MOCK DUEL. 

Some writers are disposed to find the germ of the tournament 
in the public games and contests of Greece and Rome, while 
others anxious -to find no resemblance between it and any cus- 
tom of antiquity, treat it as an institution purely Gothic, and as 
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belonging to the era of chivalry. Our first certain knowledge 
upon the subject is about the year 918, when we hear of " regu- 
lations " ordained by Henry the Fowler, king of Germany ; and 
in 1066, when Geoffrey de Priuli collected the rules and cus- 
toms of the tournament into a code ; and from this period it was 
regulated by distinct laws. It was reserved by kings and queens 
originally to commemorate some important event, either in the 
royal family or in national affairs ; but it soon became common 
among private gentlemen who were skilled in the use of the 
lance or sword. Heralds were sent throughout the land, and 
sometimes to foreign countries, to announce to all noblemen and 
ladies, that on a certain day, and near a certain castle or abbey, 
the king, or a body of knights, (as the case might be,) would hold 
a grand tournament, at which all brave knights and gallant gentle- 
men might appear and try their prowess. At first the weap- 
ons were blunt, and the contests commonly harmless ; but sharp 
weapons were finally introduced, and combats occurred that 
hardly differed from the modern duel. The tournament pre- 
vailed in most of the countries of Europe, and no efforts were 
made to suppress it until a number of princes and other persons of 
distinction had either lost their lives or been seriously injured ; 
when the Church and several monarchs issued their mandates of 
prohibition. 

We have an account of a grand tournament exhibited by 
Philip of France, in the year 1344, which contains details of a 
serious nature. Among the nobles present were several who, 
in the difficulties with England, had taken part with Edward, 
and who, lured to the scene, were secured and put to death. 
The English monarch, in revenge, sent Philip a defiance to meet 
in personal combat, and made immediate and extensive prepara- 
tions for renewing hostilities between the two countries. 

In 1520, there was a famous pageant near the castle of 
Guisnes, in France, which continued some two weeks, and at 
which the kings and queens of France and England were pres- 
ent. The whole time was devoted to feats of arms and gay 
carousals. The monarchs themselves entered the lists, and, with 
their chosen knights, tilted with spears against all comers for six 
days ; the tourney with the broadsword on horseback occupied 
two days more ; and combats on foot at the barriers concluded 
the affair. Two unfortunate accidents put an end in France to an 
amusement which, as was pithily said, was "too much for a jest, 
and too little for earnest." In 1559, Henry the .Second held a 
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touraament in honor of the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth 
to Philip, king of Spain, and entered the lists in person. After 
breaking the lances of several antagonists, he desired to run a 
tilt with a young officer of the Scottish guards (who became sub- 
sequently the Count Montgomery), and was mortally wounded in 
the encounter. From this period we date a decline ; but the 
tournament was not entirely prohibited and abolished until the 
year 1605, when, at the last in the kingdom, Francis de Bassom- 
pierre, of the princely house of Cleves, was dangerously hurt by 
the lance of his antagonist, the Duke of Guise. 

The tournament was introduced into England by the Normans, 
soon after the conquest. We hear of it in the reign of Stephen, 
as early as the year 1136; and we find that in 1215, immedi- 
ately after King John had conceded to the barons at Runnymead 
the great charter of English liberties, a great tournament pro- 
posed to be held by the barons at Stamford, in commemoration 
of their triumph, was postponed in consequence of their distrust 
of the king's sincerity. But as Geoffrey, son of Henry the Sec- 
ond, was slain in a tilt at Paris, and as the Pope had formally 
and unconditionally prohibited all martial meetings of the kind 
under severe penalties, we hear little of the savage amusement 
until the reign of Richard the First. That monarch, while 
abroad in the Crusades, had observed that the French knights, 
in the management of the horse and the lance, were much supe- 
rior to his own ; and attributing the difierence principally to the 
tournament, which prevailed in France, he determined to re- 
move the inferiority by the same course of training. Tijts, 
under the royal sanction, soon became popular. 

Five of the tournaments in the reign of Edward the Third 
are of sufficient interest to claim a passing notice. The first 
was in London in 1330, to commemorate the birth of Edward 
the Black Prince, with thirteen knights on a side; a tempo- 
rary tower was erected for the accommodation of the queen and 
her ladies, but so slight and insecure as to break down, to the 
great terror of all present. No one was hurt ; but the king, in 
a tempest of rage, vowed instant death to the careless workmen, 
but was appeased by the queen, who threw herself at his feet 
and implored his clemency. The next was in 1338, when the 
Earl of Derby, who had distinguished himself both at home and 
'n the Holy L«and, invited Sir Alexander Ramsay to meet him 
at Berwick with twenty knights and gentlemen, to tilt with an 
enual number of Englishmen. Ramsay accepted. The'encounter 
2* 
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was without shields and with sharp spears ; and two of the 
English and one of the Scotch knights were slain. The third was 
at Windsor, in 1344; and, to avoid distinction of rank, the king 
built a circular hall two hundred feet in diameter, where he 
feasted all the knights who attended at one table. The fourth 
was in honor of the wedding day of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
was accidentally killed ; the Countess led a life of retirement 
ever afterwards, devoted her fortune to public and private chari- 
ties, and founded Pembroke College. The last was at Smith- 
field in 1374, when Edward, having fallen in love with Alice 
Perrers, a married woman of great beauty, who had been a lady 
of the queen's bed-chamber, appeared with the adulteress by 
his side in a magnificent chariot, under the title of the " Lady 
of the Sun." It may not be amiss to add, that three years later, 
when the monarch was on his death-bed, he was forsaken by all, 
and that even Alice Perrers robbed him of his jewels and of the 
rings on his fingers, and abandoned him to his fate. 

Richard the Second, towards the close of his reign, and proba- 
bly the very year of his abdication (1399), after making procla- 
mation throughout the realm, held a grand tournament at Windsor. 
Forty knights and forty squires, dressed in green, and bearing 
the device of the young queen, entered the lists and maintained 
her beauty against all comers. Isabella herself, attended by the 
highest-born dames and damsels of England, was present, and 
dispensed the prizes to the successful combatants. 

Among the other courtly pageants at the coronation of Joanna 
of Navarre, queen of Henry the Fourth, in the year 1403, was 
a tournament, in which the Earl of Warwick appeared as cham- 
pion of the royal bride, and " so notably and knightly behaved 
himself, as redounded to his noble fame and perpetual worship." 

We find record of another celebrated tilt in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, after his marriage with Margaret of Anjou, which was 
attended by throngs of princely knights and gallant men-at-arms, 
who wore garlands of daisies in the lists, in compliment to the 
Queen, who had selected this flower for her emblem. - Charles 
the Seventh, a kinsman, and Charles of Anjou, an uncle of Mar- 
garet, were among the distinguished personages who displayed 
their skill in the encounters on this occasion. 

So again in the time of Edward the Fourth, in 1468, when 
the king gave his sister Margaret to the Duke of Burgundy, we 
have a wedding tourney, in which the Prince of Orange, with 
twenty knights and noblemen, met the same number under the 
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profligate Adolf of Cleves, and upon his challenge ; and in which 
the combats, though " with arms of courtesy," were so very 
fierce as to require interference, and the separation of the tilters 
by main force. 

The most memorable tournament at the opening of the six- 
teenth century (1506) was that given by James the Fourth of 
Scotland in honor of a Moorish or black lady who had been cap- 
tured in a Portuguese ship and carried to his court. The sable 
lady was introduced in a triumphal chariot, and gallant knights 
contended for the prizes which, by royal appointment, she was 
to adjudge. It is said, indeed, that all the arrangements were 
on a princely scale, and that, in answer to articles of defiance to 
the chivalry of the French court, to come over and " try con- 
clusions " with the champions of the " black ladye," several 
valiant gentlemen appeared, and that one. Sir Anthony D'Arsy, 
gained much distinction. 

As differing from any of the preceding, I select the case of 
an individual tilter of the reign of Henry the Eighth. Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, was not only an accomplished noble- 
man, but the best English poet of his time. While at Florence, 
on a tour of Europe, he published a challenge to all comers, 
whether Christians, Jews, Saracens, Turks, or Cannibals, that he 
would tilt in defence of his mistress ; and in a tournament insti- 
tuted in consequence by the Grand Duke, he was victorious. 
Equally successful was the chivalrous poet at a tourney at home, 
in 1540, when the whole court assembled to witness his feats in 
arms. 

The last in England which was attended by royal and noble 
foreigners, was in 1554, in honor of the nuptials of Mary, who 
distributed the prizes with her own hand. The chivalry of Eng- 
land, Spain, and Flanders were present, attired in their national 
costume. Two hundred spears were broken by the combatants, 
and many of the prizes were of curious device and of consider- 
able value. The Queen's husband, Philip of Spain, entered the 
lists, and received the second prize " for the best armor and the 
most gallant entry." Sir George Howard, brother of the Queen 
Katharine Howard, and Thomas Percy, afterwards Earl of 
Northumberland, and Lord William Howard, the high-admiral, 
won \eTy general commendation. 

Our record of the ancient tourney will close with the mention 
of one in 1572, in the reign of Elizabeth. While the Queen 
Was at supper, late at night, an old man entered the palace with 
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two damsels, and implored succor. In a moment, — by previ- 
ous arrangement of course, — ten knights in white, led by the 
Earl of Essex, and ten in blue, under the Earl of Rutland, com- 
menced a contest on horseback, with swords, which continued 
until morning, when the Queen, by the advice of the umpires, 
declared that the maidens were delivered, and put an end to the 
affair. 

An attempt was made in England in 1839 to revive the tour- 
nament according to the forms of the Middle Ages. The task 
was undertaken by the Earl of Eglintoun-, who made preparation 
for a grand exhibition at Eglintoun Castle ; " but the unpropitious 
weather, with the obsolete style of the performances, rendered it 
a failure." 

Much better success seems to have attended the recent move- 
ment in the United States. The first tourney of which I have 
any note was on the domain of the Carroll family, in Maryland, in 
1849, when sixteen knights entered the field, among whom were 
several ofgcers of the army. Lieutenant Rhett, a recent grad- 
uate of the Military Academy at West Point, was declared victor 
of the day, and selected Miss Poultney of Baltimore " Queen of 
Beauty." Three other knights won the privilege of choosing 
Maids of Honor, namely, Messrs. Charles Howard, William Key 
Howard, and Henry Scott, all of Maryland, who severally made 
choice of Misses Xiydia Morris, Louisa Carroll, and Julia Howard. 

There was another in Virginia, near Winchester, the same 
year. The number of persons present was large, and the per- 
formances were pronounced highly honorable to those who took 
part in them. Mr. O'Bannon, of Jefferson County, was the vic- 
tor, and named Miss Bettie Taylor, of Maryland, as the " Queen 
of Love and Beauty." One of the knights wore a costume 
which was brought from the Dead Sea by Lieutenant Lynch. 

In 1851 there was a third tournament, in South Carolina. 
Twenty-six knights, magnificently dressed, rode into the lists, at 
the sound of the trumpet, and saluted the ladies. The Knight of 
St. John won the first prize, and selected the Belle of St. John for 
the Queen. She was crowned, with white roses. 

In 1852 we note a fourth, which was exhibited near the Ork- 
ney Springs, 'Virginia. Mr. George B. Swift, who appeared as 
Richard Cceur de Lion, was victorious ; and Miss Emily Moffit 
was crowned " Queen of Love and Beauty." There was still 
another in Virginia in 1853 ; which afforded great satisfaction 
to a numerous company. 
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From the accounts before me, I suppose that all of these tilts 
at the South differed ia several essential particulars from the 
tournaments of olden time. 



JOUST, OR JUST. 

This was a combat between two persons, and in this was un- 
like the tournament ; and it differed in the further particular, that, 
by agreement, it might be a mortal fight, or common duel. In 
a joust to the death, the knights generally belonged to different 
countries ; in that of courtesy, they met ^t the close of a tourney, 
though sometimes at a place specially designated for the pur- 
pose. 

Two instances of the latter form will answer the purpose in- 
tended by these notes. 

In honor of the coronation of the queen of Edward the Fourth 
of England, in 1465, a challenge for a. joust of courtesy was sent 
by Sir Anthony Woodville, her Majesty's brother, to the Count 
de la Roche, the most renowned champion in Euifope. The 
Count accepted the invitation, but failed to appear. Two years 
afterwards, however, the knights met in England, and Woodville 
vanquished the French noble. 

The most celebrated joust of the sixteenth century was, I sup- 
pose, in 1590, between David Lindesay, Earl of Crawford, and 
the Lord Wells, ambassador of Richard the Second to the court 
of Scotland. Richard, by letter of Privy Seal, gave " safe- 
conduct for David de Lindesy, knight, for the duel to be fought 
with John de Welles," with his retinue of twenty-nine persons 
in armor, and twelve other knights, with their esquires, varlets, 
and pages. The combat was on London Bridge, on horseback, 
with square ground spears. The king, the nobles, and a vast 
throng, were spectators. At the signal, the jousters " rushed 
hastily together with a mighty force," and splintered their weap- 
ons. At the second encounter, the spears were, again shivered. 
At the third, the English knight was dismounted, and fell breath- 
less to the ground, amid the cry of the multitude that he was 
killed. Lindesay, proclaimed victor, suddenly leaped from his 
horse, and, casting himself upon the neck of his antagonist, ten- 
derly embraced him until h6 revived, and the surgeon came to 
attend him. 

Among the distinguished jousters of a later period. Sir Philip 
Sidney, an accomplished writer and statesman of Queen Eliza* 
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beth's time, deserves respectful mention. The joust was assailed 
by vigorous pens, even in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; the 
" Lyon king at arms " of the Court of James the Fifth of Scot- 
land, in a satirical poem entitled " The Justing between James 
Watson and John Barbour " ; and au English writer in an essay 
ridiculed the splendid solemnities arid unnecessary bloodshed of 
the joust and the tourney, and with effect upon the public mind. 

CHAMPIONSHIP OF ENGLAND. 

The crown of England is, in theory at least, put in issue by 
appeal to the Judicial Duel, or Wager of Battle, at every demise 
of the sovereign. The custom was introduced by William the 
Conqueror. At the coronation of himself and his queen, in the 
year 1068, a cavalier completely armed rode into the hall, and, 
interrupting the festivities, uttered this cl^Uenge three times : — 

" If any person denies that our most gracious sovereign. Lord WilUamj 
and his spouse Matilda, are not king and queen of England, he is a false- 
hearted traitor and a liar; and here I, as champion, do challenge him to 
single combat.^* 

This challenge has been continued to the present day. Omit- 
ting notice of the coronation of William the Second, of the 
Henrys, of Stephen and John, the Richards, the Edwards, and 
of Mary, the first that claims particular attention is that of 
Elizabeth, in 1559, when the champion, Sir Edward Dymock, 
cast down his gauntlet, and offered to defend the 

" Most high and mighty princess, our dread sovereign, Lady Eliza- 
beth, by the grace of God Queen of England, France, fieland, defender 
of the true, ancient, and Catholic faith, most worthy empress from the 
Orcade Isles to the Mountains Pyrenee." 

The words in italics are singular, inasmuch as the Bishop of 
Carlisle was the only bishop who would consent to crown her, 
because she had declared against the " Catholic faith," and had 
become a Protestant or heretic. This was an era in the Church. 

We pass to a change in the state, and in the royal family. 
A curious incident, according to tradition, occurred at the coro- 
nation of William and Mary, in 1689. 

The substance of the story is, that after Sir Charles Dymock 
had thrown his gauntlet, and pronounced his defiance in the 
name of " our sovereign lord and lady," an unknown female 
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Stepped from the crowd and lifted the glove, dropped her gage, 
with a paper containing an acceptance of the challenge in behalf 
of a champien of rank and birth, who, if fair field were allowed, 
would appear in Hyde Park to defend the rights of another 
claimant to the throne ; and further, that at the time appointed 
a stalwart man repaired to the Park, and paced the ground for 
some hours as if expecting an antagonist. The legend is used 
in " Redgauntlet," but Sir Walter Scott relates it as having hap- 
pened at the coronation of George the Third, or at a time when 
the cause of the Stuarts was hopeless. 

At the coronation of George the Fourth, in 1821, Mr. Dymock 
entered Westminster Abbey on horseback, during the royal ban- 
quet, and said : — 

" If any person shall deny that [his Majesty, &c., &c.] is heir to the 
imperii crown of this United Kingdom, or that he ought not to enjoy 
the same, here is his champion ; who saith he lieth, and is a false traitor, 
being ready in person to combat with him, and in this quarrel will ad- 
venture his life against him on what day soever he shall appoint." 

The championship is hereditary in the family of Dymock. 
The official champion at the coronation of William the Fourth 
being in holy orders, a debate arose in the courts, whether the 
challenge could be given by deputy. The decision finally was, 
that the clergyman's eldest son might be allowed to appear as 
his father's representative. 



PRIZE FIGHTS. 

The term " barbarous ages " falfe flippantly from our tongues. 
As we read of the strange filial piety of the Brutus who intro- 
duced the gladiatorial fight to solemnize the funeral of his father, 
we are amazed ; as we reflect upon the custom, even while the 
combatants were prisoners of war, and domestic slaves, and 
convicts, who used neither sword nor buckler, we denounce 
it as brutal ; as we pursue its history, and find free citizens of 
Rome fighting from inclination or for pay, and the greatest 
of the CjBsars personally arranging a show in which three hun- 
dred pairs of gladiators were to be let loose upon one another 
to maim and slay, that he might win the plaudits of the peo- 
ple ; as we jfind the combat reduced to a science with professors 
to teach the wounded to fall in the most graceful postures, 
^ to die in the finest attitudes ; as at last we conclude the 
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record with the knowledge that hundreds, probably thousands, 
of victims were annually slaughtered in the great cities of the 
empire, merely to gratify the spectators of the amphitheatres, — 
we are shocked, and, forgetting his many crimes, eulogize the 
emperor whose edict stayed the desolating amusement. 

But why deplore the past to the neglect of the present ? Why 
speak of Roman gladiators, or of the gymnastic combats of 
other ancient republics, when the same "barbarous" custom 
exists among ourselves, and among the people from whom we 
proudly claim descent ? 

There died in England, in the last century, a gladiator by 
profession, who had visited the principal parts of Europe, and 
had fought at home and abroad no less than three hundred and 
fifty times " with honor and applause." Nay, in the year 1825, 
the son of an English earl and the nephew of a British marquis, 
plied with brandy " between the rounds," a/id, cheered on by 
other noble youths, shamed the plebeian pugilists of the realm^ — 
who are generally content to maim and disfigure — by a contest 
with their noble fists, which ended only at the fall and death oT 
one of them. 

In the United States, prize fights are by no means rare. A 
year has barely elapsed since one which would have disgraced 
Rome, at the worst period of her history, occurred near the 
boundary between Massachusetts and New York ; -the gathered 
mass of human beings overawed the inhabitants, indulged in 
every excess, and retired sated with every abomination. 

In some parts of the country, the prize-fighter or modem 
gladiator is hailed as a hero ; the newspapers contain his biog- 
raphy, his portrait, and a description of his person and propor- 
tions, and wondering thousands read and comment upon the ac- 
count of the " rounds " and " hits," the wounds and bruises, 
the amount of strength exhausted, and the quantity of " claret " 
lost during his latest fight. In fine, we may spare declamation 
about the *' barbarous ages," until the magistrates, high and low, 
have courage to execute the laws, and the "barbarous" cus- 
toms of duelling and boxing cease among ourselves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Challshobs aki> Duels of Kings, Generals, Natal CoMMAirDBBt, 
AND Kniohts. — Duelling in the Church ; — among AuTHORt, 
Artists, and Women. 

KINGS, GENERALS, AND NAVAL OFFICERS. 

Sovereigns, heroes, the commaDders of fleets and armies, 
have frequently oflTered ta decide personal or national diflerences 
by duel. 

Several instances occur prior to the Christian era. Thus, 
whatever were the motives of David, the challenge on Goliah^s 
part, according to Josephus, was to "determine the war" be- 
tween the Hebrews and the Philistines. In poetry, we have the 
duel between Menelaus and Paris, two of Homer's heroes, who, 
y^ consent of the adverse kings, and in behalf of their respective 
armies, were to decide the war. In returning to history, we 
have the cartel of Cyrus to the king of Assyria ; that of Pittacus 
to Phymon ; and that of Antony to Caesar. 

In later times, we have the challenges of William the Con- 
queror to King Harold, before the decisive battle of Hastings, 
and of Philip of France to Richard the First of England ; the 
combat by champions arranged between John of England and 
Philip of France ; and the cartels of defiance of Richard the 
Second and of Edward the Third of England, to the French 
monarchs with whom they had private and national disputes. 
So, again, we find that Ferdinand of Spain sent a herald to the 
camp of Alfonso, king of Portugal, to defy him to a fair field of 
fight with his whole army, or, declining that, to invite him to 
decide their diflTerences by personal combat. In Scottish history 
we have the message of Haco, king of Norway, to Alexander 
the Third ; of Both well to his adversaries generally ; and, pre- 
vious to the calamitous battle of Flodden, the overture to settle 
the fate of contending parties without a conflict between the 
armies. In naval warfare, the challenge of Marshal Boucicault 
to Carlo Zeno, the commander of the fleet of Venice, at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, and the proposition of 
our own Decatur, in the war of 1812, are examples of chivalry 
Worthy of mention. And, last, the manifesto of Paul of Russia, 
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inviting the sovereigns of Europe to settle their quarrels by 
duel at St. Petersburg, with their ministers, Pitt, Bernstoff, and 
Talleyrand, as seconds, — which, though conceived by a mad- 
man, deserves serious thought; for there is something grand, 
even just, in the idea of demanding kings and cabinets to meet 
in person, and in the field, the questions which can be, and ought 
to be, adjusted in council and by diplomacy. 

KNIGHTS: THEIB FEATS AND ENCOUNTERS. 

Knighthood is to be traced to Greece, and to the period when 
men of rank and wealth served in war, on horseback, at their 
private expense. 

In Europe generally, under the feudal system, the era of chiv- 
alry was one of giants and enchanters, of dragons and spells, of 
forlorn damsels and wonderful rescues, and of a thousand other 
marvels. Knighthood was designed to "direct and control the 
torrent of unprincipled courage and military violence " ; but 
whatever it may have accomplished in this respect, it certainly 
increased the practice of duelling, and " sowed the first seeds of 
that fantastic honor, the bitterness of whose fruits is still manifiggt 
in the modern duel." The young knight went forth without a 
quarrel, but with the determined - purpose of provoking one, and 
seldom failed ; while such was the refinement of the code estab- 
lished for knightly bearing and demeanor, that visits of courtesy 
at the difierent courts often terminated in affairs of honor, of 
which sovereigns and courtiers were spectators. At times, not 
content with single combats, as many as ten, twenty, and even 
thirty knights would enter the lists on a side, and fight to the 
maiming or death of several of their number, upon a challenge 
or boast that the reigning beauty of a certain neighborhood was 
the beauty of a kingdom or province. In a word, every young 
man of rank was trained to consider military fame and personal 
valor as paramount to religion, justice, and humanity, and to be 
the great prizes of human life. 

DUELLING IN THE CHURCH. 

Among the Germans, the Danes, and the Franks, the clergy 
were compelled to maintain their controversies by the judicial 
duel, though the liberty of appearing in the lists by champion 
was allowed them. In the eleventh century, we are informed 
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tiuit, in a dispute relative to two Liturgies, two knights, clad 
in complete armor, were selected as critics to determine, in 
single combat, the true from the false form of public prayer. 
By a statute o/ William the Conqueror, the inferior orders of 
ecclesiastics in England were forbidden an appeal to the duel, 
without the consent of their bishop ; but questions concerning 
the property of churches and monasteries were decided, and 
the priests accompanied their champions to bless their weapons, 
on the field, there, as elsewhere in Europe, for a long period. 
In the fourteenth century, we hear of one poem in which Pi- 
late is represented as challenging our Saviour to a duel, and 
of another in which the person who pierced the side of Christ 
on the cross is described as a knight with whom he had 
jousted, ^till later, we hear of challenges given and accepted 
by officiating priests at the ajtar; of archbishops clattering in 
armor ; of gauntlets of defiance hung up in churches ; and of 
men in holy orders who fought in quarrels which others refused 
to espouse. Such, in general terms, was the condition of the 
Church for hundreds of years ; and as far down as Shakespeare's 
time the duel arranged by the bard, in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, between a Welsh parson and a French physician, 
serves to remind us that men in gown and surplice continued to 
use the sword until the accession of Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, 
Walpole, in 1758, speaks of a reverend doctor of divinity who 
indulged in profane swearing, and who endeavored to intimidate 
a person whom he feared would give publicity to the fact, by the 
threat that he had a kinsman in the army who would call him to 
an account ; which incident, as well as the notices of the duels 
actually fought by Murat, Allen, Bate, and others, who were 
either students of theology or ordained clergymen, affords us 
evidence that duelling in the Church did not disappear on the 
Continent or in England until near the close of the last century. 

DUELS OF WRITERS AND ARTISTS. 

Two or three centuries ago, quarrels which commenced with 
pens oflen ended with poniards. There was a class of writers 
who enjoyed the reputation of " fighting authors," who drew the 
sword on the reviewer that condemned a play, who offered to 
fight any of the audience that hissed, who began a work by 
challenging the critics, and who were in perpetual difficulty with 
somebody. The duels between Scott and Christie, Jeffrey and 
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Moore, LamartiDe and Pepe, Blanc and Lacombe, Angier and 
Moocelet, and between the Baron Gioui^ud and the Count 
Segur, in our own day, show that the custom has not entirely 
passed away. 

Among musicians, we have the affidrs of Handel with Mathe- 
son, and of Ole Bull with a fellow-artist Painters seem to have 
been as prone to quarrels as other men of like nice sensibilities, 
but have seldom, I conclude, resorted to the field. The inimita- 
ble Hogarth had a host of enemies, but he disposed of them all 
with bis brush. Traduced by Wilkes, in the North Briton^ he 
painted the demagogue^s portrait, and showed up with terrible 
effect his personal and moral deformities ; embroiled with Pope, 
he drew a picture of the poet standing on a scaffold, employed 
as a- whitewasher, with Lord Burlington as a fellow-laborer and 
Lord Chandos besprinkled in passing by ; angry with Churchill, 
he appeared on canvas in the character of a bear ; and displeased 
with the course of the statesmen Pitt and Temple, both werq 
scourged by his unrelenting and awful pencil. 

DUELLING AMONG FEMALES. ^ 

As the Helen of Homer was the chief cause of the Trojan 
war, and of consequence responsible for the duels between its 
heroes, — as the Roman maids and matrons went in throngs to 
witness the fights of the gladiators, — as the women of Greece 
were competitors for the prize in the Olympic games, — as the 
Turkish ladies crowded upon the ramparts of Regal to witness 
the combats between Smith and their own champions, — as the 
ivives and daughters of Denmark were once compelled by cus- 
tom personally to avenge their wrongs, and fight, according to 
prescribed rules, those of the other sex who attempted to assail 
their honor, — as the high-born dames and maidens of all Eu- 
rope, in the ages of chivalry, instigated and honored the tourna- 
ment and the joust, — so have the womea*of France, and Eng- 
land, and America, given countenance to the modem duel. 

In the time of Henry the Fourth of France, relates Lord 
Herbert, the English ambassador, the ladies of the French 
court, at a mask under the auspices of the queen, invited the 
attentions of a duellist who had slain eight or nine adversaries, 
and each one of them, anxious to enjoy his society, would not 
allow any particular lady to engross more than a certain share 
of his time. And in the reign of another Bourbon, we are told 
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of countesses contending with pistols for the possession of a coul^ 
tier whose amours and affairs of honor were so numerous as to 
excite our astonishment. 

In England, Elizabeth created Mary, the high-toned wife of 
Sir Hugh Cholmondely, a knight; and she was known through- 
out the realm as "The Bold Lady of Cheshire." The queen 
herself possessed a most chivalrous spirit. When the negotia* 
tioDs for a matrimonial alliance between her and the Archduke 
Charles were finally broken off, by his marriage to a princess of 
Austria, the imperial daughter of Henry is said to have ex- 
claimed, that, ** So great an insult had b^n offered to her, that, 
if she were a. man instead of a woman, she would have defied 
him to single combat ! " These illustrations will suffice, since 
others will be found under the heads of Polignac, of Moussin, of 
Shrewsbury, and of Hall ; and the boast of Liola Montes, in 
1846, that she^was a " better shot" than her lover, and would 
Mve fought his antagonist, appears in the notice of the affair be* 
tween Dujarier and Bouvallen. 



CHAPTER V. 
TVeafoks and Kules. 



The challenged party, it may be assumed, has always selected 
the place, distance, time, and weapons, and has thus, by a choice 
designed to be least dangerous to himself, and most hazardous 
to his opponent, possessed an advantage. The assistance of sec- 
onds, both in the preliminary arrangements and on the ground, 
was probably unknown, or at least uncommon^ under the Judicial 
Duel or Wager of Battle. The practice of seconds fighting one 
another in behalf of their principals, once frequent in some coun- 
tries, has now^ nearly disappeared. Duels on horseback, which 
a century ago were not unusual, are rare at the present time. 
The challenging by glove was formerly universal, and in the 
history of that article of dress, its use, to throw at the feet of an 
offender as a defiance, is stated with some minuteness. Heavy 
swords axes, and spears or lances, with bucklers, were used by 
the ancient duellists, whether mounted or on foot. The rapier 
3* 
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succeeded ; and, having been approved in Continental Europe, 
was introduced into England in the year 1588, and, as it would 
seem, by a personage of the name of Rowland Yorke, who is 
called a " desperate traitor " for the innovation. Sir Walter 
Scott cites from the " Two Angry Women of Abington," a 
comedy printed in 1599, a pathetic complaint upon the sub- 
ject : — 

" Sword and buckler fight begins to grow out of use. I am sorry for 
it I shall never see good manhood again. If it be once gone, this pok- 
ing fight of rapier and dagger will come up, then a tall man, and a good 
sword and buckler man, will be spitted like a cat or rabbit" 

The pistol followed the rapier, and has become the favorite 
weapon ; though the sword is still in fashion in France, and the 
gun and rifle are occasionally selected in the United States. 

I am not aware that American duellists have ever adopted a 
written code, or that the rules among them are entirely uniform. 
Certain points, however, are well established. I suppose, fof 
example, that, in a duel upon a mere question of honor, an ex- 
change of shots, whether with or without effect, is sufficient; 
while a combat for positive wrong or deep injury may be, and 
ordinarily should be, continued until the aggressor offers satisfac- 
tory explanation or apology, or until the fall or disability of one 
of the parties. * 

Again, it seems to be well settled that the challenged, in the 
matters of weapon, time, and distance, shall be governed by 
usage between gentlemen ; and that propositions to sit across a 
cask of powder, to jump from a precipice or a building, to meet 
at midnight, at a lone or distant spot, without friends or surgeons, 
may be rejected by the challenger. 

Sir Jonah Harrington, in the " Personal Sketches of his Own 
Times," gives part of a code of laws for the government of 
duellists, as ordained at Clonmel Summer Assizes, 1777, by the 
gentlemen delegates of Tipperary, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and 
Roscommon, and prescribed for general adoption throughout Ire- 
land. And he observes, l.hat " these Rules brought the whole 
business of duelling to a focus, and have been much acted upon 
down to the present day." They were called in Galway " the 
thirty-six commandments." 

1 insert twenty-five of these curious " commandments," with 
two " Additional Galway Articles," for the eye of those who 
cannot consult his work. It will be seen that some are still 
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partially observed, by both principals and seconds, in our own 
day. 

"Rule 1. 

" The first offence recjuires the first apology, though the retort majr 
have been more offensive than the insult Example : A tells B he is 
impertinent, &c. ; B retorts that he lies; yet A must make the first 
apology, because he gave the first offence, and then (after one fire) B 
may explaun away the retort by subsequent apology. 

« Rule 2. 

*^ But if the parties would rather fight on, then, after two shots each 
(but in no case before), B may explain first, and A apologizes afteiv 
wards. 

" N. B. The above rules apply to all cases of offences in retort not 
of a stronger class than the example. 

"Rule 8. 

** If a doubt exists who gave the first offence, the decision rests with 
the seconds ; if they will not decide, or cannot agree, the matter must 
proceed to two shots, or to a hit if the challenger require it 

^ " Rule 4. 

" When the lie direct is the first offence, the aggressor must either beg 
pardon in express terms, exchange two shots previous to an apology, or 
three shots rollowed up by expfanation, or fire on till a severe hit be 
received by one party or the other. 

"Rule 5. 

" As a blow is strictly prohibited under any circumstances amongst 
gentlemen, no verbal apology can be received for such an insult The 
alternatives, therefore, are, — the offender handing a cane to the injured 
party, to be used on his own back, at the same time begging pardon ; 
firing on until one or both is disabled ; or exchanging three shots and 
then asking pardon without the proffer of the cane. B* swords are used, 
the parties engage till one is well blooded, disabled, or disarmed ; or 
unlit after receiving a wound, and blood being drawn, the aggressor 
asks pardon. 

"iJ. B. A discarm is considered the same as a disable. The disarmer 
may (strictly) break his adversary's sword, but if it be the challenger 
who IS disarmed it is considered as ungenerous to do so. In case the 
challenged be disarmed and reftises to ask pardon or atone, he must not 
be killed, as formerly ; but the challenger may lay his own sword on the 
aggressor's shoulder, then break the aggressor's sword, and say, " I spare 
^our ]^e I " The challenged can never revive that quarrel, — the chal- 

lermay. 
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"Rule 6. 

" If A gives B the lie, and B retorts by a blow (being the two great- 
est offences) no reconciliation can take place till after two discharges 
each, or a severe hit ; after which B may ask A*8 pardon for the blow, 
and then A may explain simply for the lie, because a blow is nei^er al- 
lowable, and the ofience of tne lie therefore merges in it. (See preced- 
ing rulO 

** N. B. Challenges for undivulged causes may be reconciled on the 
ground, after one shot An explanation or the slightest hit should be 
sufficient in such cases, because no personal offence transpired. 

"Rule 7. 

" But no apology can be received, in any case, aft«r the parties have 
actually taken their ground, without exchange of fires. 

"Rule 8. 

" In the above case, no challenger is obhged to divulge his cause of 
challenge (if private) unless required by the challenged so to do before 
the meeting. 

"Rule 9. 

" All imputations of cheating at plaj, races, &c. to be considered 
equivalent to a blow, but may b^ reconciled aft«r one shot, on admittiiig 
their falsehood and begging pardon publicly. # 

"Rule 10. 

" Any insult to a lady under a gentleman's care or protection to be 
considered as, by one degree, a greater offence than if given to the gen- 
tleman personally, and to be regulated accordingly. 

"Rule 11. 

" Offences originating or accruing from the support of ladies' reputa- 
tions to be considered as less unjustifiable than any others of the same 
class, and as admitting of slighter apologies by the aggressor. This to 
be determined by the circumstances of the case, but always &vorably 
to the lady. 

"Rule 12. . 

X "In simple unpremeditated rencontres with the small-sword, or coiUeaur 
de-chasse, the rule is, first draw, first sheathe, unless blood be drawn ; 
then both sheathe and proceed to investigate. 

"Rule 13. 

" No dumb-shooting or firing in the air admissible in any case. The 
challenger ousht not to have challenged without receiving offence, and 
the challenged ought, if he gave offence, to have made an apology be- 
fore he came on the ground ; therefore children's play must be dishon- 
orable on one side or the other, and is accordingly prohibited. 
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"RULB 14. 

Seconds to be of equal rank in society with the principals they attend, 
inasmuch as a second may either choose or chance to become a princi- 
pal, and equaUty is indispensable. 

"Rule 15. 

" Challenges are never to be delivered at night, unless the party to 
be challenged intend leaving the place of offence before mormng ; for 
it is desirable to avpid all hot-headed proceedings. 

"Rule 16. 

" The challenged has the right to choose his own weapon, unless the 
challenger gives his honor he is no swordsman ; after which, however, 
lie cannot decline any second species of weapon proposed by the chal- 
lenged. 

"Rule 17. 

" The challenged chooses the ground ; the challenger chooses his dis- 
tance ; the seconds fix the time and terms of firing. 

"Rule 18. 

" The seconds load in presence of each other, unless they give their 
mutual honors that they nave charged smooth and single, which should 
bt held sufficient 

"Rule 19. 

" Firing may be regulated, first, by signal ; secondly, by word of com- 
mand ; or thirdly, at pleasure, -^ as may be agreeable to the parties. In 
the latter case, the parties may fire at their reasonable leisure, but sec- 
ond presents and rests are strictly prohibited. 

"Rule 20. 

" In all cases a misfire is equivalent to a shot, and a snap or a non- 
cock is to be considered as a misfire. 

"Rule 21. 

" Seconds are bound to attelnpt a reconciliation before the meeting 
takes place, or after sufficient firing or hits, as specified. 

"Rule 22. 

^ Any wound sufficient to agitate the nerves and necessarily make 
the hand shake, must end the business for that day. 

"Rule 23. 

"If the cause of meeting be of such a nature that no apology or ex- 
planation can or will be received, the challenged takes his ground, and 
calls on the challenger to proceed as he chooses. In such cases, firing 
at pleasure is the usual practice, but may be varied by agreement. 
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"Rule 24. 

Hin itigltt cases, the second hands his principal but one pistol ; but in 
gross cases two, holding another case resMj charged in reserve. 

« Rule 25. 

" Where seconds disaf;ree, and resolve to exchange shots themselyes, 
it must be at the same tune and at right an^es with their principals, 
thus: — 

S. 



S. 

If with swords, side by side, with five paces, interval 

" N. B. All matters and doubts not herein mentioned wiU be ex- 
plained and cleared up by application to the Committee, who meet 
alternately at Clonmel and Galway, at the Quarter Sessions, for that 
purpose. 

« CROW RYAN, President. 
JAMES KEOGH,) «. , . „ 
AMBY BODKInI ; '^ecmtane*. 

Additional Galway Articles. 
"Rule 1. 

" No party can be allowed to bend his knee or cover his side with his 
left hand ; but may present at any level from the hip to the eye. 

"Rule 2. 

" None can either advance or retreat if the ground be measured. If 
no ground be measured, cither party may^vance at his pleasure, even 
to touch muzzle ; but neither can advance on his adversary i^r the 
fire, unless the adversary steps forward on him. 

" N. B. The seconds on both sides stand responsible for this last 
rule being Htrictly observed, bad cases having occurred from neglecting 
of it" 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TuYiAL Causbs of Duels.— Disobacbfulakd Bidiculous Duels. 

TRIVIAL CAUSES OF DUELS. 

Whoever considerS the trivial disputes that have ended in 
hostile meetings between gentlemen, will recall the story told of 
a Neapolitan noblem^an, who fought fourteeq duels to prove that 
Dante was a greater poet than Ariosto, and who, on his death-bed, 
admitted to his confessor that he had never read the works of 
either. These pages contain details that, were not life and death 
involved, would excite ridicule and contempt. 

Thus, a French knight cried aloud that his mistress was more 
beautiful than any Englishwoman, and was slain by an English- 
man for the speech : — two French nobles could not agree whether 
a certain letter on some embroidery was an X, or a Y, and so got 
up a duel of six against six, to determine their difference : — 
one marquis owed another marquis the sum of fifleen shillings, and 
settled the score with his sword : — a royal duke, curious to see 
the features of a lady at a masked ball, lifted the disguise from 
the fair one's face, and atoned for the act by a combat with an- 
other royal duke : — two men of fashion who entertained a pas- 
sion for a married lady who* cared for neither, fought because 
one crushed the card of the other in her presence : — a member 
of Parliament was called " a Jacobite^'*'' and lost his life " in sat- 
isfaction " for the affront : — a great statesman, whose father was 
a manufacturer, was pertly spoken of as " the son of a cotton- 
jenny,'* and should have smiled at the wit of his lawless accuser, 
but, though despising him, acknowledged equality by sending a 
challenge : — a lovely and accomplished wife became a widow 
and a maniac, because her husband, in conversation with a 
brother officer, defended our countrymen from the charge of 
cowardice in the war of the Revolution : — an English gentle- 
man of noble family, and heir to a dukedom, met a man in mor- 
tal strife whom he had never so much as seen or heard of, 
merely because he had " a call " : — a nobleman and a member 
of the House of Commons " tried conclusions " with pistols, be- 
cause the horse of the former, on coronation-day, approached the 
royal presence tail-foremost, and the latter made sport of the 
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circumstance in the columns of a newspaper : — a brother, so- 
licitous for the honor of a sister who boarded at a house in which 
a man lived in open adultery with the wife of another, was killed 
for his " impertinent interference " : — a nobleman addressed an 
intimate friend by a nickname, — as he had done for years, — 
gave offence, was called out, and slain : — a gentleman, as was 
" imagined," cast an *' impertinent look " towards one of his asso- 
ciates in a ball-room, and satisfied the ideal wrong with his life : 

— an earl and an officer in the army fought about debt incurred 
at the gaming-table : — two barristers met who had never spoken 
in their lives, the challenged party accepting the call solely be- 
cause public sentiment would not allow him to decline without 
disgrace : — two persons, who at the bar and elsewhere obtained 
enviable distinction, engaged in a duel upon the issue, whether 
" Ireland was a nation easily roused and easily appeased " : — 
a celebrated traveller who listened to, and endeavored to recon- 
cile, a quarrel between two strangers whom he accidentally met, 
relieved himself from difficulty only by measuring swords with 
one of them : — a member of a city government, offended with 
a public speaker who said the corporation was " a beggarly cor- 
poration," would not listen to explanation, insisted upon a meet- 
ing, was gratified, and was a victim to his sensibility : — two 
statesmen, who subsequently became prime-ministers, placed 
themselves on the roll of duellists for a cause which, in the judg- 
ment of their friends, involved the honor of neither, and which ' 
exposed both to censure : — the manner of saying, " Tes^ I do^'* 
in answer to a question, was the sole offence which cost one of- 
ficer his life in a duel, and the survivor his life upon a gallows : 

— a gallant marquis challenged a noble earl for general but dis- 
respectful mention of his country : — a naval officer who cap- 
tured an enemy's fleet met one who had served under him, 
" entirely," he said, " as an atonement for the violated rules of 
the service " : — a witness in a court of justice gave testimony 
which offended a party in interest, and was slain on the " field of 
honor " : — the dog of an officer of rank who was the pride of the 
army, and the dog of a captain in the navy who had proved his 
courage in many hard-fought battles, snarled and growled, and 
so the two gentlemen, to settle the quarrel between their curs, 
quarrelled themselves, and would not be appeased until one of 
them fell by the hand of the other : — a gentleman remarked 
that " he believed " an associate had " a personal pique against 
him," was challenged, and slew his adversary : — two military 
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men engaged in mortal combat, because a tbird person thought 
he could recall some " light words " which one of them had 
spoken against his fellow : — and last of all, and more absurd 
^D all, an aid of the illustrious Commander-in-chief chal- 
lenged and fought the general second in rank in the army of the 
Revolution, upon no difference of his own, but simply — solely — 
to prove to the generation to which they belonged, and to pos- 
terity, that Washington as an officer was equal to the station 
which he filled, and as a private gentleman was entitled to 
consideration and respect I 

DISGRACEFUL AND RIDICULOUS DUELS. 

An agreement to fight to the death, and a challenge from a 
father to a son, or the converse, were denounced three centuries 
ago, as disgraceful to knighthood. To fight with one loaded and 
one empty pistol, at one pace distance, the parties drawing lots 
for a ^^hoice between the weapons ; to kiss the lips of a person 
mortally all of an infectious disease, instead of meeting death in 
the field ; to fight naked, or in the lower garments only ; to fight 
when principals, or seconds, or both, are drunk ; to curse and 
swear on the ground, or taunt an antagonist with illegitimacy, or 
domestic or pecuniary misfortune ; to fight with pistols over- 
lapping each other ; to prepare a sumptuous feast, and invite 
friends far and near to partake of it, at the close of a combat in 
which it has been resolved that the adverse party shall be slain ; 
to fight in utter darkness, whether in the open air, or in a room, 
or with lamps or lanterns ; to purposely meet in a lone spot, where 
it is known that no assistance can be obtained ; to reject the 
opinion of friends to whom an affair has been intrusted ; to in- 
sist upon fighting after the aggressor has made usual, and in the 
judgment of seconds satisfactory atonement, — are all practices 
equally disgraceful to knighthood, and, though discountenanced 
by true gentlemen, are not wholly unknown in modem duelling. 

On the other hand, we have duels which excite a smile ; as, 
for example, that between Sir Jonah Barrington and Richard 
Daly, and that between Somerset Butler and Peter Burrowes. 
Nor are mock-combats at the present day of rare occurrence, 
either in the British Isles or in America. It was stated by a 
member of Parliament, at a vast assemblage of the friends of 
peace, in 1653, that, from facts in his possession, he had not the 
teast reason to doubt that the " practice had become common " 
4 
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for the seconds to load the pistols of the principals with an arti- 
cle which deceives the eye, but which, when the ram-rod is used, 
is pressed to pieces and into a sort of dust. Perhaps the honorable 
member, in employing the term " common," overstated the ex- 
act truth, but there cannot be a doubt, that friends sometimes sol- 
emnly arrange for bloodless contests. Omitting details, and the 
mention of particular cases, I will barely add, that several well- 
authenticated accounts are before me, and that one instance — ri- 
diculous to the last degree — occurred under my own personal 
observation, between a British officer and a gentleman who is 
now in holy orders. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Opinions of Eminent Men. — Public Sentiment. 

OPINIONS or EMINENT MEN. 

Duelling is not without its advocates, both on the ground of 
expedientey and of right. But it is to be remarked, that very 
many men of distinguished consideration utter their approval in 
terms of qualification and with conditions. Addison and Steele 
were, I think, personally opposed to the custom, and most read- 
ers of the Spectator and Taller will agree with me in the conclu- 
sion ; but yet, in a joint essay in the latter paper, they state that, 
as the practice had " become a law," they did not " know how 
a gentleman could avoid a duel, if he were provojced to it." 
Oglethorpe, the founder of the State of Georgia, and a military 
officer of great merit, in reply to a question upon the subject, - 
said, " Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his honor " : 
but we find that he was slow to take offence, and that, during a 
long life of public service, no occasion occurred which required 
him *'to defend his honor." Adam Ferguson, Professor of 
Morals in the University of Edinburgh, allows that a duel may be 
innocently fought in certain cases, but calls them " exceptions " 
to the common rule ; and illustrates his views by the extreme 
wrongs of " a woman who is forcibly attacked in her chastity," 
or of " a man who is put to the trial of personal estimation or 
honor," and whose injuries " the utmost power of the magistrate 
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cannot afterward repair." Lord Kaimes was unable to discover 
any crime on either side in a duel when no " satisfaction," or 
" proper satisfaction," is offered to an aifronted party, on the one 
hand, and when the " person who gave the affront has offered 
what he thinks full satisfaction," on the other ; but, as will be 
admitted on a moment's reflection, a combat under such circum- 
stances can rarely take place. Sir James Mackintosh remarks, 
that " duelling is among us a disputed case, though the improve- 
ment of manners has rendered it so much more infrequent, that 
it is likely in time to lose its support from opinion " ; and allow- 
ing us at least to infer, that the class of gentlemen with whom he 
mingled were divided in sentiment, while he himself belonged to 
the party that hoped for an entire abolition of it The views of 
Dr. Johnson are far less equivocal than either of the preceding 
writers, since, according to Boswell, he defended duelling in re- 
peated conversations. It has been contended that the learned 
critic and lexicographer did not utter his real convictions, but 
talked to his listeners to please, and as the humor moved him at 
the moment. With all deference, I shall take no pains to ascer- 
tain* whether his sober thought was in agreement with his words, 
or the converse ; for I have frankly to declare, that, upon a ques- 
tion of morals, I entertain no respect whatever for the opinion of 
the man, who, in answer to the memorable Resolutions and Ad- 
dress of the Continental Congress of 1775, wrote that infamous 
tract, " Taxation no Tyranny.'*'* 

We turn to other eminent personages who have bofne testi- 
mony against the custom. Passing the flippant speech of Decln 
Swift, that all duellists are " fools," we may pause in admiration 
at the conduct of the historian Gibbon, who, when informed that 
two of his friends had agreed to repair to the field, interposed, on 
the noble principle that the acknowledgment of a real fault is 
never injurious to one's honor, and that an offender who offers 
an apology or explanation is a true gentleman ; and succeeded 
in adjusting the difficulty between them. Franklin, compressing 
the whole argument into a single expression, said that " a duel 
DECIDES NOTHING," and that a person appealing to it " makes 
himself judge in his own cause, condemns the offender without 
a jury, and undertakes himseirto be the executioner." 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, already mentioned as one of the 
great state'smen of the United States, after the fall of Hamilton, 
eodeavored to induce the Cincinnati of the different States, in a 
body, to speak their " abhorrence of the practice," and to deter- 
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mine " on no account either to send or accept a challenge,'* as 
the best means to " abolish it throughout the Union " ; and not 
content with this, he drafted and circulated in his own State a 
memorial to the Legislature for the passage of a restraining 
statute, and invoked the clergy of South Carolina, " as a particu- 
lar favor, at some convenient early day, to preach a sermon on 
the sin and folly of duelling." 

The notes of similar testimony before me, stated in the brief- 
est form, would fill a long chapter ; but a proposition to which 
most reasonable men assent, needs only to be suggested. I can- 
not forbear, however, in concluding the topic, to ask the reader's 
attention to the declarations of Hamilton, of Graham, Hillas, 
Decatur, and Thomas, which are to be found in the appropriate 
places, as the solemn averments of men who, while they could 
not boast, with the great Earl of Huntly, that " they never drew a 
sword in their own quarrel," yet went to their doom the victims 
of circumstances which, unfortunately, they did not dare to resist, 
at the loss of their professional and social position. Nor can I 
forbear to mention, that, whatever the example and opinion of 
Mr. Clay at one period of his life, we have the sentiment of his 
old age, in the remark in the Senate, that '^ no man would be 
happier than himself to see the whole barbarous system for ever 
eradicated." Nor would it be just to other members of the Sen- 
ate to forget the fact, that, in 1838, the bill to prevent and punish 
duelling jn the District of Columbia passed that body with a sin- 
gle dissenting vote ; or just to the memory of the late President 
Taylor to omit to record his emphatic refusal to restore two 
officers of the Navy who had been dismissed the service for 
an offence under the duello, accompanied with the statement to 
his Cabinet, that he had served in the Army forty years without 
fighting, that duels were unnecessary, that he would discoun- 
tenance them on every occasion, and that " he would have no 
duelling men about him if he could help it." Nor ought I to 
overlook the hopeful circumstance, that, in 1849, a Professor of 
Law in Kentucky, in his valedictory address to a graduating 
class, denounced the practice in the strongest terms, " as rude 
and coarse, and full of horrid crime " ; and least of all should I 
fail to remember the lofty stand of Mr. Rhett, who, in 1852, in 
the Senate of the United States, in answer to the defiance of a 
Senator from another State, avowed that he was a member of a 
Christian church, that he would not dishonor his religious, pro- 
fession by going to the field to avenge an insult, that '^ he feared 
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God more than man," and that "true courage is best evinced by 
the firtn maintenance of our principles amidst all temptations 
and all trials.'' There was a time in Athens when a Senator 
was arraigned and punished for stifling a little bird that had taken 
refuge in his bosom, because the act was a crime against human- 
ity ; but in the nineteenth century of the Christian era there were 
gentlemen of high consideration who sneered at sentiments so in 
unison with the principles of the heathen Court of Areopagus, as 
pronounced by the distinguished Senator from South Carolina, 
in the presence of his peers ; yet there were thousands who, as 
the press bore his words over the country, forgetting their want 
of sympathy in his political doctrines, felt to say : — 

" Honor to him, who, self-complete and brave 
In scorn, can carve his pathway to the grave ; 
And, heeding naught of what men think or say, 
Make ms own heart his world upon the way." 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

Duelling, as everybody knows, is a relic of the Dark Ages. 
Among the ignorant and superstitious people with whom> it origi- 
nated, and even under the institutions of chivalry, there may have 
boen some excuse for it. But in the present state of civilization 
it cannot be justified ; and this is the common remark. Yet it is 
still prevalent to an alarming extent, and simply because war- 
worn veterans who are covered with scars, and judges in robes, 
and clergymen in surplices, and statesmen who lead legislative 
bodies or preside in cabinet councils, continue to afibrd it either 
their example or countenance. Such men form and direct pub- 
lic opinion, and can put an end to duelling at once and for ever. 
Grentlemen in other walks in life, of lofty sense of honor and of 
nice sensibility, feel compelled to send and accept hostile mes- 
sages, contrary to their own judgment and sense Of right, to avoid 
disgrace, and because they dare not reveal their abhorrence of 
the custom, in opposition to persons of superior rank or influence. 
I shall not soon forget a conversation with a friend who had 
fought to save himself from ruin* He was the challenged party, 
he said, and was too poor to decline ; he must fight, starve, or 
remove to the North ; the alternatives were dreadful ; he ac- 
cepted the call, horror-stricken, for he sinned against his own 
conscience, and with the eye of God fixed, as it seemed to him, 
intently upon him.. The account of others is that this gen- 
4* 
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tleman when on the ground bore himself most gallantly. His 
name is often spoken in New England, and I have heard him 
stigmatized as *^ a duellist,^^ and as thus ^^ unworthy of respect.^' 
It is not so. I know him intimately, and bear willing witness 
that, in the Ksiicle of my friends, there is not one more exem- 
plary in his daily life, or who, in my judgment, striyes more 
earnestly to confosm to the rules of Christian duty. In another 
instance, I recall the remark of a personage of high rank in 
one of the planting States, who, in reply to an observation 
touching the two marked distinctions between Northern and 
Southern institutions, rejoined, *'*' True, but which do you think 
the worst, — black men in bondage to white men, or white men in 
bondage to the pistol ? " We of the non-duelling States plume 
ourselves upon our freedom from the barbarous practice, and 
claim that we are so in consequence of our superior morality ; 
but I have yet to be convinced that we owe othr exemption to any 
such difference. Let Northern members of Congress agree in a 
body that personalities in debate, — let husbands, and fathers, 
and brothers, associate, that the seduction of wives, and daugh- 
ters, and sisters, — let gentlemen, generally, resolve that slan- 
derous or impertinent words, — shall hereafter be avenged in 
private combat, and duels would become as frequent among us 
as anywhere else. Public sentiment is omnipotent ; and, to use 
a homely expression, is ^^ manufactured to order '^ by a few 
prominent men in every community. The Roundheads of Eng- 
land, from whom we are descended, could justly plead religious 
scruples in answer to cartels from the Cavaliers, for they con- 
formed to no customs, indulged in no fashions, inconsistent with 
an austere, with a self-denying faith. But it is sheer hypocrisy 
in us, as a people, to aver that we are restrained from the use of 
the pistol by principle. At home it is honorable to appeal to the 
tribunals to redress every wrong, and judges and juries are our 
common arbiters. Abroad, we forget law and appeal to lead, as 
often as others ; and some of the most desperate duels mentioned 
in this volume were fought by New England men, in obedience 
to the sentiment around them. 

Public opinion, it hardly need be said to the well-informed 
reader, rules the statute-book. In England, killing in a duel, 
whether by peer or commoner, is murder. These pages contain 
the names of mdny noble duellists who slew their antagonists ; 
but though three of them — Lords Mohun, Warwick, and By- 
ron — were tried, not one was punished. For a period of nearly 
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seventy years succeeding the last of these attempted examples, 
not a single peer was so much as put upon trial ; and the case 
of Lord Cardigan, in 1841, who was arraigned for shooting at 
Captain Tuckett, embraces the whole account of judicial pro- 
ceedings against noblemen who have been engaged in afiairs of 
honor. Commoners have escaped with the same impunity. In 
Scotland, there has not been a single conviction for a century 
and a half. In England, during the last two hundred years, there 
may have been twelve or fifteen verdicts of murder by juries, 
but there has not been one execution of a survivor who killed his 
adversary in accordance with usage, or under the duello ; while 
in the cases of unfair fighting. Major Campbell, and two or three 
others, have alone suflTered the extreme penalty of the law. In 
fine, the courts have been mere umpires to interfere in " foul 
play." The judges have not always commenced life, as did 
Lord Norbury, " with fifty pounds and a pair of hair-trigger pis- 
tols "j nor have they always provided seconds, as did one of 
them in the fatal combat between Boswell and Stuart ; nor have 
twelve magistrates always been passive spectators of a fight, as 
were that exact number in the savage duel between Colclough 
and Alcock ; nor have the presiding judges always told juries, as 
did Fletcher, '•*' Grentlemen, it is my business to lay down the law 
to you, and I shall do so : where two persons go out to fight a 
duel, and one of them falls, the law says it is murder, and I tell 
you by law it is murder, biU at the same time a fairer duel I 
never heard of in the whole course of my life'*'* ; but still I fear 
that these instances illustrate, with some approach to truth, the 
general feeling of the Bench of the British Isles in all past time ; 
and it is scarcely an exaggeration to add, that witnesses, judges, 
juries, prosecuting officers, and the higher advisers of the crown, 
have united to prevent punishments under the laws against duel- 
ling. The consolation is, that duels in these isles are now rare 
between persons who give a direction to public sentiment. 

In the United States, as in England, killing in a duel is mur- 
der ; but here, as there. Opinion is superior to L^w. Bennett, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, is the only person who 
has been executed for taking the life of a fellow-man in single 
combat since we became a free people. In some States, the 
parties have seldom been held even to answer ; in others, the 
inquiry in the courts has been confined to the single question of 
the " fairness of the fight " ; and this point determined in favor 
of the survivor, acquittal has followed as a matter of course. 
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In one State, we find the judge of a court on the duelling 
ground as a principal ; in another, an ex-«govemor is there as a 
second ; in a third, we read of principals and seconds, attended 
hy an immense concourse in carriages, on horseback, and on 
foot, passing through one of the largest cities, on their way to 
the appointed spot, without hindrance on the part of the magis- 
trates ; in a fourth, we are told of the deafening shout of the 
assembled crowd at the fall of both the combatants ; and in a 
fifth, the judicial record shows the mockery of a sentence, against 
the parties who had completed their arrangements for a mortal 
strife, of a fine of one dollar and an imprisonment of one minute. 
Yet in these five States there are not only statute laws but coit- 
stitutional provisions in the books adverse to this relic of the 
Dark Ages. We of the North denounce individual gentlemen, 
who meet one another to adjust their personal or political differ- 
ences, in terms measured only by our respective powers of 
anathema, and we do wrong ; for we forget that, if a gentleman 
at the South refuses to send or accept a challenge, he loses his 
position in society, and is sometimes shunned and hunted down. 
We should be just, even in our maledictions. It is not the indi- 
vidual man whom we should assail, but the Public Opinion 
which with its imperative voice demands him to hold his weapon 
at the breast of his fellow. It is not from choice, but in obedi- 
ence to the tyrant Custom, that persons who, until some trivial 
dispute severed, had ever loved one another, meet to nfiaim and 
slay. Nor is duelling a criterion of bravery. Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, of South Carolina, and one of the first charac- 
ters of his time in America, said that he had " seen " cowards 
fight duels ; and Curran, in the exuberance of his wit, speaks of 
one of his antagonists who died in three weeks after their meet- 
ing, " of the report of his own pistol." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BXFLBCTIONS ON THE EyE OF ▲ DUEL. — SiN AND AbSUBDITT OV 

Duelling. — Remobsb of Duellists. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE EVE OF A DUEL. 

I HAVE somewhere read that Moreau made, and Wellington 
assented to, the remark, that commanders of large armies, how- 
ever brave, weighed down by moral anxiety and reasonings upon 
the uncertainties of the result, hesitate, after all their combina- 
tions and arrangements have been completed, to make the final 
movement to bring on a battle. How similar the condition of 
statesmen and military men of distinction, when on the eve of 
private battle, — the parting line to the unconscious wife sealed ; 
the will executed and concealed from curious eyes ; the thought 
of the dread event of the morrow and its issue ; the resolution 
taken to reserve fire, or not to wound in a mortal part ; and the 
last conversation for the night with the only friends intrusted 
with the momentous secret ! What were the emotions of Thur- 
low, rapidly advancing at the bar, and with the vision of the Great 
Seal and the Wool-sack before him ! of Canning, struggling for 
the premiership, but scorned by the aristocracy for the lowly 
position in life of his true-hearted and exemplary mother ! of 
Pitt, whose ambitious policy grasped at bounding and balancing 
the kingdoms of all Europe! of Hamilton, the pride and hope of 
a hemisphere, and the " disciple on whose bosom " Washington 
had " leaned " ! of Clay, as chivalrous as the ancient Bayard him- 
self, and taunted to madness by the ferocity and malignity of party 
calumny ! of Decatur, gallant and generous to knight-errantry, 
yet pushed by malign influences to wrong a professional brother 
already crushed by an administration to conceal its own indo- 
lence and remissness ! 

SIN AND ABSURDITY OF DUELLING. 

Aa elaborate argument to prove the Wickedness of the cus- 
tom is unnecessary, for that is admitted everywhere, and quite 
as often and as frankly among its unfortunate victims as among 
others. Nor, in omitting a discussion on the point thus generally 
conceded, shall I so far yield to the popular voice in some sec- 
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tions of the country, as to say that, as a class, ^^ duellists are 
murderers '^ ; since it were as just, in my judgment, to pronounce 
the sentence of self-murder against those of the other sex who, 
by their course of life, produce consumption and premature de- 
cease. Both are the victims of Fashion. Society in the former 
case loads, presents, and fires pistols, to shoot husbands and fa- 
thers and brothers ; and in the latter, by its imperative laws to 
regulate the form and materials of dress, the hours of visiting, 
the articles of food or entertainment, and the manner of employ- 
ing time, commits wives and daughters and sisters to untimely 
graves. Is it not so ? 

The unconditional Absurdity of duelling, as a means of re- 
dress, may be shown in a passing word. If, under the commer- 
cial code, a rich but unprincipled merchant owes me a debt 
which he refuses to pay, and I propose to give him an acquit- 
tance on his consenting that, attended by our clerks, we meet 
and shoot at one another, or if, under the crimnal code, 1 should 
agree not to arrest the man who had entered ray dwelling, and 
robbed me of my family plate and pictures, on condition that he 
would fight me, everybody would see and exclaim against the 
foolishness of my conduct. Yet I should act on the precise rule 
of the code of honor. 

Without dwelling on the minor oflTences, we will take for an 
illustration the crime of female seduction, which wounds the 
friends of the victim to madness, and which is sometimes com- 
mitted under circumstances that almost justify the most summary 
punishment. But how is it possible to efiace the family stigma, 
in a combat with the seducer ? Could the fallen daughter or sis- 
ter be restored^ or were it certain that the aggressor would be 
shot, then something might be gained ; but as it is, and in the 
nature of things ever must be, a male protector, if he send a 
challenge which is accepted, not only places himself on an equal' 
ity with a scoundrel, 'but may himself he slain, and thus cause 
fresh anguish at the fireside already polluted by lust 

Again, if the father or chief protector of a single family is 
bound to " demand satisfaction " of the betrayer of his hearth- 
stone, why may not the father or chief protector of all the fam- 
ilies of a nation be held to challenge the betrayer of his coun- 
try ? and why, he^ce, ought not Washington to have risked the 
most valuable life of the last century against Benedict Arnold, 
one of the most worthless lives of all centuries } The principle 
in the two cases is the same, beyond all denial ; for the questioa 
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is not whether the infamous betrayer of confiding woman or the 
infamous political traitor shall escape from the " deep damna- 
tion" of mankind, but whether, after the wrong be perpetrated, 
a mode of punishment shall be selected which gives no redress 
to the sufferers, and which puts the innocent and the guilty on an 
equal footing. 

REMORSE OF DUELLISTS. 

This is a painful theme. In the notices entitled Camelford, 
William Harrington, O'Connell, and Colclough, the reader will 
find details to move his feelings. But these are only examples. 
A gentleman of wide observation, who has always lived in a du- 
elling section of the United States, and who has taken much 
pains to inquire into the mental condition of every person who 
had slain an adversary, remarked, that not a single instance had 
come to his knowledge which did not afford him proof, that 
peace of mind was for ever destroyed. The same sad intelli- 
gence has been derived from others ; and as the result of my in- 
quiries, I can truly say, that the narratives which I have read and 
to which I have listened have uniformly reminded me of the 
words of the Psalmist : " Turn thee unto we, and have mercy 
upon me : for I am desolate and in misery y 

Addison, in the Spectator^ refers to Thomhill (who slew Sir 
Cholmly Dering) under the translated name, of Spinamont, and 
possibly gives us the substance of what fell from the lips of 
the unhappy survivor in an address to the imaginary King PhoT' 
amend : *' 1 come not," he says, " O excellent prince, to im- 
plore your pardon ; I come not to relate my sorrow, a sorrow 
too great for human life to support " ; and again, " Know, then, 
that I have this morning killed in a duel the man whom of all 
men living I most loved." Dante, in his Hell, describes the suf- 
ferings of the damned in words that cause us to shudder; but 
unless we doubt the veracity of some of the first characters in 
the country, the poet^s inexhaustible imagination fails to express 
the wretchedness of most of the living men whose " feet have 
slipped in gore." Some utter unceasingly, 

"My own life wearied me ! 
And but for the imperatiYe voice within, 
With mine own hand I had thrown off the burden." 

Others, men of gentle and affectionate nature, who had often 
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grieved at the wanton killing of a bird, and on whose bosom wife 
and children nestled, — with the blood of a husband and a father 
upon their hands, — dwell, in their woe, upon the thought that 

^ Not all the blessings of a host of angels 
Can blow away a desolate widow's curse ! — 
And though thou spill thy heart's blood for atonement, 
It will not weigh against an orphan's tear ! " 

Still others, the nervous system shattered, the whole of the phys- 
ical or intellectual powers weakened or destroyed, see and hear 
their victim in every passing object, or whisper of the wind ; and, 
as time wears on, sink into hopeless imbecility or raving madness. 
I forbear the mention of particular names and instances of 
either class, for obvious reasons ; but such has been the fate of 
many pure and highly gifted men who have passed away, of 
many who yet survive. For, say what we will, facts show that 
persons of the most eminent worth, and most hopeful talents, are 
oftenest involved in duels. There are, indeed, fiends who howl 
for blood like ravening wolves, who, because national peace pre; 
vents its flow in streams, seek their life long to lap it in drops 
from the breast of individuals. But let no one believe that even 
such men are strangers to remorse. The fire is lighted, and 
slowly consuming them; nor can the shout which these men 
send up at the midnight carouse, from brothels and drinking and 
gambling hells, conceal its progress from keen and searching 
eyes. 

" Remorse is as the heart in which it grows ; 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy, 
It is a poison tree, that, pierced to the inmost, 
Weeps only tears of poison." 
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AccoRAMBONi, Marquis of. See Bruce^ James. 

AcKLAND and Lloyd. In England, during the 

American Revolution. Both were officers in the British army ; 
the first, a major, the latter, a lieutenant. Ackland was shot 
thi^ugh the head, and Lady Harriet, liis wife, was hereft of 
her reason for two years. Ackland, in defending the Ameri- 
cans from the charge of cowardice, gave Lloyd the lie direct ; 
hence the meeting. 

Adaib, a general in the war of the Revolution. The 

following story is related in GraydorCs Memoirs, Every gen- 
tleman of Adair^s standing may, if he have the courage to 
do so, adopt the same course. 

" A young officer, conceiving himself aggrieved, challenged the vet- 
eran, who took no notice of the matter. A second note was the con- 
sequence, in which Adair was informed, that, if * sads&ction ' were 
not accorded, he would * post * him as a coward ! The General 
then replied, in substance, that he might proceed, but assuredly in so 
doing he would ^post' himself a *fool and a liar,' as certainly no 
man would believe him." 

Adam, Member of Parliament. See Fox^ Charles James. 

ADOLTmjs, son of Duke of Guelderland. See Guelderlandy 
Duke of. 

Agar, James, and Henry Flood. In Ireland, in the year 

1770. One account is, that the duel grew out of an election 

contest, and that Flood was not to blame ; that there had been 

^ previous duel between them, m which Agar was slightly 

^6 
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wounded in the arm ; and that Ag^r thought proper to revive 
the quarrel. In this (the second duel) Agar was shot through 
the heart. He seems to have been a very intemperate man, 
and even on the ground could not refrain from language the 
most insulting and unwarrantable. Flood was tried for murder 
at the Kilkenny assizes : the jury found a verdict of " man- 
slaughter in his own defence." In the Life and Times of Grot- 
tan^ the affair is thus stated : — 

"My dear Harry, — I must postpone every other topic to infonn you, 
that on Friday last a duel was fought between Harry Flood and Mr. 
Agar the elder, in Dunmore Park, near Kilkenny, in which Mr. Agar 
was unfortunately killed. As Mr. Flood was not toe challenger, and as 
it was out of his power to avoid it, he has nothing to reproach himself 
with. The cause was a case of pistols belonging to Mr. Agar, which 
one Keogh lost at Bum Church, in the riot about ten months ago. I 
hear that the unfortunate gentleman had oflen asked Mr. Flood about 
them, who always said ^ that he had them not, and was not accountable 
for them.' But on Friday they produced a challenge, to my great sup- 
prise ; for if there were any offence, it was as much an offence any day 
these ten months as it was on that day. They stood at about fourteen 
yards asunder. Before they fired, Mr. Agar questioned Mr. Flood 
about the pistols, in a threatening and offensive manner. Mr. Flood 
answered very deliberately, * You know I will not answer you while 
you ask me in that manner.' Mr. G. Bushe, who was Mr. Flood's friend, 
said something to Mr. Agar to induce him to ask in another manner, 
and not to bring such an affair upon himself so needlessly ; but without 
effect. He laid down one pistol, and rested the other upon his arm to 
take his aim. Both Mr. Gr. B. and Mr. Both, his own niend, called to 
him to fire fairly. (N. B. Besides the unfairness of using a rest, it 
was particularly unfair at that time, for Mr. A. had proposed they 
should stand alongside a quickset hedge, but Mr. Both aeclared * there 
should be no leveuing* Upon their calling out he desisted, and took 
another posture, and fired first and missed. He then took up his other 
pistol, and then said to Mr. Flood, * Fire, you scoundrel 1' Mr. Flood 
thereupon presented his pistol, which he held all this time with the muz- 
zle turned upwards, and shot Mr. A. through the heart. Mr. A.'8 left 
breast was towards him, Mr. A. being lefl-handed. He expired in a 
few minutes without speaking anything articulate. The coroners have 
found the verdict specially, ^ That he came to his death by a pistol- 
bullet.'" -^ *- V 

Agoult, Count of. See Conde^ Prince of 

Aguesseau, Mods. Segur d\ and Mons. Bertholon. In 
France, in 1849, with pistols. The seconds of the first were 
M. Piscatory and M. St. Jean d'Angely : of Bertholcm, M. Vas- 
seur and M. Cholat. The parties escaped without harm ; but 
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Bertholon^s pistol was broken by his adversary's ball. The two 
principals imnnediately appeared in the As5;embly as if nothing 
had occurred. The meetjng was caused by an angry discussion 
in the Legislative Assembly, of which the following is presumed 
to be a correct account. Words spoken in debate often occasion 
duels ia France, at the present time, and as notice of several 
will be found in this volume, the scene of November 21, 1849, 
is here related to serve for all. Premising that, on the 1 6th, a 
bill granting an additional salary to a high functionary was re- 
jected, and that the debate on that day was conducted with much 
acrimony, we come at once to the proceedings five days after- 
wards. 

M. Cr^mieux asked the IVGnister of the Interior if the Government 
contemplated to make a provision for the wounded of February, their 
widows and orphans. M. Ferdinand Barrot replied, that in the course 
of two or three days he would present to the Assembly two projects of 
law, — one relative to the wounded of February, and the other relative 
to those of June. M. S^gur d'Aguesseau then rose, and asked the 
Ifinister if the brave Municipal Guards, the only combatants of Feb- 
mary, were entitled to national s^pathy, — were included in the 
distnbution of the relief &nd? This interpolation produced a fearf\d 
storm. The whole of the Lefl cried with one voice to the President, to 
call M. d'Aguesseau to order. M. Beaune ascended the tribune, but 
was unable to obtsun a hearing. The President violently rang the bell 
without bdng able to restore silence. Several voices of the Mountain 
cried, *' Down with the Royalist ; he insulted the Republic. Call him 
to Older.* The President, however, refused to obey the injunction, 
insisting on M. S^gur d'Aguesseau's right to address questions to the 
liGnister. The greatest amtation continued on the Left, most of whose 
members stood up gesticulating and shouting, whilst others descended 
into the henncycle. Silence having been at last restored, the President 
said that M. d'Aguesseau had taken him by surprise. He should have 
previonsly apprised him of his intentions, as M. Faucher had done, 
lids explanation did not satisfy the Lefl, who, with redoubled vehe- 
mence, uiged the President to call M. d'Aguesseau to order. M. 
Beaune, having ascended the tribune, personally assailed M. d'Agues- 
seau, whom he denounced as a tool of^ the contemptible government 
of Louis Philippe. Literrupted at every word by cries of "Order" 
from the Right, ne was called to order for an expression which escaped 
08 amidst the noise and confusion. M. Beaune, then turning round 
towards M. Dupin, exclaimed, " You are the Procureur-General of the 
niajority, and not the President of the Assembly." M Dupin called 
Km a second time to order, but on this occasion with censure, when the 
^hole of the L»efk clamorously demanded to be included in the censure, 
^e President, however, having put the order of the day to the vote, it 
*tt adopted by a considerable majority, and the Left saluted the deciaon 
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% 
irith cries of "Down with the conspirators I Vivela RepubUquel'^ The 
tumult here reached its highest pitch, when the President (turning to- 
wards the extremity of the Montagne) called thirty of the most turbu- 
lent to order. M. Bertholon, one of them, then rose and objected to 
that irregular mode of proceeding of the President Those, he said, 
wluMn he ou^t to call to order, were the men who disturbed the delib- 
erations of the Assembly by their Royalist manifestations, their Motions 
language, and their appeal to civil war. (" Bravo " on tiie Left.) M. 
Segur d'Aguesseau, who had hitherto quietly remained seated during 
the whole tumult, here ascended the tribune, and said that, having come 
to the Assembly with the honest and serious intention of founding a 
regular republic, he considered as calumniators those who had ascribed 
to nis words a Royalist character. He had, on the contrary, acted as a 
true republican. (Expostulations on the Left.) " My interrupters," 
continued M. d'Aguesseau, ** or rather my calumniators, forset that it 
was on my motion the entire Assembly rose on the 28th of Ma^ last, 
and joined in the cry of *• Vive la RepMique ! * The majoritjr desires a 
republic different from the one dreamed of by another portion of the 
Affiembly (pointing to the Left), and I glory in the sentiments which ex- 
cited their displeasure." (Loud cries on the Left) M. d'Aguesseau, 
having descended from the tribune, was succeeded by M. La^nge, who 
declared that, for his part, he would not accept the opprobrious epithet 
of calumniator ; that it was an insult offered we Assembly and me en- 
tire of France. 

Aguilar, Don Alfonso, a Spanish noble. Intended duel, in 
1470, with another Gastilian nobleman, in presence of the king 
of Granada. Aguilar failed to appear. His adversary fastened 
his portrait to the tail of the horse on which he was mounted, 
and rode round the lists in triumph. 

AiGNAN, St., Mons. See Frettes^ La. 

Alabama. Constitutional provision : — 

'* The Greneral Assembly shall have power to pass such penal laws to 
suppress the evil practice of duelling, extending to disqualification from 
office, or the terror thereof, as they may deem expedient" 

Alba, Duke of. See Soule^ Neville. 

Albemarle, Lord. See Townshend^ George. 

Alcock, . See, Colclough. 

Aldworth, William. See Buckingham^ Owen. 

Aldworth, , Member of Parliament, and Colonel Chttd- 

WORTH. In England, 1714. At ^'a great court at St. James," 
Chudworth called Aldworth " a Jacobite " ; a quarrel ensued, 
and it was agreed to repair to Marylebone fields in a c(^ch, and 
there adjust the matter. Aldworth was killed. 
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Alficht, ViTTOHTO, Count, a noble poet of Piedmont, and 
Lord LjIgonier, a British peer. Some time previous to 1784. 
Lady Ligonier, a beautiful but licentious woman, became Alfieri^s 
mistress. The duel was in consequence of the intrigue. The 
Count was wounded in the arm. A divorce followed, and the 
adulterer returned to Italy ; but again saw the adulteress twenty 
years afterwards, when she was the wife of a commoner, and 
expressed herself as " perfectly happy." 

Alfieri, subsequently, is supposed to have enjoyed the favors 
of Louisa Maria Caroline, Princess of Stolberg and Countess of 
Albany, and wife of Charles Stuart, "the Pretender" to the 
British throne, irom whom she was separated. After the death 
of the Pretender, the Count and C/Ountess were married. Alfieri 
died in 1803, — the Countess in 1824. Their ashes now min- 
gle under the same monument, at Florence, between the tombs 
of Machiavelli and Michael Angelo. ^The Count was an author 
of much celebri^. His works, consisting of six comedies, 
twenty-one tragedies, and various other writings, were published 
in thirty-seven volumes, a few years after bis decease. It was 
owing to the Countess, he said, that he was able to achieve any- 
thing worthy of preservation. 

Alfonso, King of Portugal. See Ferdinand, King of Spain. 

Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed, and his fourth successor. 
Challenge to Moawiyah, in the year 657. In the wars of the 
Saracens. 

"Ali called out to Moawiyah, * How long shall the people lose tlieir 
lives between us ? Come hither. I chaBenge you to appeal to the 
decision' of God. And which of us two kills Ins man, let him have the 
whole himself' Whereupon, Amrou said to Moawiyah, ' Your cousin 
has made you a &ir proffer.' Moawiyah said it was not fair, because that 
Ali knew that no man had ever yet come out against him but he had 
killed him. Amrou told him that his refusal would look dishonorable. 
Moawivah answered, ^ You have, I see, a mind to enjoy the government 
yourself, after I am gone.' " 

A battle followed. Moawiyah proposed to Ali to submit the 
difference between them to two arbiters, who might determine it 
according to the Koran and the tradition of the people. Ali de- 
clined the proposition at first, but finally acceded to it. 

Allain, Mons. See Cournet, 

Allen, (an eccentric, half-insane Irish lawyer, of some 

note in his time), and a brother of the bar, whose name does not 

Kit 
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appear. It is related in Curran and his Contemporaries^ that 
Allen dashed his bar-wig in the face of his brother lawyer, and 
nearly blinded him with the powder, and that a meeting was the 
consequence. 

The attorney fired and missed ; Allen, who had purposely 
reserved his fire, brandishing his pistol furiously about, to the 
imminent danger of all within its range, wildly demanded of his 
awe-struck second, in whose mind's eye the gallows largely 
loomed, ^^ Shall I rush on him with a shout, after the manner of 
the ancients?'' 

Allen, Rev. Bennet. See Dulany^ Lloyd, 

Allstons, and General Reed. In Texas, in 1841 or early in 
1842. A New Orleans paper of January of the latter year has 
the following chapter of blood : — 

" We learn the end of Willis Allstoo, who shot General Reed, of Flor- 
ida. Mr. Allston, of Tallahassee, challenged General Reed. They fimght 
and the General shot him. Willis Allston, brother of the deceased, loid 
the General had a recontre subsequently, when the former shot the lat- 
ter. Allston then went to Texas. About the 10th of last month, he 
met Dr. John McNeil Stewart in the.woods near Brazoria. An alter- 
cation arose between them relative to a friend of Mr. Stewart Allston 
drew his knife to stab him, but Stewart, perceiving his intention, fired 
three shots at him with one of Colt's pistols. Almon, thoueh severely 
wounded, fired a rifle and shot-gun at his opponent, whicn instantly 
killed him. The citizens of Brazoria arrested Allston, took him out, 
and shot him." 

Alphonse, Mons. See Isidore^ Mons, 

Alvanley, Lord, and Moegan O'Connell, Member of Par- 
liament. In the year 1835. The parties fired several times, 
but without injury to either. The quarrel was political, com- 
mencing between his lordship and the celebrated Daniel O^Con- 
nell, and terminating with his son Morgan, who assumed it for 
reasons which probably appear in the account of the duel of the 
great " Agitator," in this work. 

Alvabado, Don Diego. Challenge to Hernando Pizaero, 
in Spain, in 1539. Hernando had condemned and executed 
Diego de Almagro while in South America. The act was un- 
necessary and unjust. Alvarado was Almagro's friend and 
executor, and denounced Hernando as a base and ungrateful 
tyrant, wherever he went. At last, he challenged the object of 
his hate to single combat, pledging himself " to prove, by his 
good sword, that Hernando, in his treatment of the Adelantado, 
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had acted with cruelty and ingratitude, that he was a bad servant 
to his king, and an unworthy knight.'^ Alvarado died five days 
after sending this challenge. Dark surmises were entertained 
as to the cause of his sudden decease, much to the injury of 
Hernando ; who, for his misdeeds in Peru, generally, was soon 
after loaded with chains and imprisoned ; nor was he released 
until the lapse of twenty years, when, bowed by sorrow and in- 
firmity, life was a burden. 

Amboise, Busst d\ See Bovteville^ Count Charles. 

Amelung, Ferdinand Louis, of Louisiana. He entered the 
military service, as captain of volunteers, in 1812; was retained 
at the peace, when he had the same rank in the regular army. 
He resigned in 1819, and was killed in a duel at Baton Rouge 
the following year. 

Ange, St. Jean d\ Mods. See Aguesseau^ Mofis, Segvr d\ 

Angieb, M. Emile, and M. Charles Moncelet. In France, 
in 1853. Neither harmed. Honor satisfied by a single shot. 
Both literary men, and the duel caused by an article of Monce- 
let, in which he criticized Philiherte^ the last work of Angier. 

Angoul£me, Charles of Valois, Duke. He was a son 
of Charles IX. ; was admitted a knight of Malta, and became 
Grand Prior of France. While known as Count of Auvergne, 
in the reign of Henry IV., and about the year 1604, he became 
involved in plans which were treasonable, and, apprehending de- 
tection, sent a challenge to the Count of Soissons, in order to be 
banished from court. Soissons complained, and Henry, to sat- 
isfy him, exiled the challenger. But the king soon recalled 
Auvergne, and he was committed to the Bastile. In 1605, 
Auvergne was condemned to death ; but his sentence was com- 
muted to imprisonment in the Bastile, where he remained more 
than eleven years. He was created Duke of Angouleme in 
1619, and died in 1650. 

Angus, Earl of. See Spens of Kilspindy. 

Annandale, noble house of. William, son of the second 
Earl of Annandale, was slain in a duel in 1721. Antagonist 
unknown. 

Antont, Mabc. Challenge to Julius C^sar, about the year 
30 B. C. Antony's fortunes were on the wane : indeed, his 
case had become desperate. In his extremity he resolved to 
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perform some extraordinary act of valor, and accordingly chal« 
lenged Csesar to single combat. In Shakespeare, as Caesar reads 
a letter, he speaks thus : 

" He calls me boy : and chides, as he had power 
To beat me oat of i^ypt ; my messenger 
He hath whipped wiUi rods ; dares me to personal combat 
Caesar to Antony. Let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die ; meantime, 
Laugh at his challenge." — AnL Sf Geo., Act 4, Sc. 1. 

Antbaguet, , and Quelus, a minion of Henry HI. of 

France. They fought with two seconds on each side, and with 
swords. Antraguet, however, used both sword and dagger, 
which Quelus said was unfair; whereupon Antraguet replied, 
" Thou hast done wrong to forget thy dagger at home ; we are 
here to fight, and not to settle punctilios of arms.'^ 

Antin, d', Mons. See Frettes^ La. 

Aegenlieu, Mons. See Freiies^ La. 

Arnold, Benedict. See Lauderdale^ Lord. 
. Armstrong, Sir Thomas : a man of some notoriety in the 
time of the Stuarts. In his youth, he was known especially for 
his duels, and his drunken exploits. Scott introduces him in 
Peveril of the Peak as Bully Tom Armstrong, He was ex- 
ecuted without trial, in 1684, for his concern in Monmouth^s 
conspiracy. 

Armstrong, Charles. Time and antagonist unknown. He 
was of the family of Armstrong of Garry Castle. Engaged in 
a duel, a relative of his own, of the name of Eyre, who acted 
as second to his opponent, treacherously murdered him. 

Arran, Charles Hamilton, Count of. Challenge to General 
Macartney, in the reign of Queen Anne. Macartney (second 
of Lord Mohun) slew the Count^s father in a duel, and fled to 
Antwerp. The Count followed him, and invited a meeting. 
The General declined. Arran was the son of the Duke of 
Hamilton " by the injured lady, Barbara Fitzroy." (S^e Hamil- 
ton and Mohun for a particular account of the cause of Arran^s 
cartel.) 

AsHFORD, William. See Thornton^ Abraham. 

Assyria, King of. See Cyrus, King of Persia. 

Aubanye, a member of the noble house of Angouleme, 
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France. Duel with swords ; bat Aubanye used a dagger in ad- 
dition to the weapon agreed upon. His antagonist accused him 
with having an undue advantage, whereupon he threw away his 
dagger. This case, and that of Antraguet, show the dishonor- 
able means resorted to by some duellists of former periods. 

AuGENT, John S. See Jones^ William H. 

AuGERo, Mons. Challenge to General Lemery, in New York, 
in 1852. The Spanish Consul of that city published an official 
statement of the facts in the case. He said, — 

*'I visited General Lemery at the New York Hotel As soon as I 
entered, the Greneral handed me a challenge, addressed to him by Mr. 
Augero. I observed without hesitation that he conld not accept it ; 
that his official acts were not amenable on individual appeals for satis- 
&c1ion, and that it would be a violation of his militant' rank and official 
position, as well as of the laws of the State of New lork, to enter into 
a personal rencontre." 

The combat, according to the Consul's accouot, was declined. 

Bacot, Colonel. See Duleng^ Mons, 

Bagnesi, Marquis of. See Strozzi^ Marquis. 

Bainbridge, William, Captain in the Navy of the United 
States. See Decatur ^ Stephen^ — duel with Barron. 

Bainbridge, Joseph.' See Cochran. 

Baird, Oliver T. See Wright, C. J. 

Balcarras, Lord. See Shelbume, Earl of. 

Ball, . See Kilkenny, Earl of. 

Banister, John, of Virginia, Midshipman in the Navy of the 
United States, in 1835. Antagonist unknown. Banister was 
slain. 

Barbaoon, J. M. See Carroll, E. T. 

Barnave, Ant. Pierre Jos. Marie, a French barrister, and 
deputy to the States-General. The hero of , two duels. The 
earliest, with Viscount de Noailles, in which he fired first and 
missed his adversary, who discharged his pistol in the air ; when 
the friends of both interfered. The second was in August, 
1790, with Mons. de Cazales, with pistols. Cazales was wound- 
ed. Barnave was condemned to death by the revolutionary 
tribunal of Paris, in 1793. He was a man of fine powers of 
elocution ; and as good a judge as Mirabeau was astonished 
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*^ that one so young should spekk so long, so rapidly, and so 

eloquently." 

Barne, Benjamin, of England. Antagonist unknown. The 
duel in Ireland, in 1772. Bame killed. He was an officer of 
dragoons, and a descendant of Sir Greorge Bame, knight, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1552. 

Barnes, , Captain. See Welchy Lieutenant. 

Barnett, . See Sheridan^ Richard Brinsley. 

Barnet, Hon. John, ex-Member of Congress, Maryland. 
Challenge, in 1852, to Mons. Sartiges, Minister of France to the 
United States. The message was in the following terms : — 

" To MoNS. Sartiges, Ministre de France. 

" Baltimore, May 3, 1852. 

" Sir, — I inclose, for your information, copy of a letter this day ad- 
dressed to a former fiiend, Prince Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, now 
President of the Senate of France. If, in shadowing forth a &int out- 
line of the in&my of your character, I have given you cause for offence, 

my fiiend General — '■ is authorized by me to receive and respond 

to any communications you may desire to make. 

" The person of an ambassador is sacred, or I should have Jong since 
correctea your impertinence by wholesome chastisement. 

" The stringency of the laws of the District of Columbia in regard to 

rtrsonalities has and will prevent my noticing you there in any way. 
shall remain here until Thursday, 4 P. M., to learn and conform to 
your wishes. I have the honor to be, 

"John Barney." 

The author is indebted to Mr. Barney for the above, and for a 
copy of his communications to Prince Jerome, to Louis Napoleon, 
Emperor of France, and to the President of the United States, in 
which the reasons for his challenge to the French ambassador 
are related in detail. They are substantially the same, and con- 
tain " an array of facts, the truthfulness of which," he remarks, 
" he avers of his own knowledge." These papers may be very 
properly omitted here. I cite, however, a single passage from 
the letter to Prince Jerome : — 

" Sir, — I desire to recall to your memory the period when first I 
had the honor to meet you in my father's house in Baltimore. As an 
officer of the Revolution in America, and Chef de Division in the ser- 
vice of the Bepublic of France, he claimed and had the honor to 
receive you and your suite. 

" The inclosed documents will evidence who I now am, and what I 
have been. 
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^ For more than thirty years the representatiYe of my natiye city in 
tlie councils of the State of Maryland, and in the Congress of the 
United States ; the personal fiiend of the late marshal, Count Ber- 
trand, as is certified by the annexed letter, — I claim your attention in 
representing the degraded character of your Minister to these United 



" For twentynseven years I have enjoyed the privilege of an acquaint- 
ance with the Diplomatic Corps in Washington, and I bear willing tes- 
timony to the amenity, courtesy, propriety, dignity, and polite civility 
of all, — conunanding the respect, esteem, and confidence of the pd- 
ished society of Washington. Mons. Sartiges presents the solitary 
exception," &c., &c. 

Baronnet, Mons. See Coumet. 

Barbell, George. Challenge to Mr. Zebedee Cook, Jun., of 
Boston, in 1820. Mr. Cook published a card, in which he stated 
that, in his opinion, merchants were not required to adjust their 
disputes with pistols. 

Barrington, Colonel Jonah, and a Mr. Gilbert. In Ireland, 
about the year 1759. The parties, after entertaining an irrecon- 
cilable grudge for some time, finally met in single combat, on 
horseback, on the green of Maryborough. It was arranged that 
the ground should be one hundred yards of race, and eight of 
distance ; the weapons, two holster-pistols to each, and a sword ; 
the pistols to be charged with one ball and " swan-drops." Six 
months intervened between the arrangements and the duel. The 
country people, for miles around, were present. Both^parties 
fired, and missed. At the second fire Barrington was wounded, 
and, becoming enraged, a fierce hand to hand fight ensued ; he 
received three additional wounds, and Gilbert was cut on the 
side and thigh. Both wore iron scull-caps under their hats, 
which probably saved their brains. A reconciliation was eflfect- 
ed, which was lasting; and when, subsequently, Barrington 
fought a Mr. Fitzgerald, his antagonist in this afiair was his 
friend or second. 

Barrington, Sir Jonah. The chronicler of the most noted 
Irish duels of his time. He was a duellist himself, and his ac- 
counts of his affairs with Richard Daly and Leonard McNally 
show the manner in which single combats sometimes originatea, 
and were conducted, by gentlemen of the Emerald Isle. 

In the one case, Daly, who was a barrister, gave the chal- 
lenge. Barringten had never spoken a word to him in his life, 
bad scarcely spoken of him, and was wholly unconscious of 
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any cause of offence ; but inasmuch as this was the first invi- 
tation he had received, and as public sentiment in Ireland then 
required that such a challenge should never be declined, he ac- 
cepted without any inquiry as to the reason for being called out. 
They met in the field of Donnybrook. A brother of Sir Eldward 
Crosby, Bart was the friend of Barrington, and John Patterson, 
nephew to the Chief Justice, accompanied Daly. 

Crosby, without salutation or conversation, immediately cried 
out, ^^ Ground, gentlemen ! ground, ground ! damn measure- 
ment ! " The second of Daly advanced, and said that his prin- 
cipal could not think of going further in the business ; that he 
was mistaken, and was sorry for having occasioned so much 
trouble to Mr. Barrington and his friend ; and that he hoped they 
would excuse him, and shake hands with him. To this Barring- 
ton had no sort of objection, but Crosby said, without hesitation, 
"We cannot do that^e^, sir; I shoto you we can*t^^ (taking a 
little manuscript book out of his breeches pocket). " There's 
the rules, — look at that, sir ; see No. 7 : ' No apology can 
be received after the parties meet, without a fire.'* i ou see 
there 's the rule," continued Crosby, " and a young man on his 
first-blood cannot break rule, particularly with a gentleman so 
used to the sport as Mr. Daly. Come, gentlemen, proceed, pro- 
ceed ! " Daly appeared much displeased, but took his ground 
in silence. Barrington did the same. They fired ; Barrington 
took no aim, but wounded Daly. Barrington required to know 
the catfse of the challenge ; but it was now Daly's turn to cite a 
rule, and his friend quoted No. 8 : " If a party challenged ac- 
cepts the challenge without asking the reason of it, the chal- 
lenger is never bound to divulge it afterwards." But this absurd • 
duel ended here. 

In the affair with McNally, Barrington was also the chdlenged 
party. McNally was a short man, " and nearly as broad as 
long, his legs were of unequal length, and he ha^ a f&c^ which 
no washing -could clean," and was a good-natured, hospitable, 
talented, dirty fellow. The parties met in the middle of the 
review-ground, Phcenix Park. Barrington was attended by 
Henry Harding, " a huge, wicked, fighting king's county attor- 
ney," and by Rice Gibbon, a surgeon. His ball struck McNally 
in the side, who cried out, "I am hit" Barrington's surgeon 
instantly ripped up his clothes, and found that the bullet had 
struck the buckle of his gallows (suspenders) and had not en- 
tered his body. Harding exclaimed, " By J ^s, Mac ! you are 
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the only ro^e that I ever knew that was saved by the gallows^ 
McNally had been in so bad odor among gentlemen of the bar 
that no one ^irould fight him. This duel placed him on fight- 
iog ground. He had been universally insulted ; but indignities 
were suspended, and he of^en said that Barrington^s shot was his 
salvation. In Curran and his Contemporaries^ there is an amus- 
ing description of his unfortunate position previously. 

" His distress at one time was truly pitiable, at not being able to in- 
duce anybody to fight him. Being, it seems, under some cloud, Hany 
Grady, who 'wounded everybody with whom he fought, refused that 
feyor to McNally. Everybody followed this inhuman example. The 
poor man could get nobody to shoot him, and was the picture of mis- 
enr. Li vain he fumed, and fretted, and affronted. All seemed deter- 
mined ouvbeing ' guiltless of his blood.' Never was an Irish gentleman 
so unfortunate. At length Sir Jonah Barrineton, out of Christian chaiv 
ity, accepted his cartel, and shot him into fashion. McNally was a man 
again." 

Baurington, William, and Lieut McKenzie. The former 
was a brother of Sir Jonah Barrington, and a youth of twenty 
years ; the latter an officer in the British army. Captain Gillespie, 
though previously considered a friend of the Barringtons, volun- 
teered as McKenzie's second. It seems, by Sir Jonah's Sketches^ 
that the dispute between the principals was private, and ought 
not to have caused a duel. McEenzie was not averse to an 
arrangement ; but Gillespie would entertain no overtures upon the 
subject. The combatants met, fired, and missed. They fired a 
second time. A reconciliation was then proposed, to which Gil- 
lespie objected. Barrington e;cpressed his readiness to adjust the 
difficulty, after the second fire, and while thus protesting, was 
shot dead by Gillespie. Gillespie was arrested, and in 1788 
tried for the oflTence. It was proved at the trial, that Barrington 
declared enough had been done to satisfy the honor of himself, 
and of his antagonist ; that he actually held out his hand to 
McKenzie, but that Gillespie exclaimed, ^^ his friend should not 
be satisfied, and the afiair should proceed.'^ The prosecution 
proved also, that Barrington uttered some harsh expressions rela- 
tive to Gillespie, who, losing his self-control, suddenly threw a 
handkerchief to Barrington, asking if he ^^ dared take a comer 
of that"; that the unfortunate youth snatched at the handker- 
chief, and at the instant received a ball from Gillespie, which 
passed through his body ; that he expired in agony the same 
evening, and that the murderer fied from the field. 
6 
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It is remarked by Sir Jonah, that the circumstance of a sec- 
ond's killing a principal because he desired a reconciliation, has 
no other example in the annals of duelling. 

Judge Bradstreet, who tried the case, held that the death of 
Harrington was clearly murder ; but the jury returned a verdict 
of ^^justifiable homicide,'*'* 

Gillespie became a general in the British army, and a monu- 
ment to his memory has been erected in Westminster Abbey. 
It is said that he Was never happy after Barrington's fall ; that, 
intrepid to excess, he often tempted fate. He was slain under 
the walls of Bangalore, India, and possibly while courting death 
to end his sorrows. 

Barron, James, Captain in the Navy of the United States. 
See Decatur^ Stephen. 

Barrt, , Captain, British Navy. See Montgomery. 

Barthelmt, Mons. See Coumet. 

Barton, . See Graham^ W. G. 

Harwell, , member of the Council of Bengal. See 

Claoering^ General. 

Bassett, Willis H., Surgeon in the Navy of the United States, 
and Jo^iUA Sands, Lieutenant in the same service. In South 
America, in 1830. Bassett was killed. The survivor and 
the seconds were sent to the United States by their commandiqg 
officer. 

Bate, Henry. See Dudley^ Sir Henry ^ Baronet. 

Bath, William Pulteney, Earl of, and Lord Hei^vey. In 
England, in 1731. This duel gave offence to the king, who re- 
moved Mr. Pulteney from the office of Privy Councillor, and from 
the commission of the peace. Pulteney was one of the ablest op- 
ponents of Sir Robert Walpole ; and, on the downfall of that min- 
ister, was elevated to the peerage by the title here given to him. 

Batre, Claude de, a French knight. See Maximilian^ Em^ 
peror of Germany. 

Battier, , an officer of the tenth regiment of hussars,/ 

British army. Challenge, in 1824, to the Marquis of London- 
derry. It seems that the officers of that regiment claimed the 
right to determine who should be admitted into, and who should 
be excluded from, the corps, and that Battier, under the auspices 
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of the Duke of York, obtained a commissioa, in opposition to 
the rale. The result was, that no one would associate with him. 
Thus "driven into Coventry," he retired on half pay. The 
Marquis was colonel of the regiment, hence the challenge. 

Baya&d, Chevalier. See Sotomayor^ Alonxo de. 

Bayard, Godefroi. See £tt, Count (T. 

Bavaria: ibl Court of Honor established in 1819, to prevent 
duelling. Success of the measure unknown. 

Bbaumanoir, a knight of Breton. See Bemhorough^ an Eng^ 
li$h knighi. 

Beaumarchais, Mons. See Clavijo^ Don Joseph Flaxcardo. 

Beaumont, Mons. See Manuel^ Mom. 

Bedford, Duke of, and the Duke of Buckingham. In Eng- 
land, 1822. Both parties fired ; the former in the air. The 
duel grew out of an expression of his grace of Bedford, at a 
county meeting. 

Bellamont, Lord. See Townshend^ Lord. 

Bellasses, Sir Henry, and Thomas Porter. In 1677; I 
quote from the Edinburgh Review : — 

**^ They dined together ... in Sir Bobert Carr's. It happened that 
these two, the greatest friends in the world, were talking together, and 
Sir H. Bellasses talked a little loader than ordinarily to l^m Porter, 
giving him some advice. ScHne of the people standingby said, * What I 
are they Quarrelling, that they talk so nigh ? ' Sir H. Bellasses, hearing 
it, said, ' No ; I would have you know I never quarrel, but I strike ; 
take that as a rule of mine.' * How,' said Tom Porter, ' strike ! I 
would I could see the man in England that durst give me a blow I ' 
With that Sir H. Bellasses did give nim a box on the ear ; and so they 

were fioin^ out to fight, but were hindered But they met ; Porter 

watching we coach of Sir Henry, stopping it, and* bidding him to come 
out of it. 

** So out they went, and they both drew, and they fell to fight, some 
of their acquaintances by. l!ney wounded one another ; and Sir H. 
Bellasses mortally. He, finding himself severely wounded, called to 
Tom Porter, and kissed him, and bade him shift for himself. ' For,' says 
lie, ' T<nn, thou hast hurt me, but I will make shifl to stand pn my legs 
tin tbon mayest withdraw, and the world take no notice of thee ; for I 
would not have thee troubled for what thou hast done.' And then Tom 

Porter diowed him how he was wounded too Both of them were 

• • • . extraordinary friends. It is pretty to hear how the world talk of 
^bem, as a couple of fools that Idlfod one another out of love." 
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I may add, from another source, that James 11., while Duke 
of York, and after the decease of hj$ first wife, desired to 
marry the widow of Sir Henry Bellass^'s ; that they were in fact 
engaged ; that the lady, believing that the Duke^s interests would 
suffer, released him ; but .retained in writing his promise of 
marriage, to preserve her reputation. 

Bembrough, , an English knight, and Beatjmanoir, a 

knight of Breton, of the party of Charles of Blois. 

A duel of thirty knights on a side, about the yekr, probably, 
1349. After the knights of the two nations came into the field, 
and before the combat began, Beaumanoir proclaimed, that ^ it 
would be seen that day who had the fairest mistresses.'' The 
Bretons prevailed, after a bloody combat Among the English 
knights were two distinguished generals, — Sir Robert Knowles 
and Sir Hugh Calverly. In the advance of civilization, the duel- 
lists of our time wonder at a contest so ridiculous as this : may it 
not be well to remember that, in the still further progress of the 
human race, modem duelling will excite equal surprise. 

Bennet, Doctor. See WUtiams^ Doctor, 

Bennett, William. See Stewafrt^ Alphonao. 

Beraed, Mons. See Brives^ Mons. M, 

Beeesfoed, . See Fitzwilliam^ Earl of. 

Bestholon, Mons. See Aguesseau^ Mons. Segur (T. 

Best, a captain in the guard of Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
and Oliver St. Jo^n, of the noble house of Bolingbroke. In 
England. Best was killed. St. John, a student or barrister at 
law, relinquished his studies, and fled the kingdom : adopting a ^ 
military life, he obtained distinction in the wars of the queen and 
her successor, and was finally advanced to the peerage as Vis« 
count Grand ison. 

Best, Captain. See Camelfordy Lord Thomas. 

Beuvron, Marquis of. See BotUevilley Count Charles. 

Biddle, Thomas, and Spencer Pettis. In Missouri, in 1831. 
Both killed. Biddle was the challenged party, and, being near- 
sighted, stipulated a distance of five feet, with pistols. Their 
weapons^ in position^ actually overlapped each other. Both con- 
ducted with remarkable coolness. They exchanged forgiveness 
on the ground. Pettis died the day after, and BidcUe the third day 
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after the duel : the former was a member of Congress elect from 
Missouri, the latter a major in the army of the United States, and 
a brother of Nicholas Biddle, the celebrated banker. The quarrel 
commeDced in the newspapers of St. Louis, during an election 

canvass. 

Bingham, ^ See Moare^ James. 

BivAR, Don Rodbigo (Rttt) Diaz, Count, sumamed The Cid. 
He was the flower of Spanish chivalry, in the eleventh century. 
Two of his single comlMits are memorable. In one, the quarrel 
was between his father and the father of his lady-love. The 
two fathers fought, and Bivar^s was vanquished : when, smarting 
under insult and disgrace, he required his son to espouse his 
cause. Bivar obeyed the call, and the parent of his loved one 
fell by his hand. 

In the other case, the Count was the champion of Ferdinand 
I., who, challenged by Ramiro, King of Aragon, obtained pos- 
session of Calahorra by the success of Bivar, who conquered 
Gonzales, the knight substitute of Ramiro. 

Bivar, in the reign of Alfonso, the son of Ferdinand, fought a 
duel by champions, to redress his own wrongs. The two broth- 
ers. Counts of Carrion, had sued for and received his daugh- 
ters in marriage, merely, it would seem, to obtain Bivar's great 
wealth, which, according to their plan, was given them with 
their brides, whom they instantly treated with the greatest bar- 
barity and abandoned. Bivar at once demanded the restoration 
of his property, and a combat with his inhuman sons-in-law. 
They would gladly have avoided the conflict, but Alfonso insist- 
ed, and they reluctantly complied. The knight-champions of 
Bivar overcame them, but spared their lives. 

Bivar is the hero of the great tragedy of Comeille, and of 
many of the old Spanish romances and ballads. 

Lord Woodhouselee says, that Bivar distinguished himself 
above all other Christian knights, and that Alfonso, by his ser- 
vices, became the most powerful of those, petty sovereigns that 
divided the kingdom of Spain, of whom, at Uiis period, there 
were about twenty (Christians and Mahometans), besides many 
independent nobles. 

Bixio, Mods., ex-Minister of France. See Thiers ^ Mons,^ 
Minister of France, 

BuiE« Jakss. See Peachy^ A, C. 
6» 
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Blanc, Mods. Charles, and Mons. Lacombe. In France, 
1849. The offence was on the part of Lacombe, who wrote a 
paragraph against the brother of Blanc. Lacombe was wounded, 
when the seconds declared that " honor was satisfied." 

Bloomfield, Samuel C, of New Jersey. An officer in the 
army of the United States. Was killed, in 1814. Antagonist 
unknown. 

Blount, Charles, and the Earl of Essex. In England, 
1585. The Earl was the challenged party. It appeare that, 
when Queen Elizabeth first saw Blount at Whitehall, she was 
pleased with his graceful person, and paid him marked attention. 
Essex was angry. At a subsequent time, Blount, who was of 
noble blood, and a younger brother of Lord Mountjoye, ran so 
well at tilt, that Elizabeth sent him a token of her favor. Blount 
soon after appeared at court, with the Queen^s present displayed 
upon his person, which he took no pains to conceal. Essex saw 
the decoration, and asked what it was, and wherefore worn ? On 
hearing the facts from Fulke Greville, the Earl remarked con- 
temptuously, " Now I perceive that every fool must have a 
favor." 

Thereupon, Blount gave a challenge. He met Essex near 
Marybone park, and the haughty Earl was wounded in the thigh, 
and disarmed. When Elizabeth was told of the duel and its 
result, she swore by " God's death, that it was fit that some one 
or other should take the Earl down, and teach hini manners, 
otherwise there would be no ruling him." She said also, " that 
her beauty had been tlie object of their quarrel." But Essex, at 
the time, weary of her fondness, called her " the old woman.'*'* 

Blount, Hon. Thomas, member of Congress from North 
Carolina. Challenge, in 1797, to Hon. George Thatcher, mem- 
ber of Congress from Massachusetts, and subsequently a judge 
of the Supreme Court of that State. 

The offence was given in debate. Mr. Blount introduced a 
series of resolutions on the subject of " Defensive Measures," 
one of which contemplated the putting of eighty thousand of the 
militia of the country " in a state of requisition.'^'* Mr. Thatcher, 
in the course of his remarks to the House, commented upon the 
phrase " requisition^^'' as a French term of which he was not 
fond, and said that, while he had no objection to holding such a 
number of men " in readiness^'* he entertained the hope that the 
sentiment would be expressed in ^^ American language." Mr. 
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Blount thereupon defended the offensive word by an appeal to 
the proceedings of the Congress of the Confederation, and to the 
calls of that body upon the States for troops, during the war of 
the Revolution ; and concluded with saying, that he " thought 
the objection a trifling one, and such as the gentleman ought to 
be ashamed of making." Mr. Thatcher rejoined, that he did 
not often say anything of which he was ashamed ; and closed 
with repeating the old adage, ^' that a guilty conscience needs 
no accuser.'' Mr. Blount rose in great warmth, and declared, 
that he *' should take from no man, with impunity, such language 
as that," when, interrupted by a loud call to order, he took his 
seat. Here the dispute in the House appears to have ended. 
But Mr. Blount, in due time, sent a hostile message. Mr. 
Thatcher's answer afforded much amusement at the expense of 
his chivalrous adversary, and was, in substance, that, being' a 
husband and a father, his family had an interest in his life, and 
that he could not think of accepting the invitation without the 
consent of his wife, then at home in Massachusetts, whom he 
would immediately consult 

Fisher Ames spoke of the affair in a letter to Dwight Foster, 
in his happiest vein : — 

" I leave it to you wise men to save the nation. Some of you must 
watch and pray, and others must fight, if need be. I should not have 
thought the lot would have fallen upon Thatcher to defend his princi- 
ples by the sword. And, what is not the least remarkable, he got into 
the scrstpe by expressing his aversion to anything French. He is a 
worthy rellow. May he long escape wounds and sickness, and enjoy 
as mnch glory as he thirsts ror, without bleeding to get it. Does not J. 
Smith remark the advantage of a wife ? She is an excuse on a chal- 
lenge. God preserve you from gunpowder," &c. 

Blue, William K., of Virginia. Antagonist unknown. He 
entered the army of the United States, as cornet of cavalry, in 
1793 ; was subsequently a lieutenant of dragoons, and a captain 
of infantry. After quitting the service, and after the year 1800, 
he fell in a duel at Fort Washington, Ohio. 

Blundell, , a Lieutenant in the British service. In the 

Isle of Wight, supposed in the year 1813. Blundell was slain. 
His antagonist, his second, and two others, all officers in the 
army, were tried and convicted of murder. They were, how- 
ever, pardoned, but dismissed the service. 

Bodkin, Ambt. See Bourke^ John. 
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Bolton, Duke of, and Stewart. In England, 1760. 

Mr. Stewart was a candidate for a seat in Parliament. Duel 
with swords near Marylebone. Stewart slightly wounded. ^^ The 
Duke, in making a pass, overreached himself, fell down, and 
hurt his knee. The other hid him get up, but he could not ; 
then he bid him ask his life, but he would not.'^ The combat 
ended. 

Bolton, William B. See White^ Francis B. 

Bonaparte, Charles. See Ca^inoy Prince of, 

Bonaparte, Pierre. In France, 1849. Involved in the per^ 
sonal quarrels of the members of the Legislative Assembly, in 
November, it is believed that he was a party to two or three 
duels immediately following them. (See Aguesseau and BcT" 
tholon^ for the quarrels here referred to.) But no particulars 
have been ascertained, except that M. Xavier Durrieu was, prob- 
ably, his antagonist in one of the combats supposed to have 
taken place. (See also Nieikerke^ Count.) 

BoswELL, Sir Alexander, and James Stewart, or Stuart. 
In Scotland, in 1822. Sir Alexander was the son of Dr. John- 
son^s biographer ; and Stewart was connected with some of the 
noblest and most ancient families in Scotland. 

In 1821, a newspaper was started in Edinburgh, called the 
Beacon^ which contained an attack on Stewart ; but that affair 
was settled. Other attacks in the same paper followed, in 
which his " name was directly coupled with the word dastard, — 
with that of bully, — of sulky poltroon, — coward, — despised,'^ 
&c. The Beacon was soon extinct ; but another paper wiis 
started called the Sentinel^ in the first number of which the 
attack on Stewart was renewed. He at length discovered, or 
supposed he did, that Bos well was the writer of one or more of 
these attacks. The Earl of Rosslyn, as Stewart^s friend, had 
an interview with Boswell, who could have adjusted the difficulty 
with the Earl on liberal and honorable terms. But he declined 
the overture made to him. " I cannot submit to be catechized,'' 
said he ; "I will make neither denial nor apology." A meeting, 
according to the code of honor, was thus rendered unavoidable. 

Stewart eJcpected to fall, but escaped. Boswell was killed. 
Stewart fled, leaving a message, that, if a prosecution was de- 
signed against him, he would return. He surrendered himself 
for trial, in accordance with his pledge. It was proved that the 
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duel was a fair one, and he was acquitted. His friend, the 
Earl of Rosslyn, as well as Mr. Douglas, the second of Sir 
Alexander, were witnesses at the trial. The verdict of acquittal 
was received with loud cheers. 

He became involved in speculations soon after, and came to 
America. After his return, he published an account of his 
travels in the United States, and was the editor of the Courier^ 
afaper which supported the Liberals. During the administration 
of Lord Melbourne, he was appointed " Factory Inspector," and 
discharged his duties in a manner satisfactory to all parties. He 
died in 1849, at the age of seventy-four. 

BoTHWELL, James Hepbtirn, Earl, and Duke of Orkney. 
General challenges, in 1567, to all gentlemen of good fame, 
who accused him of participation in the murder of Lord Darnley, 
the husband of Mary of Scotland. 

The'first challenge was contained in a published writing im- 
mediately after his trial and acquittal. No one appears to have, 
accepted it. The second cartel was at the head of Mary's army, 
and on the eve of "a battle with the troops of the nobles who had 
confederated against her. The queen's soldiers were irresolute, 
and discovered no inclination to engage; she wept, threatened, 
and reproached them. Both well, at this juncture, sent to his 
adversaries a defiance, offering to decide the quarrel, and to 
prove his own innocence, in single combat. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Murray of Tullibarden, and Lord Lindsay, contended for the 
honor of entering the lists against him. Robertson, from whom 
this account is derived, remarks, that this challenge proved to be 
a mere bravado ; that Bothwell's sense of guilt, or Mary's com- 
mand (whose husband he then was), prevented the duel. But 
Chalmers states, that Bothwell declined to meet two Murrays, 
because they were inferior to him in rank ; that he gave a defi- 
ance to Morton by name, that Morton is said to have accepted, 
and selected to fight on foot, with two-handed swords ; that Lord 
Lindsay, by Morton's consent, assumed the quarrel, and that the 
Queen is said to have commanded both to desist. 

BoucicAULT, Marechal de, of France, and Governor of Genoa. 
Challenge, in 1403, to the Doge of Venice, or to Cario Zeno, one 
of the most distinguished Venetians of the time. Boucicault and 
Zeno were in command of opposing fleets, — Greece and Venice 
being at war. After a battle, Zeno, in a despatch to the 
Signory, claimed the victory, and added, that, if his ofiicers had 
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performed their duty, not one vessel of the Genoese fleet would 
have escaped him. The haughty Boucicault could ill brook the 
statements of his enemy, and replied to them in a long and 
intemperate cartel, addressed not only to Zeno, but to the Doge 
of Venice. In this communication, he gave them the lie direct ; 
and, to establish his own contrary assertions, — confiding, as he 
declared, in divine justice, in the blessed Mother of God, and in 
St. Greorge, — he challenged either of them to meet him in the 
lists, offering advantage of numbers, — fighting with five against 
six, ten against twelve, fifteen against eighteen, twenty against 
twenty-four. Or, to settle the disputed question of naval superi- 
ority, he would meet galley against galley, on the condition that 
his own vessel should be manned exclusively by Genoese and 
French, and that of his antagonist by Venetians. Neither chal- 
lenge was accepted. Boucicault probably had been, or subse- 
quently was, engaged in a duel at Padua, in the presence of 
many noble Venetians. (See GdUazzo,) 

BoTiLiGNY, Henry, and Cummings. In 1851, at or near 

New Orleans. Bouligny killed. 

BoTJRBON, Duke of. See Charles X of France. 

BouRKE, John, of Glinsk, and Ambt Bodkin. In Ireland, 
date not ascertained. The parties fought, principals and sec- 
onds, at ten paces, with pistols, at right angles, and all fired on a 
signal from an umpire. A child of Bourke (subsequently Sir 
John Bourke) was held upon a man^s shoulder to see ^^ papa 
fight." The two principals were slightly wounded at the first 
fire, and at the second the seconds and Bodkin were severely 
hurt; but no lives were sacrificed. Several of Bourke's ser- 
vants were present. 

BoTiTEViLLE, Francis de, Count, of the ancient and illustri- 
ous family of Montmorenci, and one of the noted duellists of 
France, in the seventeenth century. Four persons of considera- 
tion fell by his sword in three years ; namely, M . Pontgibaud, 
in 1624 ; Count de Thorigny, and the Marquis Desportes, in 
1626 ; and M. Lafrette, in 1627. After the fall of the last, he 
and the Count des Chappelles, his second, fled to Brussels, where 
he was pursued by the Marquis de Beuvron, a relative of the 
Count de Thorigny, who determined to revenge his kinsman's 
death. An apparent reconciliation was, however, effected; 
though it is related that, at the moment they embraced in token 
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of foTgWeness, Beuvron whispered to Bouteville, " I shall never 
be satisfied till I have met you sword in' hand.'' Louis XIIL 
was solicited to pardon Bouteville, but refused ; whereupon 
Bouteville exclaimed, that he " woCild fight in Paris, ay, and in 
the Palais Royal, too ! " It so turned out. On his return to 
France, a duel of three against three was arranged between him 
and Beuvron, and the Palais Royal was selected as the place 
of combat. Beuvron was attended by Buquet, by his equerry, 
and by Bussy d'Amboise ; Bouteville by Des Chappelles, by a 
c^sin who was a constant companion in his duels, and by an- 
other gentleman. They fought with swords and daggers. Bussy 
fell by the hand of Des Chappelles, when the five survivors fled ; 
Beuvron and Buquet to England, Bouteville and his cousin to- 
wards Lorraine. The king ordered a vigorous pursuit of the 
offenders ; and Bouteville and his kinsman were overtaken and 
committed to the Bastile. Louis was importuned by the nobles 
and others, to pardon them. The Countess de Bouteville im- 
plored him, on'^her knees, to spare the life of her husband. 
Again, accompanied by the Princess of Conde, and three duch- 
esses, the wretched wife renewed her supplications. The mon- 
arch was inexorable. Bouteville and his relative were executed. 
Francis Heniy de M ontmorenci, Duke of Luxembourg, a posthu- 
mous son of Bouteville, was early distinguished in war ; and at 
the age of twenty was created a major-general by Anne of Aus- 
tria. It is said that, after Turenne had iTallen, and Conde retired, 
Luxembourg had no equal in France. 

Boinr ALLEN, Mons. See Dujarier^ Mons. 

BouYERiE, Edward, Member of Parliament, and Lord 
Tankerville. In England, 1794. Bouverie was mortally 
wounded. 

BouvET, ^on8. F. and Mons. Roger du Ford. In France, in 
1850. Both were members of the Chamber of Deputies. They 
fought with pistols, without serious result to either. The meet- 
ing was in consequence of an angry personal discussion m the 
Chamber. It is stated that Bouvet is *^ one of the most distin- 
guished and zealous members of the Peace Society ^^ ! 

Bowie, James J., of Maryland. Lieutenant of dragoons, 
army of the United States. Killed in 1809, at New Orleans. 
Antagonist unknown. 

BowLiNGLT, W. H. See Raman^ Charles. 
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Boyd, , a captain, and -^ Campbell, a major in the 

Britisb army. Both were officers of high standing. Campbell 
was a Scotchman of an ancient family. The duel in 1807, in 
Ireland. They fought in the night'time^ without seconds^ at 
seven pcLces^ and in a private room* The dispute was triyiai in 
the extreme. General Kerr had corrected CampbelPs manner of 
giving an order. Campbell, in conversation aly>ut it, said that he 
was right, and the General wrong. Boyd, in reply, expressed 
the opinion, that ^^ neither was correct, according to Dundas, 
which is the king^s order." The whole provocation of Camp- 
bell consisted — as judicially appears — in the manner of Boyd's 
saying, " Yes, I do," in answer to his question, " Do you say I 
am wrong ? " 

Campbell's agony of mind, after the affair, was insupportable ; 
and he resolved to surrender himself. In a letter to his friend, 
E. Thompson, Esq., he declared: "J will die . • . . . and 
suffer a violent and ignominious death for the benefit of my 
countrymen^ who, by my unhappy exit, shall learn to abhor the 
too prevalent and too fashioncAle crime of duelling. ^^ 

He was Iried for murder, convicted, and executed in 1808. 
It is manifest from the proceedings, that, had he fought a com- 
mon duel, he would have been acquitted. His offence was, not 
that he killed Boyd, but that he killed him contrary to established 
rules. This sufficiently appears, I think, from the reasoning of 
the judge who presided at the trial. In his charge to the jury, 
he remarked : — 

^* You must recall to your minds the words of the deceased Captain 
Boyd, namely : * You have hurried me ; I wanted to wait and nave 
friends. Campbell, you are a bad man.' These words are very impor- 
tant ; and if you deem them sufficiently proved, they certainly do away 
all extenuation. If you think them proved, the prisoner is most clearly 
guilty of murder ; the deceased will then have been hurried into the 
field ; the contract of opposing life to life could not have been perfect,** 

It was shown in the evidence, that, after the dispute, the par- 
ties separated for several hours ; that they quartered in a garrison 
where they had mutual friends who could have acted as seconds ; 
and that Boyd maintained in his dying moments that Campbell 
was not fair. Efforts were made to procure the pardon of the 
unhappy officer ; and a touching story of the exertions of his 
wife to move the royal clemency has been preserved. 

Braddock, Edward, a general in the British army, and Colonel 
GuMLEY, presumed of the same service. Horace Walpole 
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(speaking of Braddock^s defeat and death, in the wilds of Amer- 
ica, in 1755), in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, referred to his 
previous mention of the unfortunate General, and remarked, that 
he would then ** complete the poor man's history." Braddock, 
he said, *' once had a duel with Colonel Gumley, Lady Bath's 
brother, [Clizabeth Gumley, wife of William Pulteney, Eai-l of 
Bath,] wno had been his great friend ; as they were going to 
engage, Gumley, who had good humor and wit, (Braddock had 
the latter,) said, ' Braddock, you are a poor dog ! here, take my 
purse ; if you kill me, you will be forced to rup away, and then 
you will not have a shilling to support you.' Braddock refused 
the purse, insisted on the duel, was disarmed, and would not 
even ask his life." 

Bradshaw, Ensign . See Huston^ Lieut. 

Brazer, M. C. See Parkj J. W. 

Breaute, Charles de, a French gentleman of Caux, and a 
captain of a troop of horse. About the year 1600. He was 
a noted duellist of the time, and, of consequence, had been com- 
pelled to leave France. In the present case he arranged a 
combat of twenty French against twenty Flemish gentlemen. 
He slew his antagonist, an officer under the governor of Bois-le- 
due, but was taken prisoner, and put to death by order of that 
functionary. 

Breckinridge, John C. See Cuttings Francis B. 

Bric, , a member of the " Catholic Association," and Mr. 

Hates, solicitor. In Dublin, 1827. Bric was slain. 

Brives, Mons. M., and Mons. Berard. In France, in 1849, 
with pistols. The seconds of the first were Mons. Baune and 
Lefont ; of the latter, Mons. de Heckeren and Chapot Brives 
fired first and missed ; the pistol of Berard missed fire. The 
seconds interfered and put an end to the combat. The duel was 
the result of a stormy debate in the Chamber of Deputies, or 
Legislative Assembly of France. [See Aguesseau and BerthO' 
bn, for a particular account of this discussion.] - 

Beoderick, Hon. D. C, and J. Calet Smith. In California, 
in 1852. The newspaper statement of the affair is, that '^ six 
shots were fired without any serious damage, when the parties 
separated ** in amity. 

BtooES, WAifTER, and Judge Reed. In Mississippi, in 1851. 

7 
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At the first fire, Reed^s ball grazed Brooks^s spine, but did not 
enter his body. Here the combat terminated. 

Brown, Sir Mathew. See Toumshend^ Sir John. 

Bruce, James, the celebrated traveller. Two afiairs. The 
first, at Brussels, in 1757. On the second day afler Bnice's 
arrival at that city, he was in company with a stranger, who was 
wantonly insulted by a third person. Bruce pemonstrated with 
the aggressor, who, for his interference, challenged him. The 
invitation was accepted. The parties met ; our traveller wound- 
ed his adversary twice, and fled from Brussels to Holland. 

The second, in 1773, at Rome. Bruce, before he was consul 
at Algiers, had plighted his faith to a Scotch lady, and during 
his travels had remained true to his engagement. On his return 
from the East, he found that the lady had been united to the 
Marquis d'Accoramboni. He suddenly appeared at Rome, and 
desired the Marquis to apologize in writing for having married a 
lady who had been engaged to him. The Italian nobleman 
politely assured him that he would not have interfered had he 
known of the engagement. This declaration Bruce insisted 
should be expressed in a note. The Marquis declined. There- 
upon, Bruce addressed him in a hostile letter. After complain- 
ing of the course of the Marquis, he says : — 

** I am at least your equal, Marquis, and God alone can do me justice 
for the injury which you have done me. Full of innocence, and with a 
clear conscience, I commit my revenge to him ; and I now draw my 
Bword against you with that confidence with which the reflection of 
having done my duty, and the sense of the injustice and violence which 
I have sufiered from ^ou, withqut any reason, inspire me. At half past 
nine (French reckonmg) I come in my carriage to your gate ; if my 
carriage does not please you, let your own be reSdy. Let us go together 
to determine whicn of the two is the most easy, — to offer an affront to 
an absent man, or to maintain it in his presence." 

This message was sufficiently savage. The Marquis replied : 
" When the marriage with Miss M., at present my wife, was 
contracted, it was never mentioned to me that there was a pre- 
vious promise made to you, otherwise that connection should not 
have taken place.'' He added, that, upon his honor, he had not 
spoken of Bruce in any manner, his person not having been 
known to him. Thus ended the affair. 

Bruce, Edward, Lord of Kinloss, and the Earl of Dorset. In 
Netherlands, in 1613. Bruce was the second noblemaix of the 
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Dame ; and Dorset, at the time of the duel, had not succeeded to 
the title, but was known as Sir Edward (or Sir George) Sack- 
ville. 

I have found frequent references to this tragic affair, but no 
work withui my reach contains an account of the difficulty 
which led to it Chambers, who has woven an interesting story 
out of it, relates (with what departure from historical accuracy 
I have no means of determining) that Bruce was enamored of 
the Lady Clementina, Sackville's sister ; that, while Bruce was 
at Lord Dorse t^s house on a visit to his love, Sackville came 
home in a high state of intoxication and excitement, and, having 
grossly insulted Bruce, finally struck him in the face, in the 
presence of Lady Clementina ; that Bruce, for her sake, pre- 
served a calm demeanor, and, though the words and the blow 
wounded his spirit to its depths, and turned his love for Sackville 
to gall and bitterness, yet had the affray been kept private, as 
he hoped it would, he would not, probably, have called him to 
an account ; that, most unfortunately, the occurrence obtained 
publicity ; and that Bruce was compelled, at length, to resolve 
upon calling Sackville out, because of the loss of the esteem of 
persons of his own rank, and of gentlemen generally. Cham- 
bers, in his story, relates further, that, subsequently, Sackville 
gave Bruce another blow, and thus rendered a duel unavoidable ; 
and that the meeting was appointed on the continent, in conse- 
quence of the king's knowledge of the first quarrel, and the de- 
termination which he had expressed to visit any transgression 
of the laws by either, with his severest displeasure. It is stated 
also, that Bruce took leave of his mother, and of the Lady Cle- 
mentina, feeling that he should never see them more ; that, in 
consequence of his fall, life to both was ever a mere blank ; that 
the latter wore mourning and lived single for the rest of her 
days, while the former caused the heart of her son to be em- 
balmed, and placed in a silver case, and kept it always before 
her upon her table ; and that, after the decease of the Lady 
Bruce, the silver case was deposited in the family vault, where 
it remained undisturbed till the year 1808, when it was removed 
for a short time, during some repairs upon the tomb. 

To return to history. Burke cites from Clarendon, but does 
not narrate the cause of the duel. 

" Sackville," says Clarendon, " entered into a fatal quarrel, upon a 
mbject very unwarrantable, with a young nobleman of Scotland, the 
Lord Brace, upon which they both transported theknselves into JFlan- 
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dcra, and, attended by two cl unugeii ii g ,phe^ 

an obtisadon not to stir bot at the &11 oTone of tfaem, they fonsht under 
the waUB of Antirerp, where the Lord Brace fell dead upon the plaoe ; 
and Sir Edward Sackville (for so he was called), being likewise hurt, 
xetired into the next monastery which was at hand." 

I find it said, that Bruce possessed a character without re* 
proach, and promised, by his talents and excellent qualities, to 
occupy the Y&cy first rank in affidrs ; biit that Sackviile, on the 
other hand, was extravagantly fcmd of frolics, and, according to 
contemporary writers, *^ kept the streets of London in an almost 
perpetual broil.'' Whatever the truth as regards either noble- 
man, the combat was disgraceful to both. They fought in a 
meadow, ankU'deep in water, and in their shirts. Such an en- 
counter ill became gentlemen, even early in the seventeenth 
century ; and, with the duel between the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Shrewsbury, some fifty years later, should be cited to 
silence the outcries of horror of our British brethren, whenever 
the bravos of America, on the borders of civilization, use the 
bowie-knife, and strike down one another in the bridle-path. 

The Earl of Dorset died in 1652. We have his own account 
of his fight with Bruce, in a letter to a friend, dated at Louvain, 
Sept 8, 1613. It is here inserted. As will be seen, he vouches 
for its entire accuracy in the concluding sentence : '^ So may I 
prosper, as I have dealt sincerely with you in this relation." 
Whatever the reader's disgust of details of blood, let Sackville's 
relation be carefully studied and treasured, in order to possess 
a weapon of defence against aspersions often cast upon us 
abroad. 

*< We met at Tergosa, in 2iealand, it being the place allotted for ren- 
dezvous ; he being accompanied witii one Mr. Crawford, a Scotch gen- 
tleman, for his second, a surgeon, and a man. There having rendered 
himself, I addressed my second. Sir John Heidon, to let him understand 
that now all following should be done by consent, as concemins the 
terms whereon we should fight, as also the place. To our seconds we 
gave power for their appointments, who agreed we should so to Ant- 
werp, from thence to Bergen-op-Zoom, where in the midway but a 
village divides the States' territories ftom the Archduke's. And there 
was the destined stage, to the end that, having ended, he that could 
might presently exempt himself fit)m the justice of the coimtrv, by re- 
tinng into the dominion not offended. It was further concluaed, that, 
in case any should fall or slip, that then the combat should cease, and 
he whose ill fortune had subjected him was to acknowledge his VSe to 
have been in the other's hands. But in case one party's swOTd should 
break, because that could only chance by hazard,it was agreed that the 
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oiber shcnild take no advanta^, but either then be made friends, or else 
upon even terms so to it again. Thus these conclusions being each of 
them related to ms party, was by us both approved, and assented to. 
Accordingly -we embarked for Antwerp. And by reason, as I conceive, 
he could not handsomely, without danger of discovery, had not paired 
the sword I sent him to Fans ; bringing one of the same length, but 
twice as broad; my second excepted against itj and advised me to 
match my own, and send him the cnoice, which I obeyed ; it being, you 
know, the privilege of the challenged to select his weapon. At the de- 
Kveiy of the swords, which was performed by Sir John Heidon, it 
pleased the Lord Bruce to choose my own, and then, past expectation, 
lie tdd him that a little of my blood would not serve his turn ; and, 
therefore, be was now resolved to have me alone, because he kneif 
rfor I will use his own words) ^ that so worthy a gentleman, and my 
mend, could not endure to stand by and see hun do that which he must 
to satisfy himself and his honor.' Therefore Sir John Heidon replied, 
that sacn intentions were bloody and butcherly, far unfitting so noble a 
personage, who should desire to bleed for reputation, not for life ; withal 
adding, lie thought himself injured, being come thus &r, now to be pro- 
bilnted &om executing those honorable offices he came for. The Lord, 
for ansiver, only reiterated his former resolutions ; whereupon, Sir John, 
leaving Imn the sword he had elected, delivered me the other, with his 
determinations. The which, not for matter but manner, so moved me, 
as thongh to my remembrance I had not for a long while eaten more 
liberally than at dinner, and therefore unfit for such an action (seeing 
the soi^eons hold a wound upon a full stomach more dangerous than 
otherwise), I requested my second to certify him I wouW presently 
decide the difference, and therefore he should presently meet me on 
horseback, only waited on by our surgeons, they oeing unarmed. To- 
gether we rode, but one before the other some twelve score paces, for 
aboat some two English miles ; and then passion, having so weak an 
enemy to asssdl as my discretion, easily became the victor, and, using 
his power, made me obedient to his commands. I being verily mad 
wkh anger that the Lord Bruce should thirst after my life with a kind 
of assuredness, seeing I had come so far and needlessly to give him leave 
to reg^n his lost reputation, I bade him alight, which with willingness 
he quickly granted, and there in a meadow, ankle-deep in water at the 
least, bidding farewell to our doublets, in our shirts oegan to charge 
each otiier; naving afore commanded our surgeons to withdraw themr 
selves a pretty custance from us, conjuring them besides, as they 
tespected our fiivors, or their own safeties, not to stir, but suffer us to 
execute our pleasure ; we being fully resolved (Grod forgive us !) to de- 
spatch each other by what means we could. I made a tburust at my ene- 
my, but was short, and, in drawing back my arm, I received a great 
'found thereon, which I interpreted as a reward for my short shooting ; 
tut in my revenge I pressed into him, though I then missed him also, 
*iid received a wound in my right pap, which passed level through my 
'^y, and almost to my back. And there we wrestled for the two great- 
7* 
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est and dearest prizes we could ever expect trial for, — honor and life. 
In which stmgghng, my hand haying but an ordinary dove opon it, 
lost one of her servants, though the meanest But at hst breathless, 
yet keeping our hold, there passed on both sides propositions of quitting 
each otners swords. But when amity was dead, confidence could not 
liye, and who should quit first was the question, which on neither part 
either would perform ; and restriving again afi^sh, with a kick and a 
wrench I freed my long captive weapon, which incontinently levying 
at his throat, being master still of his, I demanded if he would ask hiis 
Hfe, or yield his sword, both which, though in that imminent dai^r, he 
bravely denied to do. Myself being wounded, and feeling loss of blood, 
having three conduits running on me, which began to make me faint, 
and he courageously persisting not to accede to either of my proposi- 
tions, through remembrance of his former bloody desire, and feeling of 
my present estate, I struck at his heart, but, with his avoiding, missed 
my aim, yet passed through the body, and, drawing out my sword, re- 
passed it agam through another place, when he cried, * Oh ! I am slain 1' 
seconding his speech with all the force he had to cast me. But being 
too weak, after I had defended his assault, I easily became master m 
him, laying him on his back. When being upon him, I redemanded if 
he^ would request his life ; but it seemed he prized it not at so dear a 
rate to be behcdden for it, bravely replying, * He scorned it.' Which 
answer of his was so noble and worthy, as I protest I could not fiind in 
my heart to offer him any more viblence, only keeping him down until 
at length his surgeon, a&r off, cried, * He would immediately die if his 
wounds were not stopped.* Whereupon I asked if he deared his sur- 
geon should come, which he accepted of; and so, being drawn away, I 
never offered to take his sword, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead 
man, for so I held him to be. This thus ended, I retired to my surgeon, 
in whose arms, after I had remained awhile, for want of blood, I lost 
my si^ht, and withal, as I then thought, my life also. But strong water 
and his diligence quickly recovered me ; when I escaped a great dan- 
ger; for my Lord's surgeon, when nobody dreamt of it, came ftiU at me 
with his Lord's sword; and had not mine with my sword interposed 
himself, I had been slain by those base hands ; althoiigh my Lord Bruce, 
weltering in his blood, and past all expectation of life, conformable to 
all his fonner carriage, which was undoubtedly noble, cried out, ' Bas- 
cal, hold thy hand I ' So may I prosper, as I have dealt sincerely with 
you in this relation.** 

Brunswick, Henrt, Duke of. Challenge, in 1B28, to Andrea 
Gritti, Doge of Venice. When the Duke despatched his cartel 
of defiance to single combat, he had approached the Venetian 
frontier, and had made an unsuccessful diversion in the Veronese. 
The affair between the Emperors Francis and Charles (which 
some writers assign as the origin of modem duelling) occurred 
only the previous year; and his 'grace of Brunswick seems to 
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bave possessed the low ambiUoa of imitating the French mon- 
aich under circumstances that brave men of the time must have 
lidiculed ; for kis chalhnge was to a man who was more than 
eigUy years of age. 

Brumtfields, , sons of the Laird of Craig-house. See 

Carvdchael^ James. 

Bryant, Samuel H., and . In 1814. Bryant was 

a native of North Carolina, and a lieutenant in the army of the 
United States. He was killed. 

Buck, , Lieutenant, army of United States. See Modre^ 

^ Thomas. 

Buckingham, Owen, member of Parliament, and William 
Aldwokth. In England, in 1719 or 1720. They quarrelled 
^ after having drank too freely,^' and fought in the dark. Buck- 
ingham was killed. 

Buckingham, Duke of. See Bedford^ Duke of. 

Buckingham, Duke of. See Shrewsbury^ Earl of. 

BircKiNGHAM, Lord. See Townshend^ George. 

Buckinghamshire, Lord. See Curran^ John PhUpot. 

Buckinghamshire, Sir Henrt, Baronet, and Oliver le Neye. 
In England in 1699. Buckinghamshire mortally wounded. 
He was with King William in the battle of Boyne, 1690, as 
one of his Majesty's aids. At his decease, he was a member 
of Parliament. 

Bugeaqp, Thomas Robert, a Marshal of France. See Du* 
longf Mons. 

Bull, Ole Borneman, one of the greatest musicians of 
modern times. About the year, probably, 1838. His antago- 
nist was a fellow-artist, and was mortally wounded. 

Bunbfrt, Rev. Sir WilliIm, and "Tom Harvey.*' In 
England, 1753. Walpole, in a letter to George Montague, 
wrote : — 

^ Tom Harvey, who always obliges the town with a qaarrel in a dead 
Beaaon, has published a delight^ letter to Sir William Bunbury, full of 
madness and wit. He had given the doctor a precedent for a clei^- 
nan's fighting a duel, and I furnished him witn another story of the 
nme kind, that diverted him extremely,'' &c. 
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BuQxnsT, Mons. See BautevtHe^ Count Charles. 

Burgundy, the Duke of. Challenge, in 1425, to the Duke of 
Gloucester, who held Hainault, of which the challenger wished 
to obtain possession. The defiance was accepted, and a day ap- 
pointed, but I find no account of a duel. 

BuRDETT, Sir Francis, and James Paul. In England, 1807 ; 
the former wounded. The two gentlemen met in consequence 
of ^^ a misunderstanding about the former being chairman of a 
dinner to be given to the latter." Mr. Paul was much before 
the public, at this period, as the accuser of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, and as a candidate for the representation of Westminster 
in Parliament In 1808 he committed suicide. 

Burlington, Lord, and Lord Euston. In England, 1741. 
Burlington challenged Euston, and the challenge was accepted, 
. but the meeting was prevented. 

Burr, Aaron, Vice-President of the United States. See 
Hamilton^ Alexander. 

BuRROWES, Peter. See Butler^ lion. Somerset. 

Butler, Hon. Somerset, and Peter Burrowes, a barrister at 
law. In Ireland, near Kilkenny. 

Barrington gives an amusing story of the meeting between 
these gentlemen, of which I note the substance. Butler was an 
accomplished duellist ; Burrowes was not. The distance ten 
paces ; thfe weapons pistols. Butler's ball struck Burrowes's 
body, and he dropped down. Butler fled. The surgeon was 
called, Burrowes's clothes were ripped up, and his "wound pro- 
nounced mortal. The dying man groaned, tried to recollect 
some prayer, if possible, or a scrap of his catechism. - Brother 
barristers present sighed heavily ; he was about departing to 
another, and, as they endeavored to persuade him, to a better 
world. The spectators closed in to see him die ! Lo ! the sur- 
geon, after a second examination, produced the bullet fired by 
Butler, which, having rattled among the gingerbread, nuts, &c., 
with which Burrowes's waistcoat-pocket was filled, struck a cop- 
per coin, and became flattened. Of course he was Hot hurt : 
suspending his prayers, and rising from the ground, he departed, 
happy in his escape from death. 

Bynum, Jesse A., member of Congress from North Carolina. 
See alley y Jonathan. 
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Btotm, , and — ^ Pekrt. In North or South Carolina, 

1832. The first was editor of the Greenville Sentinel, the other 
of the Greenville Mountaineer. Bynum was mortally wounded, 
and died in great agony. 

Byene, John. See Mountgarret^ Lord. 

Btene, Edmund. See Miller^ William^ Jan. 

Bteon, Lord William. See Chaworth. 

Cadwalladeb, John. See Conway^ General Thomas. 

CjESAR, Jttlitts. See Antony^ Marc. 

Oahill, . See Rutherford. 

Galifosnia : Constitutional provision : — 

** Any citizen of this State who shall, afler the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, fight a duel with deadly weapons, or send or accept a chair 
lenge to fight a duel with deadly weapons, either within this State or 
oat of it, or who shall act as second, or knowingly aid or assist in any 
manner those thus offending, shall not he allowed to hold any office of 
profit, or to enjoy the right of suffrage, under this Constitution.'* 

Caldwell, Doctor. See O^ Sullivan. 

Callieb, General. See Soule^ Pierre. 

Caltebt, Peteb, an ofiicer in the army of William III. of 
England, and of the family of Calvert of Albury Hall. Slain 
in a duel at Chester. 

Camelfobd, Lord Thomas, and Captain Best. In England, 
near " Holland House," in 1804. Lord Camelford, who was an 
eccentric man, and who confessed himself the aggressor, was 
slain. He was found weltering in his blood, deserted by his 
seconds. He was the second of that name, and but twenty-nine 
years of age. I suppose that he enjoyed the title in 1798, when 
a Lord Camelford deliberately shot dead Lieutenant Paterson, in 
the naval yard at Antigua, upon a point of disputed rank ; but 
was " honorably acquitted " by a court-martial, on the ground 
that Paterson's conduct was mutinous. 

Captain Best was reputed a fatal marksman. A short time pre- 
vious to the duel, he had killed a man by the accidental discharge 
of a pistol. Best was miserable ever afterward. He died at 
forty-eight, a perfect wreck. " In his closing hours, he declared 
that the recollection of the duel and its results had embittered 
e?eiy moment of his life, that the whole scene was fresh in his 
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memory, as if it had happened yesterday, and that there were 
times when Lord Camelford seemed to stand before him, and 
gaze on him with an earnestness and tenacity that rendered life 
a burden." 

Camp, J. J., Major. See Woolfolk^ General SoweU. 

Campbell, Major. See Boyd^ Captain, 

Campbell, Colonel. See Coffin^ John. 

Campbell, . In 1833. According to Niles's Register, 

he was Attorney of the United. States for Florida, and was 
killed in a duel. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, and the Lord of Lorn. Campbell was 
the ancestor of the Duke of Argyle, and was knighted by Alex- 
ander ni., in 1280. He was slain by his powerful neighbor, the 
Lord of Lorn. An obelisk was erected over his grave. 

Canino, Charles Bonaparte, Prince of, and a son of the 
Count Rossi. In France, in 1851. The circumstances are thus 
stated : — 

" Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and formerly President of 
the Roman Assembly, has been frequently asssdled indirectlY with 
odious imputations, as having instigated the murder of Rossi. Viscount 
Arlincourt, who has written a reactionary book about Italy, let drop in 
the pages of his Italie Rouge some atrocious insinuations to this effect, 
for which he was recently fined. Stirred up by such hints, and worked 
upon by the blind fury of the foes of the revolution, the second son of 
Cfount Rossi lay in wait for an occasion to avenge his father's death. 
Charles Bonaparte was dining with a friend at a caf€ on the Quai 
d'Orsay, when the waiter announced to him that a gentleman outside 
wished to speak with him. Prince Canino required his name, and, 
being refusea, begged the mysterious stranger to wait till he had finished 
dinner. Rossi sat down at one of the little tables outside the cafe, and 
when his adversary came out marched up to him, saying, * You are the 
Prince of Canino.' Having received an answer in the affirmative, he 
wmed a blow at the Prince's face. Mediators interposed to prevent the 
scuffle from going further, and the principals were led off m different 
directions. They met again in the JPark at Versailles, and exchanged 
a couple of pistol-shots each, at thirty and fifteen paces, without e^^t 
The seconds then declared the requisitions of honor satisfied." 

Canning, George, and Lord Castlereagh. In England, 
1809. The parties met on Putney Heath ; Mr. Canning, attend- 
ed by Charles Ellis (afterward Lord Seaford) ; and -his lordship 
by Lord Yarmouth (subsequently the Marquis of Hertford). 
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They fought in sight of the windows of the house in which Pitt 
died. They fired by signal, and missed. The seconds attempted 
to effect an accommodation : they failed ; but declared that, after 
a second shot, they would retire from the field. At the next fire, 
Casllereagh's ball entered Mr. Canning^s thigh on the outer side 
of the bone. Napier says the wound was severe ; another 
writer, that it was slight. As it is believed that Mr. Canning 
personally surrendered the seals of the Foreign. Office twenty 
days after (Oct 11), at the royal levee, his injury was not, 
probably, very serious. 

According to some accounts, the two statesmen assumed their 
places for a third ^hot, when the seconds, seemg the blood 
streaming from Mr. Canning's wound, interfered, and put an end 
to the combat. Mr. Canning, in the opinion of his biographer, 
might have declined Lord Castlereagh's challenge, on very ob- 
vious grounds, but accepted it, because he thought that his lord- 
ship's letter precluded explanation. Bell remarks, also, that 
Wilberforce blamed Castlereagh, and that Sir Samuel Romilly 
blamed both. 

The affair did not terminate on Putney Heath. Mr. Canning 
was compelled to publish a statement of the whole transaction, 
in answer to certain strictures of Lord Camden ; while Lord 
Castlereagh's secretary issued a " detail " of the " original cause 
of the animosity," which was answered by Mr. Canning. 

This duel, politically, was of no small consequence, since it 
occasioned the dissolution of the ministry. The difficulty be- 
tween the immediate parties is probably stated with accuracy 
by Wade. 

" Mr. Canning," he says, " had some months previously addressed a 
letter to the Duke of Portland, the head of the administration, inform* 
ing his grace that he should resign the Toreign Secretaryship, if 
Lord Castlereagh continued to hold the Secretaryship of War, for 
which department Mr. Canning thought Lord Castlereagh unfit. 

" The l>uke of Portland, eimer from not coinciding m opinion with 
Mr. Canning, or wishing, himself, from the infirmities of age, to retire 
from the nunistry, delayed to act on the suggestion of Mr. Canning, 
though he promised that it should be carried into effect. Meantime, no 
commonication was made to Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Canning con- 
tinued to act with him in the cabinet, even while the important expedi- 
tion to Walcheren was being prepared, without openly avowing any 
objection to the official competence of his colleague. 

"• Under these circumstances, his lordship considered that he had been 
treated with duplicity, and demanded satisfaction." 
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In 1818, Mr. Canning had a personal disagreement with Sir 
Francis Burdett, in consequence of a letter of the baronet to the 
chairman of the '^ Reform Dinner.^' A duel was anticipated, 
and possibly arranged ; but friends effected a satisfactory ad- 
justment 

Cannon, , and Piehson, . At or near Havana, in 

1819. Both midshipmen in the navy of the United States, and 
at the time of the meeting attached to the ship John Adams. 
Cannon killed on the spot. 

Carascosa, General. See Pepe^ General, 

Cardigan, James Thomas, Earl of, and Captain Haryett G. 
P. TucKETT. In 1841, on Wimbledon Common, England. The 
parties met with pistols, at twelve paces. Tuckett was wounded 
at the second shot. 

Lord Cardigan was tried at the bar of the House of Lords and 
acquitted, on the ground that the proof failed to establish the 
identity of Tuckett, as set out in the indictment. Lord Denmeui, 
as Lord High Steward, sat as judge. The bishops were, upon 
their request, excused from answering. The Duke of Cleveland 
answered, " Not legally guilty, upon my honor" ; all the other 
peers said, " Not guilty, upon my honor," in the usual form. 

Cardogan, Captain. See Paget^ Lord, 

Caret, Mathew, and Colonel Oswald. In 1785, in Penn- 
sylvania. The parlies were editors of newspapers in Philadel- 
phia, of opposite politics. The politicd discussions of the time 
were conducted with much asperity, and Oswald indulged in 
remarks in his columns which Carey resented, and which in- 
duced him to send a challenge. In the combat that followed, 
Carey was severely wounded. Singular to remark, he com- 
menced authorship by the publication of an essay on duelling. 

Carlisle, Earl of. See Lafayette^ Marquis of. 

Carmichael, James, and the Brttntfields, of Scotland. 
There is an interesting story founded on the murder of Stephen 
Bruntfield, Laird of Craig-house, and a zealous partisan of 
Mary of Scotland, by James Carmichael, a friend successively 
of Murray and Morton. The tale is founded, I suppose, upon 
facts of history. Chambers, who relates it, quotes from " Bird'» 
Diary," and gives extracts •' from notes of a conversation on 
local antiquities, with Sir Walter Scott," in 1824. 
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It appears, by the tradition mentioned by Sir Walter, that 
Stephen Bruntfield left three sons, who were trained by their 
mother to challenge and fight Carmichael, as each of them 
should arrive at the years of manhood, to avenge their father's 
murder ; that two fought Carmichael, and were slain, and that 
the youngest son obtained the royal leave to meet the mortal foe 
of his family in public lists, on the island of Cramond, where a 
yast assembly of people from every part of Scotland met to wit- 
ness the combat. In this — the third duel — Carmichael was 
killed on the spot. 

The Diary, as quoted, omits an account of one combat. The 
first, as stated, was with the son Stephen, in December, 1596, 
on St. Leonard's Craigs ; and the third, — with the son Adam, — 
" who purchased a license of his Majesty," was in March, 1597, 
" in Bambougle Links, before about five thousand gentlemen." 
"And," concludes the quaint chronicler, *' the said Adam, al- 
though but ane young man, and of mean stature, slew the said 
James Carmichael, he being as able a lyke man as was living." 

Carne, Richard, of England. In Holland. He was slain. 
He was of the family of Came of Nash, and of the lineage of 
Clemen ap Bledri, King of Cornwall. 

Carrel, Armand, a literary character of merit, of France. 
Two duels. In 1832, having reflected upon tlie honor of the 
Duchesse de Berri, he was involved in an affair with one of her 
chivalric defenders, and was severely wounded by the sword of 
his adversary. 

In 1836, he fought a second time with Emile de Girardin, and 
was killed. His remains received a public funeral, and several 
orations and eulogies were pronounced over his grave. 

Carrion, brothers and Counts of. See Bivar^ Don Rod- 
rigo. 

Carroll, E. T., and J. M. Barbagon. At or near New 
Orleans, in 1852, with rifles. After the second fire, the affair 
was amicably settled. Carroll is editor of the Crescent. 

Carson, . See Vance ^ . 

Cartee, W. H., and H. De Courcey. In California, in 1852. 
De Courcey, editor of the Calaveras Chronicle ; he was shot 
through the body. 

Carv, Sir Robert, of Torr Abbey, England. Early in the 
8 
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reign of Henry V. a knight of Aragon, who had won great 
fame by his feats of arms on the CJontinent, went over to Eng- 
land, and gave a general challenge to men of rank and quality. 
Sir Robert consented to meet him, and afler a long and cruel 
encounter, in Smith field, London, vanquished him. The family 
estate of Sir Robert had been confiscated, by reason of thfe de- 
votion of his father to Richard II., but was restored by Henry as 
a reward. 

Castine, Comet. See Moore^ Dudley, 

Castlereagh, Lord Viscount. See Cannings George, 

Cavendish, Lord Fredehic. See Shelhume^ Earl of, 

Cavoie, Philip d'Oger, Marquis of. A French nobleman 
who flourished in the second half of the seventeenth century. He 
became known as the " brave Cavoie," in consequence of his gal- 
lant bearing in the duels in which he was engaged. He seems 
to have escaped punishment for his own affairs of honor, but 
was imprisoned for acting as second in the quarrel of another. 
His release from the Bastile was owing to a maid of honor of 
the queen of Louis XIV., of the name of Coetlogon, who had 
become madly in love with him, and to whom he was married. 
The Marquis died in 1716, at an old age. It is said, that — "a 
fashionable gladiator " — he was one of the handsomest men in 
France, and dressed with singular elegance. 

Cay, or Kay, of England. There is a tradition, that the an- 
cestor of the family of Cay of Charlton Hall, county of Nor- 
thumberland, lost the ancient patrimony in consequence of a 
duel. The substance of the story is, that this ancestor, and a 
gentleman with whom he had a quarrel, agreed to meet in single 
combat, within the pound-fold of Alnwick ; that they locked the 
door or gate on entering, and threw the key over the wall ; that 
Cay slew his adversary, and, climbing the wall, fled ; that his 
estates were forfeited, and that he lived ever af\er in poverty. 

Cazetes, Mons. See Barnave^ Ant. Pierre Jos, Marie, 

Cearnach, Connal, and Ceat. Very ))ossibly the story is 
fabulous. The former is represented as the most valiant champion 
of Europe, and as second in command of the army of Conner, 
King of Ulster (Ireland), and Ceat as commander of the army 
of Connaught, in the " memorable seven years' war '' prior to 
the Christian era. They met in mortal duel. 
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•^Ceat, .... liaving oyertihrown three of the bravest champions of 
IJker, in single combat, sent a herald to Connal Cearnach, to challenge 
him to a personal conflict, which was instantly accepted. For two days, 
we are told, the contest between these chivalrous heroes lasted, of which 
both the armies of Conn^nght and Ulster were spectators. Althonsh 
Ceat was slain first, he sold his life at the dear price of his rival's, for 
Connal lost so much blood in the fierce and desperate struggle, that he 
fell down exhausted, in a swoon, upon the body of Ceat" 

Chaistaignerie, Mens. See Jamac^ Mons, 

Chalais, Mons. See Frettes^ La, 

Chappbles, Count cff. See BoutevUle^ Count Charles. 

Chaeles, King of France. See Richard 11. of England. 

Chaelss v., Emperor of Grermany. See Francis J., King 
of France. 

Chaeles X., King of France, and the Duke of Bourbon. In 
the year 1778, when the king was known as the Count d'Artois. 
The offbnce was on the part of the Count, who, at a ball in the 
opera hall, Paris, pulled off the mask worn by the Duchess of 
Bourbon. The Duke, who was a Conde, and father of the Duke 
d'Enghien, for his challenge to the Count, was banished to 
Chantilly. 

Chavoix, Mons. See ^hipont^ Mons. 

Chawoeth, , and William, Lord Byron. In London, 

in 1765. The parties had a dispute at a public dinner, relative 
to the quantity of game on their respective estates. But the 
difierence did .not seem serious to the gentlemen present, and no 
apprehensions were entertained that it would proceed further. 
The company dispersed at an eariy hour in the evening, when 
Lord Byron invited Mr. Chaworth into a vacant room, in the inn 
or hotel where they had dined, took a candle from a servant, 
told Mr. Chaworth to defend himself, and drew his own sword. 

Mr. Chaworth received a stab in his body fourteen inches deep, 
and was mortally wounded. He was carried to his residence in 
London, and immediately executed his will. He expired the 
morning afler the duel. 

The circumstances of the combat, the meeting without sec- 
onds and by candle-light, occasioned much excitement against 
Lord Byron, and suspicions were raised, that he drew his sword 
and made a pass wiUi it before his antagonist was allowed time 
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to draw his weapon entirely from the scabbard. But his lord- 
ship did not attempt to escape. 

The case was considered so equivocal, that he was arrested, 
and tried before his peers in Westminster Hall. He behaved with 
decorum, but appeared shocked and humbled. The trial lasted 
two days. The Dukes of York and Gloucester were present 
Four of the noblemen, namely, Lords Beaulieu, Falmouth, De- 
spenser, and Orford, acquitted him entirely ; but one hundred 
and twenty others answered that he was guilty of manslaughter. 
He plead his peerage, and escaped, by his privilege, " burning 
in the hand." According to one writer, he was " discharged upon 
simply paying his fine " ; another says, that he was set at liberty 
" on payment of fees " ; while in the State Trials it is said that 
he was released, " having undergone one day's confinement." 

Though he was legally acquitted of murder,^ he suffered the 
punishment of public opinion ; and was consigned to a life of 
seclusion and obscurity. He was the fifth Lord Byron, and 
great-uncle of the poet. He died in 1798. 

The strongest and most lasting attachment of Lord Byron, 
author of " Childe Harold," was to Mary Chaworth, the daugh- 
ter of Lord William's antagonist. This lady, who was two 
years older than his lordship, regarded his love as the passion of 
a schoolboy, and married another. The event caused the poet 
the keenest bitterness, and he never aKuded to it without suffer- 
ing. His disappointment had an influence upon his whole life. 

Cheetham, James. Challenge to William Coleman, in 1804. 
These gentlemen were among the leading, editors of the day. 
Both lived in New York. The first, a Democrat, conducted the 
American Citizen^ the organ of his party ; the latter was editor 
of the Evening Post^ a Federal paper of great influence. 

The cartel of Cheetham was in consequence of an altercation 
in the two newspapers. The state to which the quarrel came at 
last, transpired so far as to be understood or suspected by distin- 
guished gentlemen of the Federal and Democratic parties, who 
interposed to prevent a meeting. But Coleman, for not flighting 
in this case, was involved in another affair, in which his antago- 
nist was slain. See T/iompson^ Captain^ and William Coleman, 

Chetwynd, William. See Walpole^ Horace, 

Chickley, Captain. See Stanly^ John. 

Cholat, Mons. See Aguesseau^ Mons. Segur d\ 
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Chkichton, James, surnamed the *' Admirable," for his won- 
derful feats, and deeds of generosity. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. He challenged a gladiator of Mantua, who, 
by his great skill with the sword, had vanquished the most cele- 
brated masters of that weapon in Europe, and who had just 
slain three antagonists. The victor in the combat, by Chrich- 
ton's terms, was to receive from the other a purse pf fifteen 
hundred pistoles. The gladiator was killed. The money won 
by his fall was presented by the "Admirable" to the widows of 
the three adversaries above mentioned. 

Christie, , Barrister at Law. See Scott^ Editor London 

Magazine. 

Chttdwoeth, CJolonel. See Aldworth^ . 

CiD, The. See Bivar^ Don Rodrigo (Ruy) Diaz^ Count. 

CiLLEY, Jonathan, and William J. Graves. In Maryland, 
near Washington, in 1838. The parties were members of the 
House of Representatives ; the first from Maine, the last from 
Kentucky. Among the gentlemen present at the meeting were 
six other members of Congress ; namely, Messrs. Crittenden and 
Menefee, of Kentucky ; Wise, of Virginia ; Duncan, of Ohio ; 
Bynum, of North Carolina ; and Jones, of Wisconsin. 

This was a corybat under the duello, upon a mere point of 
honor. There was no difficulty between Messrs. Graves and 
Cilley, at any time. Even upon the ground, after an exchange 
of shots, the latter declared, that he entertained for Mr. Graves 
" the highest respect^ and most kind feelings, ^^ 

Mr. Cilley fell mortally wounded, with these sentiments upon 
his lips. It has been suggested that, as there was no personal 
animosity between these gentlemen, a single f^re should have 
satisfied Mr. Graves, and that, by twice renewing the challenge, 
the duel was pushed to an unusual, perhaps to an unjustifiable, ex- 
tremity. Possibly, the intimation is not destitute of force. But 
since no condemnation of the course pursued has been pronounced 
by persons versed in the duello, and since the affair was actually 
conducted throughout by persons of this description, we are re- 
quired to believe that Mr. Cilley was slain in accordance with 
the code. 

In this view of the case, how very deplorable the law which 
demanded, or seemed to demand, two members of the national 
councils, of unquestioned character, to meet in a combat, which, 
8* 
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under the circumstances, was almost sure to terminate only with 
the fall of one or both of them. 

The challenge was given 'because Mr. Cilley declined to 
accept a note from Colonel Webb, borne by Mr. Graves, " on 
grounds which would exonerate Mr. Graves from all responsi- 
bility growing out of the affair." This Mr. Cilley could not do, 
without an admission that, in his remarks in the House relative 
to Colonel Webb, he had slandered that gentleman ; and thus, as 
said Mr. Williams of Maine, in announcing his death in the Sen- 
ate, " he accepted the call, because the act was indispensable^ to 
avoid disgrace to himself, to his family, and to his constituents." 

The supposition, that the letter of Mr. Graves of February 
20, and the reply thereto, by Mr. Cilley, of the following day, 
raised a question of veracity, and thus introduced a new element 
into the case, is without the least foundation, as will be seen from 
the correspondence, and the official paper appended to ;this 
notice. 

The decease of Mr. Cilley was announced in both houses of 
Congress, on the 26th of February, and his remains were in- 
terred from the Hall of Representatives, on the next day. On the 
1st of March, a committee of seven members of the House was 
appointed, "to investigate the causes which led to his death, 
and the circumstances connected therewith." The report of this 
committee was not made until the 25th of April. It contains a 
minute account of everything which occurred, and is well wor- 
thy of a careful study, not only as embracing an authentic 
statement of facts, but as showing the odious, the inhuman cus- 
tom of duelling, as it exists in itie highest walks of American 
society. 

This fatal combat gave rise to a most intense excitement, and 
accusations of an appalling nature were freely circulated against 
some of the actors in it ; but not one of the charges, it is confi- 
dently believed, rests upon competent evidence. Thpre was a 
stern, an unrelenting adherence, even, to stern and unrelenting 
rules, on the part of the principals and their friends, — nothing 
more. In my judgment, the sole motive of all was "to avoid dis- 
grace." We are to blame, then, the public sentiment which 
demanded this course of conduct. 

I knew Mr. Cilley well. He was a man of chivalrous feelings 
and of proud bearing. He seemed never to forget that he was 
of the lineage of an honorable and ancient family, that his 
grandfather was a general officer in the Revolution, and that his 
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brother led the charge of the gallant Miller, at the hattle of 
Bridgewater, in the war of 1812. 

" The conmiittee appointed to investigate the causes which led to the 
death of the Hon. Jonathan Cilley, late a member of the House of 
Representatives, and the circumstances connected therewith, and to 
inquire whether there has been, in the case alluded to, a breach of the 
pnvil^es of the House, and to whom were referred sundry memoriab 
on the sabject, now ask leave to submit their report 

^In discharging the trust committed to them hj the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the conmiittee have endeavored imphcitly to obey its order, 
neither stopping short, on the one hand, of the full measure of the duty 
imposed upon them, nor transcending its just Ihnits on the other. They 
were of the opinion that the investigation was instituted solelj for the 
maintenance of the privileges of the House. It was not within the 
province of the House of Representatives to investigate the causes 
which led to the death of one of its members, or the circumstances 
which attended it, with a view to the punishment of any offender for a 
high crime or misdemeanor. That belongs, in every ca^e, exclusively 
to the courts of law. Senators and representatives are not privileged 
fipom arrest in cases of * treason, felony, and breach of the j^eace ' ; and 
it is a constitutional provision, that * in all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right of a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by law ; 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be 
confronted by the witnesses against him ; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor ; and to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for the defence.' 

" The inquiry, therefore, is directed to one object only, — the main- 
tenance of the privileges of the House ; and the question is. What, in 
that view, were the causes which led to the death of Mr. Cilley,xand 
the circumstances connected therewith, and did they involve a breach 
of those privileges ? 

'*In pursuing this investigation, the committee have examined all 
whose testimony, there was reason to believe, might be material ; and 
Messrs. Graves, Wise, and Jones, members of the House, were permit- 
ted to attend, and to examine and cross-examine the witnesses ; and 
the same leave was extended to Mr. Menefee, of the House, and to Mr. 
Pierce, of the Senate, at their request The entire mass of the testi- 
mony is now submitted as a part of this report One witness, Daniel 
Jackson, of the cit^ of New York, who was summoned to attend, and 
called upon to testify, has neglected to obey the requisition, though \q 
appeared before the committee, and interrogatories were put to him ; 
but from the position in which he stood, and the disclosures of another 
witness, it was not thought worth the time or attention of the House, 
or of the committee, to notice him further. 
^ The lato JonathEUi CiUey, a member of the House, from the State 
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of Mame, fell by the hand of William J. Grayes, a member of the 
House from the State of Kentucky, in a duel fought with rifles, near 
the boundary line between the District of Columbia and the State of 
Maryland, on Saturday, the 24th of Februaijr last 

*^ The causes which led to his death are intimately connected with the 
proceedings of this House. On the 12th of February Mr. "Wise, of 
Virginia, presented to the House a publication in the New York Courier 
and Enquirer, charging a member of Congress with conruptton upon 
the authority of an anonymous writer under the signature of the ' Spy 
in Washington ' ; and thereupon moved a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, with power to send for persons and papers, 
to inquire into the charge. Mr. Wise said : * The character or the 
authonty upon which the charge is made is vouched for as respectable 
and authentic by the editor of the Courier and Enquirer, in whose 
paper it appears, and the House is called upon to defend its honor and 
dignity against the charge.' 

" Mr. Cilley addressed the House in opposition to the resolution. In 
the course of the debate he said, * He knew nothing of this editor ; but 
if it was the same editor who once made grave charges against an insti- 
tution of this country, and afterward was said to have received fiunlities 
to the amount of $ 52,000 fraip the same institution, and gave it his 
hearty support, he did not think his charges were entitl^ to much 
credit in an American Congress.* These words, spoken by Mr. Cilley 
in debate, were strictly in order, were pertinent to the subject under 
discussion, and * did not exceed the bounds and limits of his place and 
duty ' ; and though they implicated a doubt inconsistent with unblemr 
ished honor and character in the person alluded to, yet Mr. Cilley was 
justified in the use of them, by a report of a committee of the House 
of Kepresentatives, appointed on the 14th of March, 1832, to inspect 
the books and examine into the proceedings of the Bank of the Umted 
States. An extract from the report, made by the majority of the com- 
mittee, and published by order of the House of Kepresentatives, is 
hereby annexed, in which it is stated, that *for sixteen months * the New 
York Courier and Enquirer * was warmly opposed' to the Bank of the 
United States; that on the 26th of March, 1831, and within less than nine 
months thereafter, the bank made three loans, amounting *to the sum 
of $52,9 75, which consisted of notes drawn and indorsed by the editors 
only'; and that 'on or about the 8th of April, 1831, it (the paper) 
changed its course in fevor of the bank.' 

'*It was in reference to the facts contained in this report, and pub- 
lished to the world by order of the House of Representatives, that Mr. 
Cilley spoke the words which have been already recited ; and for thus 
alluding to facts put forth in the published .documents of that body, of 
which he was a member, he was called in question by the editor of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, James Watson Webb, on the 12th 
of February, addressed a note to him, reciting those words, appriang 
him that the writer of it was the editor of that paper, and conduding 
with a demand of explanation, couched in very explicit terms. 
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" Gadshfs Hotel, Washington, February 21, 1838. » 

"Sir, — In the Washington Globe of the 12th instant, you are re- 
ported to have said, in the course of the debate which took place in the 
House of Representatives on that day, growing out of a publication 
made in the ifew York Courier and Enquirer : * He (you) knew noth- 
ing of this editor ; but if it was the same editor who had once made 
grave charges against an institution of this country, and afterwards was 
said to have received facilities to the amount of some $ 52,000 from the 
same institution, and gave it his hearty support, he did not think his 
charges were entitled to much credit in an American Congress/ 

"I deem it my duty to apprise you, sir, that I am tiie editor of the 
paper in which the letter from the ' Spy in Washington,* charging a 
member of Congress with corruption, was first published ; and the ob- 
ject of this communication is, to mquire of you whether I am the editor 
to whom you alluded, and, if so, to ask the explanation which the char- 
acter of your remarks renders necessary. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"To THE Hon. Jonathan (Jilley. J. Watson Webb. 

" This demand of explanation, under the circumstances which existed, 
was not susceptible of misinterpretation, and, the sequel proves, waa 
not misunderstood. Mr. Graves was the bearer of this note, having 
read it, and beins fully apprised of its contents, and tendered it to Mr. 
Cilley, in the halTof the House of Representatives, while the House was 
in session. Mr. Cilley declined to ^ceive it, and thereupon a brief cor- 
respondence ensued, which terminated in the challenge and death of 
Mr. Cilley by the bearer of this note. The first note of Mr. Graves was 
delivered by himself to Mr. Cilley, on the same day on which he bore 
the note of Webb, that is, on Wednesday, the 21st of February, 1838, 
and should have borne that date. 

" House of Representatives, February 20, 1888. 

" In the interview which I had with you this momin&r, when you 
declined receiving from me the note of Colonel J. W. Webb, asking 
whether you were correctly reported in the Globe, in what you are 
there represented to have said of him in this House, on the 12th instant, 
you will please say whether you did not remark, in substance, that, in 
declining to receive the note, you hoped I would not consider it in any 
respect disrespectful to me ; and that the ground on which you rested 
your declining to receive the note was distinctly this : that you could 
not consent to get yourself into personal difficulties with conductors of 
public journals, for what you might think proper to say in debate upon 
this floor, in discharge of your duties as a representative of the people ; 
and that you did not rest your objection in our interview upon any pe]> 
Bonal objections to Colonel Webb as a gentleman. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"Hon. Jonathan Cilley. W. J. Graves. 

"It will be observed that the note which Mr. Graves bore is described 
by him as the note of Colonel J. W. Webb, asking whether Mr. Cilley 
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toas CGrrecUy reported in the Globe, in toJiat Tie teas there represented to have 
said in the House of Representatives, on the I2th instctnt. But it will be 
perceived that the note itself, thoush it is thus described by Mr. Graves 
whenever he speaks of it afterward, does not contain that inquiry. 

'* Mr. Cilley, on the same day, personally delivered to Mr. Graves the 
following note in reply : — 

" House of Representatives, February 21, 1888. 

'* The note which you just placed in my hands has be^n recdved. 
In reply, I have to state that in your interview with me this inoming, 
when you proposed to deliver a communication from Colonel Webb, of 
the New York Courier and Enquirer, I declined to recdve it because 
I chose to be drawn into no controversy with him. I neither affirmed 
nor denied anything in regard to his chzuracter; but when you remarked 
that this course on my part might place you in an unpleasant situation, 
I stated to you, and now repeat, that I intended by the reftisal no dis- 
respect to you. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" Hon. W. J. Graves. Jonathan Cilley. 

On Thursday, the day following, Mr. Graves sent his'^econd note to 
Mr. Cilley, which was delivered to him in his seat, during the session of 
the House, by Mr. Menefee, of Kentucky, the latter accompanying its 
delivery with an expression of the hope that Mr. Cilley would perceive 
the propriety of relieving Mr. Graves from a position which was painful 
to him. Mr. Cilley remarked that tiie note snould be attended to. It 
is as follows: — 

^^ House of Representatives, February 22, 1838. 

*' Sir, — Your note of yesterday, in reply to mine of that date, is 
inexplicit, unsatisfactory, and insufficient. Amons other thin^ in this, 
that, in your declining to receive Colonel Webb's communication, it 
does not disclaim any exception to him personally as a gentleman. I 
have, therefore, to inquire whether you declined to receive his communicar 
tion on the ground of any personal exception to him as a gendeman or a 
man of honor t A categorical answer is expected. 

" Very respectfully, 

"Hon. J. Cilley. Wm. J. Graves. 

Mr. Cilley, on the sam4 day, returned the following reply, by Mr. 
Duncan, of Ohio : — 

" House of Representatives, February 22, 1838. 

" Sir,— Your note of this date has just been placed in my hands. I 
regret that mine of yesterday was unsatisfactory to you ; but I cannot 
admit the ri«:ht on your part to propound the question to which you ask 
a categorical answer, and therefore decline any further response to it 

" Very respectfully, 

"Hon. W. J. Graves. Jonathan Cilley. 

On Friday, the 23d of February, Mr. Wise presented to Mr. Cilley, 
at his boarding-house, a few minutes before 12 o'clock, M., a challenge 
from Mr. Graves. 
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''Washinffton Ctty, February 23, 1838. 

^^ Ab you have declined accepting a communication which I bore to 
you from Colonel Webb, and as, bv your note of yesterday, you have 
refused to decline on grounds whicn would exonerate me from all re- 
gponnfaility growing out of the affair, I am left no other alternative but 
to ask that satis&ction which is recognized among gentlemen. My 
fnend, Hon. Henry A. Wise, is authorized by me to md^e the arrange- 
ments suitable to the occasion. Your obedient servant, 

•*HoN. J. CiLLEY. Wm. i. Graves. 

On the evening of the same day, about the hour of 5 o'clock, Mr. 
Jones, the Delegate from Wisconsm, delivered to Mr. Graves, in the 
room of Mr. Wise, and in his presence, an acceptance of the challenge. 

^^ Washington Citt/, February 23, 1838. 

" Tour note of this morning has been received. My fnend, General 
Jones, will * make the arrangements suitable to the occasion.' 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Hon. W. J. Graves. Jonathan Cilley. 

Mr. Jones immediately submitted the following propositions to Mr. 
Wise: — 

" Washington^ Fehruory 28, 1838. 

"Sib, — Mr. Cilley proposes to meet Mr. Graves, at such place as 
may be agreed upon between us, to-morrow, at 12 o'clock, M. The 
weapons to be used on the occasion shall be rifles; the parties placed - 
side by side, at eighty yards' . distance from each other ; to hold the 
rifles horizontally at arm's length, downwsirds ; the rifles to be cocked 
and triggers set ; the words to oe, * Gentlemen, are you ready ? ' After 
which, neither answering ' No,' the words shall be, in regular succession, 

* Fire, — one, two, three, four.' Neither party shall fire oefore the word 

* fire,' nor after the word ' four.* The positions of the parties at the ends 
of the line to be determined by lot. The second of the party losing the 
position shall have the giving of the word. The dress to be ordinary 
winter clothing, and subject to the examination of both parties. Each 
party may have on the ground, besides his second, a surgeon, and two 
other friends. The seconds, for execution of their respective trusts, 
are allowed to have a pair of pistols each, on the ground, but no other 
person shall have any weapon. The rifles to be loaded in the presence 
of the seconds. Should Mr. Graves not be able to procure a rifle by the 
time prescribed, time shall be allowed for that purpose. 

" Your very obedient servant, 
" Hon. Henry A. Wise. Geo. W. Jones. 

At 9 o'clock, P. M., Mr. Wise replied :-- 

"TTosAm^on, February 23, 1838. 
" Sir, — The terms arranging the meeting between Mr. Graves and 
Mr. Cilley, which you presented to me this evening, though unusual 
and objectionable, are accepted, with the understanding that the rifles 
aw to be loaded with a single ball, and that neither party is to raise his 
weapon from the downward horizontal position until the word *fire.' 
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" I will inform you, sir, by the hour of 11 o'clock, A. M., to-moirow, 
whether Mr. Graves has been able to procure a rifle, and, consequently, 
whether he will require a postponement of the time of meeting. 

" Your very obedient servant, 

" Hon. Geo. W. Jones. Henby A. Wise. 

About 8 o'clock, A. M., on the 24th, Mr. Jones left at Mr. Wise's 
room the following note, to wit : — 

''Washington dtv, D, C, February 24, 1838. 

" SiK, — I will receive, at Doctor BeiUy's, on F Street, any commu- 
nication you may see proper to make me, until 11 o'clock, A. M., to-day. 
" Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

« Hon. H. a. Wise. Geo. W. Jones. 

*'Dr. ReiUy's, F Street, February 24, 1838, 10 o'clock, A. M. 

" Sib, — I have called at this place, in conformity with your note <rf 
this morning, to inform you that Mr. Graves has not as yet been able 
to procure a rifle and put it in order, and cannot be ready by 12 
o'clock, M., to-day. He is desirous, however, to have the meeting 
to-day, if possible, and I will inform you by half-past 12 o'clock, M., 
to-day, what time to procure and prepare a weapon ne will reqture. 

" Very respectfully, &c., 

" Hon. Geo. W. Jones. Henry A. Wise. 

Afterwards, Mr. Jones left at Mr. Wise's room the following note, 
to wit: — 

''Washington, February 24, 1838, lOJ A, M, 

" Your note dated at 10 o'clock to-daj is received. In reply, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that I have m my possession an excellent 
rifle, in good order, which is at the service of Mr, Graves. 

" Very respectfully, &c., 

" Hon. H. a. Wise. Geo. W. Jones. 

Afterwards, Mr. Jones sent to Mr. Wise's room the following note, 
to wit ; — 

"Washington, February 24, 1838, 11 ^. 3f. 

" Sir, — Through the politeness of my friend. Doctor Duncan, I now 
tender to you, for the use of Mr. Graves, the rifle referred to in my 
note of 10^ A. M. this morning. 

" Bespectiully, your obedient servant, 

" Hon. H. a. Wise. Geo. W. Jones. 

" And with this note, a rifle and powder-flask and balls w^re left at 
Mr. Wise's room. 

" The rifle was procured by Mr. Jones, and sent by him to Mr. "Wise, 
in accordance with a previous request of Mr. Wise, or in consequence 
of a conversation between them. Mr. Jones says it was in strict accord- 
ance with the request of Mr. Wise ; and Mr. Wise says he had a conver- 
sation with Mr. Jones upon the subject, requested Mr. Jones to inform 
him where one could be obtained, and has no doubt that it was in con- 
sequence of this conversation that Mr. Jones sent the rifle, and that he 
acted with the best motive in sending it 
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"Mr. Wise having received the last note, called on Mr. Jones, and 
informed bim that Mr. Graves had procured another rifle, and would 
he ready for the meeting at 3 o'clock, P. M. The parties met bj 
arrangement on the road to Marlborough, in Maryland. Mr. Cilley was 
accompanied by his second, Mr. Jones, oy Mr. Bynum of North Caro- 
lina, and Ck>lonel James W. Schaumburg, as his mends, and by Doctor 
Duncan of Ohio, as his surgeon. Mr. Graves was attended by Mr. 
Wise, as his second, by Mr. Crittenden, Senator from Kentucky, and 
Mr. Menefee of Kentucky, as his friends, and by Dr. Foltz, of this city, 
as his surgeon ; and all proceeded thence about 2 o'clock, P. M. to the 
place of meeting. Mr. Jones and Mr. Wise immediately marked off 
the ground. The line of fire was at right angles with the rays of the 
sun. The choice of positions fell by lot to Mr. Wise, and Mr. Jones 
had the giving of the word. Mr. Wise chose the position at the north- 
westerly end of the line. The distance was about ninety-two yards. 
There was a strong wind falling on the line of fire at an angle of about 
forty-five de^*ees against Mr. CiUey. 

" The position of Mr. Graves was near a wood, partly sheltered by it. 
and that of Mr. Cilley was on higher ground, and in the open fields. 
The calibre of Mr. Graves's rifle was nearly twice as large as that of 
Mr. Cilley's, and would receive a ball of about eighty to the pound ; 
whOe the xifle of Mr. Cilley would receive a ball of about one hundred 
and thirty-two to the pound. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Hawes, both mem- 
bers of the House from Kentucky, were at some distance off, as specta- 
tors. Mr. Wise had two rifles on the ground, one of which, not oeing 
loaded, remained, by consent, in one of the carriages. The hack-drivers 
were on the ground ; and two other persons (Grsubon Powell and James 
F. Brown) were present, without the consent of either party or their 
fiiends. Shortly after 3 o'clock, P. M., the parties exchanged shots, 
according to the terms of meeting. Mr. Cilley fired first, before he had 
fully elevated his piece ; and Mr. Graves one or two seconds afterwards. 
Both missed. Mr. Graves could not have reserved his fire had he been 
disposed to do so. 

*^ The friends assembled at the request of Mr. Wise, and Mr. Jones 
inquired of Mr. Wise whether his friend (Mr. Graves) was satisfied. 
Mr. Wise immediately said, *Mr. Jones, these gentlemen have come 
here without animosity toward each other; they are fighting merely 
upon a point of honor ; cannot Mr. Cilley assign some reason for not 
receiving at Mr. Graves's hands Colonel Webb's communication, or 
make some disclaimer which wiU relieve Mr. Graves from his position ? ' 
Mr. Jones replied, ' While the challenge is impending, Mr. Cilley can 
make no explanation.' Mr. Wise said, * The exchai^ of shots sus- 
pends the challenge, and the challenge is suspended for explanation.' 
Mr. Jones thereupon went to Mr. Cilley and returned ; and after a few 
^rds in regard to putting in writing what had been and might be said, 
^. Jones proceeded to say, * I am authorized by my friend, Mr. Cilley, 
to »7, that in declining to receive the note from Mr. Graves, purport- 
ing to be fit>m Colonel Webb, he meant no disrespect to Mr. Graves, 
51 
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because be entertained for bim tben, as be now does, tbe bighest respect 
and tbe most kind feelings ; but that be declined to receive tbe note 
because be cbose not to be drawn into any controversy with Colonel 
Webb/ or * be refuses to disclaim disrespect for Colonel Webb, because 
be does not choose to be drawn into an expresdon of opinion as to bim.' 
Both expressions were used in tbe course of tbe conversation. 

" After a consultation on each side, Mr. Wise said to Mr. Jones, * This 
answer leaves Mr. Graves precisely in tbe position in which he stood 
when the challenge was sent.' From an examination of tbe evidence, 
it will be perceived that, although tbe langui^ made use of by tbe per- 
sons present, in narrating what passed on this occasion, is not the same, 
yet there is no substantial difference between them. Mr. Cilley reas- 
serted the ground which he had assumed in the correspondence ; that 
he declined to receive tbe note of Webb, because be cbose to be drawn 
into no controversv with bim ; tbat he refused to disclaim any personal 
exception to Webb as a gentleman or man of honor, because be would 
neither affirm nor deny anything in regard to bis character ; and that in 
declining to receive tbe demand of explanation, be bad intended no 
disrespect to Mr. Graves. Mr. Cilley even went farther, and declared 
that he entertained for him the highest respect and the most kind feelinas. 
Tbe position of Graves was, therefore, not changed, except so mr as toe 
peril of life by Mr. Cilley in defence of his own position, and the subse- 
quent voluntary avowal of the highest respect and tbe most kind feel- 
ings for the individual who bad put bim m jeopardy, may be supposed 
to nave changed it. 

" Mr. Crittenden says tbat it was now * urged on tbe part of Mr. 
Graves, tbat Mr. Cilley ought to make some such explanation or decla- 
ration as had been proposed, for tbe satisfaction of Mr. Graves ; while 
on the part of Mr. Cilley it was urged that Mr. Graves ought to be sat- 
isfied with tbe exchange of shots, without any such explanation or 
declaration.' All the friends of Mr. Cilley urged that Mr. Graves 
should now be satisfied, and that the affair should now terminate, with- 
out requiring from Mr. Cilley any further concession beyond what be 
had already make. Doctor Foltz said he * thought the affair should 
end here ; there was no personal ill-feeling between the parties ; tbat 
they bad both proved themselves men of honor and courage ; and tbat 
Mr. Cilley's opmion of Colonel Webb could not be changed by tbe far- 
ther exchange of shots or tbe receipt of wounds.* Mr. Crittenden was 
understood, by nearly all present, to concur in these views, though it 
seems be did not intend so to be understood, but acqmesced with Mr. 
Wise and Mr. Menefee in insisting that tbe fight should go on, unless 
Mr. Cilley would make tbe concession which bad been demanded. Ac- 
cordingly the challenge was renewed, the parties resumed their posi- 
tions, and again exchanged shots in the manner prescribed bv tbe terms 
of meeting. Mr. Graves fired first, before be bad fiilly elevated his 
piece; Mr. Cilley fired about two seconds afterward. They both 
missed. Mr. Cilley could not have reserved bis fire had be been dis- 
posed to do so. Mr. Jones, Mr. Bynum, Mr. Schaumburg, Dr. Foltz, 
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"Ml, Wise, and Mr. Fuller thought, from the motions and appearance of 
Mr. Graves, that he was hit. He at once said, ^ I must have another 
shot' Mr. Wise says, *He positively, peremptorily, and repeatedly 
insisted upon another shot' 

*^ The seconds and friends again assembled, and the challenge was 
again withdrawn. Mr. Jones said, *Mr. Wise, my friend, in coming to 
the ground and exchanging shots with Mr. Graves, has shown to the 
world that, in declining to receive the note of Colonel Webb, he did not 
do so because he dreaded a controversy. He has shown himself a brave 
man, and disposed to render satisfaction to Mr. Graves. I do think 
that he has done so, and that the matter should end here.' Mr. Wise 
replied, in substance, * Mr. Jones, Mr. Cilley has already expressed his 
respect for Mr, Graves, in the written correspondence, and Mr. Graves 
does not require of Mr. Cilley a certificate of character for Colonel 
Webb ; he considers himself bound not only to preserve the respect due 
to himself, but to defend the honor of his friend, Colonel Webb. Mr. 
Graves only insists that he has not borne the note of a man who is not 
a man of honor and not a gentleman.' The challenge was again re- 
newed, and while the friends were loading the rifles, Mr. Wise and Mr. 
Jones walked apart, and Mr. Wise asked Mr. Jones * if Mr. Cilley 
could not assign the reason for declining to receive the note of Colond 
Webb, that he (Mr. Cilley) did not hold himself accountable to Colonel 
Webb for words spoken in debate ? ' Mr. Jones replied, that ^ Mr. 
Cilley would not assign that reason, because he did not wish to be un- 
derstood as expressing the opinion whether he was or was not account- 
able for words spoken in debate.' Wise then asked Jones whether 
*Mr. Cilley would not say that, in declining to receive the note of 
Colonel Webb, he meant no disrespect to Mr. Graves, either directly or 
indirectly t * To which Mr. Jones replied affirmatively, adding, * Mr. 
Cilley entertains the highest respect for Mr. Graves, but declmed to 
receive the note because he chose to be drawn into no controversy^ "with 
Colonel Webb.' Mr. Jones says that Mr. Wise took no exception to 
this answer, but continued to require other concessions, as stated, to be 
made. 

" Mr. Wise says that in making that proposition he went beyond his 
instructions ; and that the proposition and the response to it were not 
conmiunicated to Mr. Graves, but were commumcated both to Mr. 
Crittenden and to Mr. Menefee. Mr. Crittenden says he does not re- 
member to have heard them, during the progress of the contest, and 
that he does not remember to have given any advice or opinion upon 
them. Mr. Menefee remembers the j)roposition and reply, and posi- 
tively or by acquiescence gave the advice that the reply, thus qucdijied, 
Wje but a reiteration, in substance, of the originel ground assumed by 
Mr. Cilley, and held to be inadmissible by Mr. Graves. Mr. Wise had 
in his possession, on the ground, three written propositions, neither of 
which was exhibited, nor their substance submitted in any other man- 
ner than as before stated. 

"Hr. JoneSf Mr. Bynum, Mr. Schaumbuig, Dr. Duncan, and Dr. 
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Foltz now objected, in the stronj^est langoAge, against the farther 
prosecution of the contest, and insisted that it shomd now cease, and 
that Mr. Graves should declare himself satisfied. Mr. Crittenden was 
understood again, by nearly all present, to concur in these views ; but 
it appears from his testimony, that he acquiesced in the views oi Mr. 
Wise and Mr. Menefee. They insisted that the fight should go on, 
unless Mr. Cilley would make ihe concessions which were demanded; 
either a direct disclaimer of any personal exception to James Watson 
Webb, as a gentleman and a man of honor, in declining to receive his 
note, or an indirect disclaimer, by placing the refusal to receive it upon 
the ground of privil^e ; both of which Mr. Cilley, in the correspond- 
ence and throughout the affair upon the field, had refused to do, and, 
persisting in it, had twice received the fire of his antagonist 

*< Immediately previous to the last exchange of shots, Mr. Wise said to 
Mr. Jones, ' If tins matter is not terminated this shot, and is not settied, 
I will propose to shorten the distance.' To which Mr. Jones replied. 
After this shot, without effect, I will entertain the proposition.' Mr. 
Graves had directed Mr. Wise, if they missed repeatedly, to prevent a 
prolongation of the affair by proposing closer quarters; in consequence 
of which Mr. Wise made the proposition, which would have aggravated 
the severity of the terms. The nfles being loaded, the parties resumed 
their stations, and fired the third time, very nearl^r together. Mr. Cil- 
ley was shot through the, body. He dropped his nfle, beckoned to 
one near him, and said to him, * I am shot, put both his hands to his 
wound, fell, and in two or three minutes expired. 

" Early in the day on which he fell, an agreement was entered into 
between James Watson Webb, Daniel Jackson, and William H. Morell, 
to arm themselves, repair to the room of Mr. Cilley, and force him to 
fight Webb with pistols on the root, or to pledge his word of honor to 
give Webb a meeting before Mr. Graves j and if Mr. Cilley would do 
neither, to shatter his right arm. They accordingly took measures to 
ascertain whether Mr. Cilley was at his lodgings, and finding that he 
was not, they proceeded, well armed, to Bladensburg, where it was said 
the duel between Mr. Graves and Mr. Cilley was to take place. Before 
arriving there, it was agreed between Webb, Jackson, and Morell, that 
Webb should approach Mr. Cilley, claim the quarrel, insist on fitting 
him, and assure him if he aimed his rifie at Mr. Graves, he fWebb] 
would shoot him [Mr. CilleyJ on the spot. It was supposed by them 
tlmt Mr. Graves, or Mr. Wise, or some of the party, would raise a 
weapon at Webb, whereupon it was agreed that Webb should instantiy 
shdot Mr. Cilley, and that they should then defend themselves in the 
best way they could. 

*'• Not finding the parties at Bladensburg, they followed in pursuit to 
the old Magazine, and thence to the shore of the Potomac,' near the 
arsenal, at Greenleaf Point, whence, it being after 3 o'clock, P. M.,they 
returned to the city to await the result ^ It is unnecessary to add,' 
say they, in a statement drawn up by Webb, signed bv Jackson and 
Mx)rell, and published in the New York Courier and inquirer, < what 
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would have been the course of Colonel Webb, if Mr. Graves, instead of 
Mr. Cilley, had been injured. Suffice it to say, that it was sanctioned 
by us; and howeyer much we deplore it, we could not doubt but the 
extraordinary position in which he would have been placed would have 
warranted the course determined upon.' It is difficult to imagine what 
is here darkly shadowed forth, if it be not that, had Mr. Cilley survived 
the encounter with Mr. Graves, and had the latter suffered in it, it 
would then have been the ia,tQ of Mr. Cilley to have encountered an 
assassin. 

" Sucb were the material &ct8 and circumstances which attended the 
death of Mr. Cilley. The committee, entertaining the opinion that the 
cause of the challenge was the cause of Uie death of Mor. Cilley, have 
sought for it where it should be found in the most authentic jform, in the 
correspondence of the parties. 

" Mr. Cilley declined to receive the note of Mr. Webb, because he 
'chose to be drawn into no controversy with him.' He placed his 
refusal to receive a demand for explanation of the words spoken by him 
in debate, solely on the ground of his own voluntary election, without 
assigning an y o ther reason. ' He chose to be drawn into no contro- 
versy' with Webb. He declared, at the same time, that he neither 
affirmed nor denied anything in regard to Webb's character, in declin- 
ing to receive the' note. He declared fiirther, that he had before stated, 
and now repeated, that he intended by the refusal no disrespect to Mr. 
Graves, oxA that he had said this only in reply to a remark of Mr. 
Graves, that this course might place him in an unpleasant situation. 

**Mr. Graves, in his second note, takes but one exception to this first 
note of Mr. Cilley. * It does not disclaim any exception to him (Webb) 
personally as a eentleman.' He s&js : * Your note of yesterday, in re- 
ply to mine of mat date, is inexplicit, unsatis&ctory, and insufficient ; 
among other things in this, — that, in your declining to receive Colonel 
Webb's commumcation, it does not disclaim any exception to him, 
personally, as a gentleman. I have, therefore,' he adds, 'to inquire 
whether you declmed to receive his communication on the ground of 
any personal exception to him as a gentleman or a man of honor ? A 
^ cat^orical answer is expected.' 

" Mr. Cilley, in his second note, regrets that his first was unsatisfac- 
tory, but cannot admit the right of Mr. Graves to propound the question, 
KDd therefore he declines any further response to it. 

^ It is difficult t^ conceive that Mr. Graves, upon this correspondence 
of Mr. Cilley, could have challenged him for intendina disrespect to Mr, 
Graves; £>r any such intention was positively disclaimed, and, as digr 
pears, in a most unexceptionable and courteous manner, in reply to a 
suggestion of his own, which called for it ; or for affinning or denying 
anything in regard to the character of Webb, in declining t» receive 
his note ,* for any such affirmation or denial is also disclaimed, in equally 
positive terms. Mr. Cilley had declined to receive a call firom James 
Watson Webb, for explanation of words spoken in debate in the House 
o^fiepresentatiyeB, and had put his refusal solely on the ground that he 
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chose to be arawn into no controversy "with him ; bnt he is pressed ftuv 
ther, and interrogated beyond this limit which he had assigned to him- 
self, and a categorical answer is demanded to the question whether he 
declined on the ground of any personal exception to Webb as a gentle- 
man or a man of honor. He denies the right to interrogate him in this 
manner for declining a call, which his ri^ht and duty, as a member of 
the House of Representatives, and the just maintenance of the privi- 
leges of that body, required him to decbn^ ; and, denying the right to 
interroffiite, he therefore refused to submit to answer any further. And 
it was Decause he refused to receive the note, and refused to answer 
any further, that he was challenged by another of the same body. 

" This matter is not lefl open to inference or argument The cause 
of the challenge smpears in a manner which precludes all doubt It is 
still further specin^ and avowed by Mr. Graves himself, in his own 
note, which contains the challenge, it is stated clearly, unequivocally, 
and with the utmost precision, and is assigned expressly, and in form, 
as the cause for whicn the challenge is given. ' A^ ybu have declined 
accepting a communication which I bore to you from Colonel Webb, 
and as by your note of yesterday you have refused to decline on 
grounds which would exonerate me from all responsibility growing out 
of the affair, I am left no other alternative but to ask tliat satisfaction 
which is recognized among gentlemen.' Mr. Cilley, by his 'note of 
yesterday,* had refused to answer the question to which a * categorical, 
answer ' had been demanded : that is to say, * whether he declined to 
receive Colonel WebVs communication on the ground of any personal 
exception to him as a gentieman or a man of honor.' The ground of 
challenge, therefore, is, by Mr. Graves himself, expressly stated to be, 
that Mr. Cilley declined to receive the communication from Webb, and, 
by his note of February 22d, refused to answer that question, touching 
the honor of Webb. 

" This was the open and avowed cause, set forth and presented to Mr. 
Cilley, by which he was guided, and upon which he acted, in a matter 
involving the utmost extremity of human responsibility. For this cause, 
and for this alone, he was challenged and fell by the hand of Mr. 
Graves ; unless it be admissible to believe, that, after all verbal commu- ^ 
nication had ceased between him and his antagonist, and the difference 
had assumed the form exclusively of a written correspondence between 
them, he was challenged and fell for a cause not set up in that corre- 
spondence, not put forth as a ground of complaint, not made known to 
him or his friends as a matter of grievance, and in regard to which, 
therefore, it may be believed, he was profoundly ignorant, and had no 
opportunity afforded him in any way of voluntai^ satis&ction or ex- 
planation. 

" Nor is there anything in what subsequently occurred, as disclosed 
by the joint statement of the seconds, or the testimony of any witness, 
which gives color to a su^^stion, that there was, at any time afterward, 
a change of the ground of controversy. 

<< No communication whatever, upon the subject of difference, took 
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place between the principals, their respectiye seconds, or fHends, after 
the challenge was given, oefore the first exchange of shots. Of course, 
no change of the ground of controversy could have occurred until 
a^r Mr. Cilley had received the fire of his antagonist, and had haz- 
arded his life in defence of the position which he had assumed in the 
correspondence. After the first exchange of shots, as already shown, 
Mr. Cilley reasserted his original position, and Mr. Wise insisted that 
what was then said by Mr. Jones only j^laced < the affair upon the 
original grounds,' and left ' Mr. Graves precisely in the position m which 
he stood when the challenge was sent' There was, in fact, no change 
whatever in the position of the parties, except what arose &om the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Cilley had given Mr. Graves the satisfaction 
demanded of an exchange of shots, and fit)m the further circumstance 
that Mr. Cilley not only repeated the disclaimer that he had meant no 
disrespect to Mr. Graves, but positively avowed, also, that he enter- 
tained for him the highest respect and the most kind feelings. 

** In thb state of the controversy the challenge is renewed, and Mr. 
Cilley again puts his life in jeopardy. The chsQlenge being once more 
sospended, he again inasts upon his original position, that he had de- 
clined to recdve the demand for explanation of the words spoken by 
him in debate, because he chose to be drawn into no controversy with 
Webb, and that he would assign no other reason ; and while, on the 
other hand, it was insisted for Mr. Graves, that he considered himself 
bound not only to preserve the respect due to himself, but to defend the 
honor of his mend, Colonel Webb, and that he only insisted ^ that he 
had not borne the note of a man who was not a man of honor and not 
a gentleman/ Mr. Cilley replied afiirmatively to a proposition sub- 
mitted on the part of Mr. Graves, that, in declining to receive the note, 
he meant no disrespect to Mr. Graves, either directiv or indirectly; and 
declared that he entertsdned the highest respect for nim, but declined to 
receive the note, because he chose to be drawn into no controversy with 
Colonel Webb. He excluded, in direct and positive terms, every pos- 
sibility of disrespect to Mr. Graves, directiy or indirectly, and in effect 
only infflsted on nis right to decline a demand for explanation of words 
spoken in debate, because he chose to be drawn into no controversy 
upon the subject, without assigning any other reason. But he was in- 
terrogated for another reason, and another reason was demanded ; and' 
for resisting that demand the challenge was again renewed, and he fell 
a victim in defence of what he conceived to be his rights as an indi- 
vidual, or as a representative of the people in the House of Sepre- 
Bentatives. 

« The ccHnmittee were disposed to pursue this inquiry in every fonn. 
Not content with tracing the cause of the challenge in the written cor- 
respondence, in the assignment of reasons for the challenge under Mr. 
Graves's own hand, and in the various propositions which were sub- 
mitted on the field, from the beginning to the end of the contest, they 
proceeded to put to every witness who was believed to know anything 
npon the eahject the direct inquiry, whether * Mr. Graves or his sec- 
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ond, at anj time before Mr. Cilley fell, communicated to Mr. Cilley, hk 
second, or attendant friends, that a question of vexacit^ between Mr. 
Graves and Mr. Cilley was a point of difficulty to be adjusted ? ' Mr. 
Jones answered, ' Certainly not to me, nor to Mr. Cilley, at any time, 
to my knowledge, either before or during the day the duel was fought 
I did not hear of the existence of such a question until the Sunday ex 
Monday after Mr. Cilley was killed. The written correspondence 
between Mr. Graves and Mr. Cilley does not show the existence of any 
such question of veracity.' Mr. Bynum answered, *■ I heard no sudb 
communication, directly or indirectly, from either Mr. Graves or his 
second, made or intimated to Mr. Cilley or any of his friends, before he 
fell.' Mr. Schaumburg answered, * I did»not understand that there was 
a "question of veracity" between the parties, nor was there anjr conver- 
sation on the subject* Dr. Duncan answered, * They never did, to my 
knowledge. I never heard the question of veracity assigned, during 
Mr. Cilley's life, as the cause of any difficulty.* Mr. Pierce answered, 
*• I never held any conversation with Mr. Graves, or " his second or 
attendant friends," in relation to the late &tal duel, nor did I ever hear 
until subsequently to the 24th of February last, that any question of 
veracity between Mr. Graves and Mr. Cillej was a point of difficulty to 
be adjusted.' Dr. Foltz answered, * They did not' Mr. Wise answered^ 
' I did not know what Mr. Graves may have communicated to Mr. 
Cilley at any time before he fell, as to a question of veracity between 
them. I presume they both knew what had passed between them ver- 
bally. I believe that I did state to Mr. Jones, or to other friends of Mr. 
Cilley, on the ground, that Mr. Graves said Mr. Cilley had assigned to 
him the reason for declining to receive the note of Colonel Webb, that 
he did not choose to be accountable for words spoken in debate. I 
think I so informed Mr. Jones, when I asked him if Mr. Cilley could 
not assign this reason on the ground ; but of this I am not positive.' 
Mr. Crittenden answered, ^ Not that I know of. I know of no com- 
munication between any of these parties other than as before stated, so 
^ as I now recollect Whether those communications involve any 
such question, it is not for me to decide ; no such question was made, 
in terms, that I know of.' Mr. Menefee answered, * Mr. Graves had no 
communication of any kind with Mr. Cilley, his second or attendant 
friends, and of course did not communicate to them that such a question 
was a point of difficulty. Nor did the second of Mr. Graves, as £ur as 
I remember, make such a communication, except so £ur as may be imr 
plied from the propositions made by him, in connection with the oorre- 
spondence, &c. One, at least, of the friends of Mr. Graves, in tbB 
presence of his second, made frequent attempts to direct the attention 
of the second and friends of Mr. Cilley to the difficulty which was pre- 
sented by the terms of Mr. Graves's first note (giving his version of 
what Mr. Cilley had said), and the ground which Mr. Cilley had subse- 
quently assumed. But it was not referred to, in tenns, as a question of 
veracity. It was believed that Mr Cilley had honorable grounds, which 
would be satisfactory to Mr. Graves, and at the same tune compatiUe 
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ifMi ibe tmth, wbicli would effect the object, without making directlj 
such a question while efforts were pending to accommodate. Whether 
the views thus expressed were commumcated to Mr. Cilley, I know 
not For the character of what occurred on this point, so far as I par- 
ticipated in it, the committee are referred to my general statement' 
Mr. Graves said to Dr. Foltz, on the way to the field, * that he had been 
the bearer of a note from Colonel Webb to Mr. Cilley, inquiring if Mr. 
Ciljey had been correctly reported in the Globe, Mr. Cilley remsed to 
recdve the note, and declined giving his reasons, which implicated me, 
in consequence of which I challenged him, but I have no personal ani- 
mosity tovrard him.' Mr. Wise said on the field, ^ Mr. Jones, these gen- 
tlonen have come here without animosity toward each other ; they are 
fighting merely upon a point of honor. These men have nothing 
against each omer ; they are merely settling a point of honor.' 

^ This concurrent testimony of all, without exception, taken in con- 
nection with the written correspondence, the various propositions and 
answers on the field, and the further fact, that Mr. Cilley had not been 
informed that Mr. Graves had undertaken to repeat to others any ver- 
bal communication between them, or that any misapprehension or mis- 
understanding existed between them on that subject, utterly repels the 
niggesdon, that any question of veracity had arisen, or had been made, 
or was the cause of the challenge or the death of Mr. CiUey. Indeed, 
any missmprehen^n on that subject would have given no more just 
ground of animosity, and least of all of the highly vindictive feehngs 
necessarily aroused by a question of veracity, than the very evident 
misapprehension which Mr. Graves labored under, in regard to some 
parts of the note of James Watson Webb of which he was the bearer. 

" The committee will not, injustice to Mr. Graves, harbor the belief, that 
there wete rankling secretly in his bosom any vindictive or hostile feelings 
towards Mr. Cilley, growing out pf any question of personal veracity, 
and prompting him to carry on a deadly warfare under another pretext, 
not only without a direct and explicit disclosure of the real cause of 
difiiculty, such as would have len no misapprehension on the mind 
of any one, but under circumstances which misled the other party and 
his friends, and left him, under that &lse impression, to the foneit of his 
life. 

"The committee have, therefore, come to the conclusion, that the 
words spoken by Mr. Cilley in debate in the House of Representatives, 
the refusal of Mr. Cilley to receive a demand for explanation of those 
words, and his reAisal to assim any other reason for it than that he 
chose to be drawn into no difficulty upon the subject, were the causes 
which led to the death of Mr. Cilley, under the circumstances which 
have been substantially detailed. 

" It remains to inqmre whether there has been a breach of the privi- 
I^es of the House. 

^ It is a breach of the highest constitutional privileges of the House, 
and of the most sacred ridbts of the people in the person of their repre- 
KQtatiyey to ilemand, in a nostile manner, an explanation of words spoken 
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in debate ; to be the bearer of such a demand ; to demand a reason f<w 
refusing to receive it, beyond the mere voluntary election of the mem- 
ber interrogated ; or to demand, under any circumstances, any reason 
at all. No member can be questioned in a hostile way, and put to his 
plea, and yield to it, without subjecting himself to great disadvantage 
in the estunation of many, and impairing his influence and his useful- 
ness as a member. It is a still more aggravated breach of the privi- 
leges of the House, and of the rights of the people in the person of 
their representative, to challenge a member, and to slay him in combat, 
for refusing to comply with any such demand. It is the highest offence 
which can be committed' against either House of Congress, against the 
freedom of speech and of debate therein, against the spirit and the 
substance of tnat constitutional provision, that, for an;^ speech or debate 
in either House, the members shall not be questioned in any other place, 
and violates essentially the right of perfect immunity elsewhere for 
words spoken in debate here, wmch is essential to the independence of 
Congress, and to the existence of constitutional liberty. And when 
this offence is committed by a member, it calls for the exercise of the 
highest powers of the House to purge itself of the evil, to maintain 
enectually its rights and privileges, and to preserve inviolable this im- 
munity, which is guaranteed by the Constitution, not for the sake of the 
individual, but for his constituents and for the country. 

**■ The present case is without any circumstance of extenuation. A 
member of the House, in a manner most strictiy parliamentary, on an 
occasion most appropriate, in language most decorous and moderate, in 
defence of the honor of the House against an anonymous and unfounded 
charge of corruption, had alluded to the published records of former 
proceedings with perfect truth and accuracy ; had, in obedience to his 
duty, declmed a hostile demand for explanation in a manner in which 
the committee can discover no cause of offence ; had, respectfully, with 
expressions of re^t, declined to admit the right to interrogate him 
further; had disclaimed all disrespect, directiy or indirectly, toward 
his antagonist, and avowed for him the highest respect and the kindest 
feelings ; and afler all this, avowed without hostihty, and against the 
strongest protestations of others, he was required, fatally, to expose him- 
self to the third discharge of a rifle. On th« other hand, Mr. Graves, 
a member of the House, voluntarily and unnecessarily became the 
bearer of a demand upon another member in attendance, for expla- 
nation of words spoken in debate ; he presented it in the House while 
the House was in session ; he demanded a reason for the refusal, beyond 
the voluntarv election of that member to be drawn into 4io difliculty 
upon the subject ; which bein^ withheld, he then challenged him in 
tms city, and slew him in this vicinity, while Congress was in session. 

" Every step of Mr. Graves in this progress involved him deeper 
and deeper in a breach of the privileges of the House, until their de- 
struction was consummated in the person of Mr. Cilley. The eye of 
reason can discover, in the whole course of Mr. Cilley, no offence 
towards those who pursued him, except that ^ven by alluding to the 
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records of Conffress, in tbe fitithful and nprigbt discharge of liis duty 
as a member, which jostlj could have given no offence at all. Nor can 
his death be vindicated or excused by any circumstance whatsoever, 
not even by that custom, the relic of unenlightened and barbarous a^s, 
which was formerly supposed to be a proot of some degree of physical 
courage, but is, in fact, a signal monument of the want of the higher at- 
tribute of moral courage; which has, in these modem times, degenerated 
into a game of chances and a scramble for undue advantages ; which 
can furnish no criterion for truth, justice, or honor, and deals out its in- 
flictions of irilsery most severely upon the unoffending and the helpless ; 
irtiich is deeply deplored by all men, even those who submit to it, and 
is forlndden, in every stage of it, by all law, human and divine. 

*< It is not necessary, on the present occasion, to go into any consider- 
ation of the general power of the House to punish for breach of privi- 
l^e, or to inquire into the origin and foundation of that power over 
contempts, which has been asserted by the Parliament of Great Britain 
from lime immemorial, by every legislative body, by every judicial tri- 
bunal, from the highest to the lowest, and repeatedly, by one or the 
other House of Congress, and has been recognized as existing in the 
House of Representatives by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Whether it be a power necessary to the continued existence of the 
legislative body, or a power necessary to the free exercise of its legis- 
lative ftinctions, it is in either case a necessary power, strictly granted 
by the Constitution, and as fully granted as if it were literally expressed. 
But in the case of members, the Constitution has expressly granted the 
power to punish for disorderly conduct, and has also expressly granted 
the power, with the concurrence of two thirds, to expel a member 
for any cause which two thirds of the House may deem sufficient. 

" The committee, therefore, viewing the breach of the rights and 
privileges of the House, on the part of Mr. Graves, to have been an 
offence of this high character, a^inst the vital principle of a deliber- 
ative assembly and of representative government, is constrained, by a 
sense of duty, to present to the House a resolution that he be expelled 
therefrom. 

" It has been decided by the House of Representatives, on a former 
occasion, that it was a breach of privilege to send a challenge to a mem^ 
ber in attendance, or to be the bearer of such challenge. And it is 
equally so to act as second to the challenger. In the present instance 
it appears that Mr. Wise had no knowledge of the demand of expla- 
nation which was borne by Mr. Graves, and had never seen the paper 
until after the fatal catastrophe. But having been early consulted by 
Mr. Graves upon the first letter of Mr. Cilley, and concurring with him 
in his views of it, he bore the challenge to Mr. Cilley, and he acted 
throughout as the second of the challenger, advising and insisting that 
the fight should go on until Mr. Cilley fell. The committee, therefore, 
deeming him deeply involved, under the circumstances which this case 
presents, in a breach of the privileges of the House, report a reso- 
n^n ihat he deserves the decided censure of the House, and that he 
^ censured accordingly. 
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^ Mr. Jones had no knowledge of the affiiir untQ the detennmati 
of Mr. CiUej had been formed as to the acceptance of the challeni 
and the time, mode, weapon, and other preliminaries of the meedi 
But he was the bearer ot the acceptance, and acted throughout as 1 
second of the challenged party ; and it is the opinion of the commitl 
that he was thereby involTed in a breach of pnyil^e, and that he 
censured therefor. 

'* In r^ard to the persons not prindpal nor seconds who were pr 
ent oi; the field, and expressed their opmions at the request of the p 
ties, without haying advised, instipated, or procured the meeting, ho 
ever they might be implicated in t£e courts of law, the conunitfcee ent 
tain doubts l^w &r they would be inyoWed in a breach of priyileg 
and, under a strong conviction that the power of the House should 
exercised, never in a doubtful case, always with moderation, they c( 
tent themselves with presenting the &cts and circumstances, so &r 
thosepersons are concerned, without proposing any action thereon. 

*' Tne committee entertain no doubt that James Watson Webb I 
been guilty of a breach of the privileges of the House ; but they al 
concur unanimously in the opinion, that if there be any real ground 
believe that a conspiracy to assassinate actually existed, as set forth 
that atrocious paper drawn up by him, signed by Daniel Jackson m 
William H. Morell, sworn to dv the latter, and published in the N< 
York Courier and Enquirer, he be left to the chastisement of the com 
of law, and of puUic opinion, and that the House will consult 
own dignity and the public interest by bestowing upon him no furtl 
notice." 

Clarency, Prince of, and Charles de Gontaut, Duke ^ 
Biron. In France, about the year 1581. The parties we 
rival suitors to the heiress of the family of Caumont Eai 
was attended by two seconds, who fought with the principa! 
They met in a snow-storm, at daybreak. Biron and his secon 
arranged, in taking position, that the snow should drive into tl 
faces of their adversaries ; and, by this device, the Prince ai 
bis seconds were slain. Henry III., at the solicitation of tl 
Duke of Epernon, pardoned the triple murder. In the reij 
of Henry IV., Biron became Admiral of France, and a Marshi 
and Ambassador to the Courts of Brussels and Queen Elizabet 
But his star set in blood. He conspired against his royal frien 
and was executed, in 1602. Multitudes visited the church 
which his remains were deposited, in order to sprinkle his gra' 
with holy water. 

Clarendon, Lord. See Ossory^ Lord. 

Clarke, , Captain in the British Navy. See Innes. 

Claby, Mons. See Valentine^ Mons, 
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Claveking, Greneral, and Mr. Harwell. In India, 1775. 
These gentlemen were members of the Council of Bengal, 
under the administration of Warren Hastings. They fought, 
because the General said that Mr. Barwell ^^ had taken money 
in direct contradiction to his solemn oath.^^ 

Clavijo, Don Joseph Flaxardo, and Beaumarchais. Cla- 
vijo loved a sister of Beaumarchais, but forsook her. This de- 
sertion caused an affair of honor, which, with the attending cir- 
cumstances, deprived the former of his employments and the 
respect of his countrymen, and his life afterwards was passed 
under a cloud. Clavijo was a Spanish scholar of note, — the 
translator of BufFon's Natural History into his vernacular, and 
Vice-Director of the Cabinet of Natural History. 

Clay, Henry. This eminent statesman fought two duels. He 
was the challenger in both. The first, in 1808, with Humphrey 
Marshall, a fellow-member of the Legislature of Kentucky. Mr. 
Marshall was a gentleman of talents, of high standing, and a 
Federalist of great influence. He was the constant antagonist of 
Mr. Clay in debate, and finally indulged in personal remarks so 
denunciatory and severe, as to draw a message. They met 
They exchanged two or three shots, and retired from the field, 
each slightly wounded. 

The second, in 1826, on the Virginia shore of the Potomac, 
near Washington, with John Randolph. Mr. Clay, at this time, 
was Secretary of State, Mr. Randolph, a Senator in Congress. 
This duel, like that in 1808, was political. The particular cause 
will appear in the extract from Mr. Benton's Thirty Years in 
the Senate^ appended to this notice. 

Never, in my judgment,* has the utter, unconditional absurdity 
and folly of duelling been so perfectly demonstrated, as in the 
case before us. These two great men — unlike as they were — 
loved one another, even in the hour of meeting in mortal com- 
bat. But in the sudden fusion of political parties, and in events 
which folldwed, they had become alienated, and nothing but the 
magic influence of pistols - — strangely enough — could induce 
them to confess their love, either to themselves or to the world. 

They can never disappear in American history. Their names 
will stand indissolubly connected upon its pages. The Scott or 
the Cooper of a future age, when the duello, as an existing code 
for the adjustment of personal differences, shall have passed for 
ever away, will seize upon the circumstances which preceded, 
10 
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which attended, and which concluded the duel between them, as 
the groundwork of a thrilling story, descriptive of the barbarity 
of the age in which they lived. The writer of fiction will relate 
that Clay and Randolph prepared to meet, and met, in deadly 
strife, their hearts gushing — bursting, even — with tenderest so- 
licitude, each for the other's safety ; that the Virginian, when 
told of the sleeping child, and of the unconscious tranquillity of 
the wife of his adversary, rejoined, in tones as sweet as woman's 
own, " I shall do nothing on the morrow to disturb the sleep of 
the child or the repose of the mother ^ Stranger still, he will re- 
late, that, on the ground, the same voice was heard to breathe, in 
gentlest accent, " I would not heme seen Mr, Clay fall mortally^ 
or even doubtfully wounded^ for all the land that is watered by the 
King of Floods and all his tributary streams^ And so, too, he 
will write down for wondering readers, that the lofty son of Ken- 
tucky, the moment he had discharged his weapon, approached 
his antagonist, and uttered, " I trust in God^ my dear sir^ you 
are untouched ; after what has occurred^ I would not have harmed 
you for a thousand worlds^ Then will come the explana- 
tion, in which it will appear, that the public sentiment of the 
time imperiously demanded this scene, in order that these emi- 
nent men might continue to receive the courtesies of their com- 
peers. 

Some of the great actors in the political strifes which caused 
this combat lived on in hostile word and act, and were never 
reconciled.. 

It is gratifying to know that perfect amity existed between Mr. 
Clay and the Virginia Senator ever after their hostile meeting. 
When Mr. Randolph returned from Russia, he was broken in 
health and spirit. Indeed, he was dying. But he would visit the 
Senate-chamber, and seat himself near Mr. Clay, to grasp his 
hand, to " hear his voice again." 

I now insert an account of the duel, from the pen of General 
James Hamilton, of South Carolina, who was an eyewitness. 

" The night before " says this distinguished gentleman, " Mr. Ran- 
dolph sent K>r me. I found him calm, but in a singularly kind and con- 
fiding mood. He told me that he had something on his mind to tell me. 
He then remarked, * Hamilton, I have detenmned to receive, without 
returning, Clay's fire ; nothing shall induce me to harm a hair of bis 
head; I will not make his wife a widow, nor his children orphans. 
Their tears would be shed over his grave ; but when the sod of Vir- 
ginia rests on my bosom, there is not one in this Wide world, not one 
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individiial, to pay this tribnte upon mine/ His eyes filled, and resting 
his head upon his hand, we remained some minutes silent. I replied, 
* My dear friend (for ours was a sort of posthumous friendship, bequeathed 
by our mothers), I deeply regret that you have mentioned the subject 
to me ; for you call upon me to go to the field and see you shot down, 
or to assume the responsibility,' in regard to your own life, in sustaining 
your determination to throw it away. But on this subject, a man's own 
conscience and his own bosom are his best monitors. I will not advise, 
but under the enormous and unprovoked personal insult you have 
ofiered Mr. Clay, I cannot dissuade. I feel Dound, however, to com- 
municate to Colonel Tatnall your decision.' 

" He begged me not to do so, .and said he was very much afraid that 
Tatnall would take the studs, and refuse to go out with him. I, how- 
ever, sought Colonel Tatnall, and we repaired about midnight to Mr. 
Randolph's lodgings, whom we found reading Milton's great pjoem. For 
some moments he did not permit us to say one word in relation to the 
approaching duel ; and he at Once commenced one of those delightful 
cnticisms on a passage of this poet, in which he was wont so enthusias- 
tically to indulge. Afler a pause. Colonel Tatnall remarked, *Mr. 
Randolph, I am UAd you have determined not to return Mr. Clay's fire ; 
I must say to you, my dear sir, if I am only to go out to see you shot 
down, you must find some other friend.' Mr. Randolph remarked, that 
it was his determination. Afler much conversation on the subject, I 
induced Colonel Tatnall to allow Mr. Randolph to take his own course, 
as his withdrawal as one of his friends might lead to very iniurious 
misconstructions. At length, Mr. Randolph, smiling, said, * Well, Tat- 
nall, I promise you one thing, if I see the devil in Oay's eye, and that, 
with malice prepense, he means to take my life, I may change my 
mind,' — a remarK I knew he made merely to propitiate the anxieties 
of his friend. 

** Mr. Clay and himself met at 4 o'clock the succeeding evening, on 
the banks of the Potomac. But he saw no * devil in Clay's eye,' but a 
man feariess, and expressing the mingled sensibility and firmness which 
belonged to the occasion. 

" I shall never foi^et this scene as long as I live. It has been my 
misfortune to witness several duels, but I never saw one, at least in its 
seauel, so deeply affecting. The sun was just setting behind the blue 
bids of Randolph's own Virginia. Here were two of the most extra- 
ordinary men our countiy m its prodigality had produced, about to 
meet in mortal combat. Whilst Tatnidl was loading Randolph's pistol, 
I i^iproached my friend, I believed for the last time. I took his hand ; 
wre was not in its touch the quivering of one pulsation. He turned 
to me and said, ' Clay is cahn, but not vindictive ; — I hold my purpose, 
Hamilton, in any event ; remember this.' 

" On handing bim his pistol. Colonel Tatnall sprung the hair-trigger. 
Mr* Randolph said, * Tatnall, although I am one of the best shots in 
Viijginia, with either pistol or gun, yet I never fire with a hair-trigger ; 
l^finies, I hare a thick buckakm ^ove on, which will destroy the aeli- 
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cacy of my toach, and tbe trigger majr fly before I know where I am/ 
But from his great solicitude for his friend, Tatnall insisted upon hair- 
ing the trigger. On taking their position, the fact turned out as Mr. 
Randolph anticipated, his pistol went off before the word, with the 
muzzle down. 

^ The moment this event took place. General Jesup, Mr. Clay's 
friend, called out that he would jnstantly leave the ground with his 
friend, if that occurred again. Mr. Clay at once exclaimed, that it 
was an accident, and begged that the gentleman might be allowed to go 
on. On the word bein^ given, Mr. Clay fired without effect, Mr. Ran- 
dolph discharging his pistol in the air. 

^ The moment Mr. Clay saw that Mr. Randolph had thrown away his 
fire, with a gush of sensibility, he instantly approached Mr. Randolph, 
and said, with an emotion I never can forget, * I trust in Grod, my dear 
sir, you are untouched ; after what has occurred, 1 would D»t have 
harmed you for a thousand worlds.** 

The relation of the Hon. Thomas Hart Benton, who wasr also 
an eyewitness, and anxiously interested for both parties, follows. 
It is minute, and in the highest degree interesting. No reader 
of this work will regret, I feel sure, that, abandoning several 
attempts to abridge it, I retain it entire. 

" It was Saturday, the first day of April, towards noon, the Senate not 
bein^ that day in session, that Mr. Randolph came to m3r room at Brown's 
hotel, and ^without explaining the reason of the question) asked me if 
I was tiie blood-relation of Mrs. Clay ? I answered that I was, and he 
immediately repUed that that put an end to a request that he had wished 
to make of me, and then went on to tell me that he had just received 
a challenge from Mr. Clay, — had accepted it, — was ready to go out, — 
and would apply to Colonel Tatnall to be his second. Before leaving, 
he told me he would make my bosom the depository of a secret which 
he should commit to no other person : it was that he did not intend to 
fire at Mr. Clay. He told it to me because he wanted a witness of his 
intention, and did not mean to tell it to his second, or anybody else ; and 
enjoined inviolable sccriBcy untO. the duel was over. ^This was the first 
notice I had of the afiair. The circumstances of the delivery of the 
challenge I had from Greneral Jesup, Mr. Clay's second, and they were 
so perfectly characteristic of Mr. Randolph, that I give them in detail, 
and in the Greneral's own words. 

'^ * I was unable to see Mr. Randolph until the morning of the 1st of 
April, when I called on him for the purpose of delivering the note. 
Previous to presenting it, however, I thought it proper to ascertsun 
from Mr. Randoph himself, whether the information which Mr. Clay had 
received, that he considered himself personally accountable for the 
attack on him, was correct I accordingly informed Mr. Randolph that 
I was the bearer of a message from Mr. Clay, in consequence of an 
attack which he had made upon hb private as well as public character, 
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in the Senate ; that I was aware no one had .a right to question him 
out of the Senate for anything said in debate, unless he chose volun- 
tarily to waive his privileges as a member of that body. Mr. Randolph 
repbed, that the Constitution did protect him, but he would never shield 
himself under such a subterfuge as the pleading of his privilege as a 
Senator from Yii^inia ; that he did hold himself accountable to Mr. 
Clay ; but he said that gentleman had first two pledges to redeem, — 
one, that he had bound himself to fight any member of the House of 
Befu^esentatives who should acknowledge hunself the author of a cer- 
tain publication in a Philadelphia paper ; and the other, that he stood 
pledged to establish certain facts in regard to a great man, whom he 
woukl not name ; but, he added, he comd receive no verbal message 
fixxn Mr. Clay, — that any message from him must be in writing. I re- 
plied, that I was not authorized hy Mr. Clay to enter into, or receive, 
an;^ verbal explanations, — that the inquiries I had made for my own 
satisfaction, and upon my own responsibility, — that the only message of 
which I was the bearer was in writing. I then presented the note, 
and remarked that I knew nothing of Mr. Clay's pledges ; but that if 
they existed as he (Mr. Randolph) understood them, and he was aware 
of them when he made the attacx complained of, he could not avail 
himself of them, — that by making the attack, I thought he had waived 
them himself He said he had not the remotest intention of taking ad- 
vantage of the pledges referred to, — that he had mentioned them 
merely to remind me that he was waiving his privilege, not only as a 
Senator from Vir^nia, but as a private gentleman,-'-?- that he was ready 
to respond to Mr. Clay, and would be obliged to me if I would bear his 
note in reply, — and that he would, in the course of the day, look out 
for a friend. I declined being the bearer of his note, but informed him 
my only reason for declining was, that I thought he owed to himself to 
consult his friends before taking so important a step. He seized my 
hand, saying, " You are right, sir. I thank you for the su^estion ; but, 
as you do not take my note, you must not be impatient uyou should 
not hear from me to-day. I now think of only two friends, and there 
are circumstances connected with one of them which may deprive me of 
his services, and the other is in bad health, — he was sick yesterday, and 
may not be out to-day." 

<< < I assured him that any reasonable time which he might find neces- 
sary to take, would be satisfactory. I took leave of him ; and it is due 
to his memory to say, that his bearing was, throughout the interview, 
that of a high-toned, chivalrous gentleman of the old school.' 

" These were the circumstances of the delivery of the challenge, and 
the only thing necessary to give them their full character is to recollect 
fhat, with this prompt acceptance and positive refusal to explain, and 
this extra cut about the two pledges, there was a perfect determination 
not to fire at Mr. Clay. That determination rested on two grounds : 
first, an entire unwillingness to hurt Mr. Clay ; and, next, a conviction 
that to return the fire would be to answer, and would bo an implied 
ikcknowledgment of Mr. Clay's right to make him answer. This he 
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would not do, either by implication or in words. He denied the 
ri^ht of anyperson to (question him out of the Senate for words spoken 
within it. He took a distinction between man and Senator. As Sena- 
tor he had a constitutional immunity, giyen for a wise pur{K)se, and 
which he would neither surrender nor compromise : as individual he 
was ready to give satisfaction for what was deemed an injury. He 
would receive, but not return, a fire. It was as much as to say, Mr. 
Clay ma^ fire at me for what has offended him ; I will not^ by retunv- 
ing the m*e, admit his riffht to do so. This was a subtile distinction, and 
that in a case of life and death, and not very clear to the common intel- 
lect ; but to Mr. Randolph both clear and convincing. Hb allusion to 
the ^ two pledges unredeemed,' which he might have plead in bar to 
Mr. Clay's challenge, and would not, was another sarcastic cut at Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Ulay, while rendering satisfaction for cuts already 
given. The * member of the House* was Mr. Georpe Kremer, of Penn- 
8>'lvania, who, at the time of the presidentinl election in the House of 
Kepresentatives, had avowed himself to be the author of an anonymous 
publication, the writer of which Mr. Clay had threatened to call to 
account if he would avow himself, — and did not The * great man' 
was President Adams, with whom Mr. Clay had had a newspaper con- 
troversy, involving a question of &ct, — which had been p(»tponed. 
The cause of this sarcastic cut, and of all the keen personauty in the 
Panama speech, was the belief that the President and Secretary, the 
latter especially, encouraged the newspapers in their interest to attack 
him, which they did Ifecessantly ; and he chose to overiook the editors 
and retaliate upon the instigators, as he believed them to be. This he 
did to his heart's content in that speech, — and to their great annoy- 
ance, as the comingof the challenge proved. The ^ two friends' alluded 
to were Colonel Tatnall and myself, and the circumstances which 
might disqualify one of the two were those of my relationship to Mrs. 
Clay, of which he did not know the degree, whether of affinity or con- 
sanguinity, — considering the first no obstacle, the other a complete bar 
to my appearing as his second, — holding, as he did, with the tenacity 
of an Indian, to the obligations of blood, and laying but little stress on 
marriage connections. His affable reception and courteous demeanor 
to General Jesup were according to his high breeding, and the decorum 
which belong to such occasions. A duel in the circle to which he belonged 
was *an affair of honor'; and high honor, according to its code, must 
pervade every part of it Gener^ Jesup Jiad come upon an unpleasant 
business. Mr. Kandolph determined to put him at his ease ; and did it 
so effectually as to charm him into admiration. The whole plan of his 
conduct, down to contingent details, was cast in his mind instantly, as 
if by intuition, and never departed from. The acceptance, the refusal 
to explain, the determination not to fire, the first and second choice of 
a friend, and the circumstances which might disqualify one and delay 
the other, the additional cut, and the resolve to fall, if he fell, on the 
soil of Virginia, was all, to his mind, a single emanation, — the fiash 
of an instant He needed no consultations, no deliberations, to arrive 
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at all these important conclusions. I dwell upon these small circum- 
stances because they are characteristic, and sliow the man, — a man 
wlio belongs to history, and had his own history, and should be known 
as he was. That character can only be shown in his own conduct, — 
his own words and acts : and this duel with Mr. Clay illustrates it at 
many points. It is in that point of view that I dwell upon circum- 
stances which might seem trivial, but which are not so, being illustrative 
of character, and significant, to their smallest particulars. 

" The acceptance of the challenge was in keeping with the whole 
proceeding, — prompt in the agreement to meet, exact in protestinff 
against the right to call him out^ clear in the waiver of his constitutions^ 
privilege, brief and cc^nt in presenting the case as one of some repre- 
oenaon, — the case of a member of an administration challenging a . 
Senator for words spoken in debate of that administration ; and all in 
hrief, terse, and superlatively decorous language. It ran thus: *Mr. 
Randolph accepts the challenge of Mr. Clay ; at the same time, he pro- 
tests against the right of any minister of the executive government of 
the United States to hold him responsible for words spoken in debate, 
as a Senator from Virginia, in crimination of such minister, or the ad- 
ministration under which he shall have taken office. Colonel Tatnall, 
of Greorgia, the bearer of this letter, is authorized to arrange with Gren- 
eral Jesup (the bearer of Mr. Clay's challenge) the terms of the meet>- 
ing to wmch Mr. Randolph is invited by that note.' 

** This protest which Mr. Randolph entered against the right of Mr. 
Clay to challenge him, led to an explanation between their mutual 
friends on that delicate point, — a point which concerned the indepei^ 
dence of debate, the privileges of the Senate, the immunity of a mem- 
ber, and the sanctity of the Constitution. It was a point which Mr. 
Clay felt; and the explanation which was had between the mutual 
Mends presented an excuse, if not a justification, for his proceeding. 
He had been informed that Mr. Randolph, in his speech, nad avowed 
Iris responsibility to Mr. Clay, and waived his privilege, — a thing which, 
if it hstd been done, would kave been a defiance, and stood for an invi- 
tation to Mr. Clay to send a challenge. Mr. Randolph, through Colonel 
Tatnall, disavowed that imputed avowal, and confined his waiver of 
privilege to the time of the delivery of the challenge, and in answer to 
an inquiry before it was delivered. 

** The following are the communications between the respective sec- 
onds on this point : — 

** * In n^ard to the protest with which Mr. Randolph's note concludes, 
it is due to Mr. Clay to say that he had been informed Mr. Randolph 
did, and would, hold himself responsible to him for any observations he 
might make in relation to him ; and that I (General Jesup) distinctly 
understood from Mr. Randolph, before I dehvered the note of Mr. Clay, 
that he waived his privilege as a Senator.' 

" To this Colonel Tatnall replied : — 

** * As this expression (did and would hold himself responsible, &c.) 
Bay be constraed to mean that Mr. Randolph had given this intima- 
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tion not only before called upon, but in sacb a manner as to throw oat 
to Mr. Clay something like an invitation to make such a call, I have, on 
the part of Mr. Randolph, to disavow any disposition, when expressing 
his readiness to waive his privilege as a Senator from Vimnia, to invite, 
in any case, a call upon Imn for personal satis&ction. iJie concluding 
paragraph of your note, I presume, is intended to show merely that 
you did not present a note, such as that of Mr. Clay to Mr. Randolph, 
until you had ascertained his willingness to waive his privilege as a Sen- 
ator. This I infer, as it was in your recollection, that the expresraon of 
such a readiness, on the part of Mr. Randolph, was in reply to an in- 
quiry on that point made by yourself.' 

** Thus an irritating circumstance in the affair was virtually negatived, 
and its offensive import wholly disavowed. For my part, I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Ranaolph used such langui^ in his speech. I have no 
recollection of having heard it The published report of the speech, as 
taken down by the reporters, and not revised by the speaker, contains 
nothing of it Such gasconade was foreign to Mr. Randolph's character. 
The occasion was not one in which these sort of defiances are thrown 
out, which are either to purchase a Cheap reputation when it is known 
they will be despised, or to get an advantage in extracting a challenge 
when there is a design to kiO. Mr. Randolph had none of these views 
with respect to Mr. Clay. He had no desire to fisht him, or to hurt 
him, or gain cheap character by appearing to bully him. He was aoove 
all that, and had settled accounts with him in his speech, and wanted no 
more. I do not believe it was said. But there was a part of the speech 
which might have received a wrong application, and led to the errone- 
uas report, — a part which applied to a quoted passage in Mr. Adams's 
Panama message, which he condemned and denounced, and dared the 
President and his friends to defend. His words were, as reported un- 
re vised, ^ Here I plant my foot; here I fling defiance right into his (the 
President's) teeth ; here I throw the gauntlet to him, and the bravest of 
his compeers, to come forward and defend these lines,' &c. A very 
palpable defiance this, but very different from a summons to personal 
combat, and from what was related to Mr. Clay. It was an unrortunate 
report, doubtless the effect of indistinct apprehension, and the more to 
be regretted as, after having been a main cause in inducing the chal- 
lenge, the disavowal could not stop it 

. ^* Thus the agreement for the meeting was absolute, and, according to 
the expectation of the principals, the meetins itself would be immedi- 
ately; out their seconds, from the most laudable feeling, determined to 
delay it, with the hope to prevent it, — and did keep it off a week, ad- 
mitting me to a participation . in the good work, as beins already privy 
to the affair, and friendly to both parties. Hie chaUenge stated no 
specific ground of offence, — specified no exceptionable words. It was 
peremptory and general, for an * unprovoked attack on his (Mr. Clay's) 
character,' and it dispensed with explanations by alleging that the no- 
toriety and indisputable existence of the injury s'up^rsedS the necessity 
for them. Of course this demand was bottomed on a report of the 
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words spoken, — a verbal report, — the full daily publication of the 
debates haviiuz not ^en began, — and was of a character greatly to ex- 
asperate Mr. Clay, it stated that in the course of the delate Mr. llan- 
dolph said, ^. that a letter from General Salazar, the Mexican Minister 
at Washington, sulimitted by the Executive to the Senate, bore the 
ear-mark of having been manu^tured or forged by the Secretary of 
State, and denounced the administration as a corrupt coalition between 
the puritan and blackleg ; and added at the same time, that he (Mr. 
Randolph) held himself personally responsible for all that ho had said.' 
This was uie report to Mr. Clay, and upon which he gave the absolute 
challenge, and received the absolute acceptance, which shut out all in- 
quiry between the principals into the causes of the quarreL The sec- 
onds determined to open it, and to attempt an accommodation, or a 
peaceable determination of the difficulty. In conseauence. General Jes- 
up stated the complaint in a note to Colonel Tatnail thus : *■ The injury 
or which Mr. Clay complains consists in this: that Mr. Bandolph has 
chained him with having forged or manufactured a paper connected with 
the f anama mission ; also, that he has applied to him in debate the epi- 
thet of blackleg. Tbe explanation which I consider necessary is, that 
Mr. Bandolph declare that he had no intention of charging Mr. Clay, 
either in his public or private capacity, with forging or faMfyins any pa- 
per, or misrepresenting any fact ; and also, that the term bladdes was 
BOt intended to apply to him.' To this exposition of the grounds of com- 
plaint, Colonel Tatnail answer^ : ' Mr. Kandolph informs me that the 
irords used by him in debate were as follows: " That I thought it would 
be in my power to show evidence sufficiently presumptive to satisfy a 
Charlotte (County) jury, that this invitation was manufactured here,-* 
that Salazar's letter struck me as bearing a strong likeness in point of 
style to ihe other papers. I did not undertake to prove this, but ex- 
pressed my suspicion that the fact was so. I applied to the administra- 
tion the epithet, puritanic-diplomatic-blacklegged administration." Mr. 
Bandolph, in ^ving these words as those uttered by him in debate, is 
unwilling to anord any explanation as to their meaning and application.' 
In tiiis answer Mr. Randolph remained upon his original ground of 
refbsiDg to answer out of the Senate for words spoken within it. In 
other respects the statement of the words actually spoken greatly ame- 
liorated the offensive report, the coai'se and insulting words ''forging 
and falsifying ' being disavowed, as in fact they were not used, and are 
not to be round in the published report The speech was a bitter philip- 
pic, and intended to be so, taking for its point the alleged coalition 
K^een Mr. Clay and Mr. Adsiins with respect to the election, and 
their efforts to get up a popular question contrary to our policy of non- 
entan^ement with foreign nations, in sending ministers to the Congress 
of the American States of Spanish oricin at the Isthmus of Panama. 
I heard it all, and though sharp and cutting, I think it might have been 
heaid without any manifestation of resentment by Mr. Clay. The part 
which he took so seriously to heart, that of having the Panama invita- 
tions manu&ctared in his office, was to my mind nothing more than 
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attribating to him a diplomatic saperiority, which enabled him to obtam 
from the South American ministers the invitations ^j^iat he wanted ; and 
not at all that they were sporious fistbrications. As to the expression 
* blackleg <md puritan^ it was merely a sarcasm to strike by antithesis, 
and which, being without foundation, might have been disregarded. I 
presented these views to the parties, and if they had come from Mr. 
Randolph mi^ht have been sufficient; but he was inexorable, and 
would not anutorize a word to be said beyond what he had written. 

^ All hope of accommodation having vanished, the seconds pixxseeded 
to arrange for^the dueL The aflemoon of Saturday, the Sth of April, 
was fixea upon for the time, — the right bank of the Potomac, within the 
State of Vii^nia, above the Litde Falls bridge, was the place, — pi»- 
tols the weapons, distance ten paces, — each party to be attended by 
two seconds and a surgeon, ana myself at liberty to attend as a mutual 
fnend. There was to be no practising with pistols, and there was 
none ; and the words, * One, two, three, — stop,* after the word * Fire,* 
were, by agreement between the seconds, and for the humane purpose 
of reducing the result as near as possible to chance, to be given out in 
^uick succession. The Yirmnia side of the Potomac was £iken at the 
instance of Mr. Randolph. He went out as a Yir^nia Senator, refumng 
to compromise that character, and if he fell in defence of its rigl^ 
Virginia soil was to him the chosen ground to receive his blood. There 
was a statute of the State against duelling within her limits ; but as he 
merely went out to receive a fire without returning it, he deemed that 
no fighting, and consequently no breach of her statute. This reason 
for choosing Virginia could only be explained to me, as I alone was the 
depositary of his secret. The week*s delay which the seconds had con- 
trived was about expiring. It was Friday evening, or rather n^it, 
when I went to see Mr. Clay for the last time before the dueL There 
had been some alienation between us since the time of the presidential 
election in the House of Representatives, and I wished to give evidence 
that there was nothing personal in it. The &mily were in the parlor, — 
company present, — and some of it stayed late. The youngest child, I 
believe James, went to sleep on the 80&, — a circumstance which availed 
me for a purpose the next day. Mrs. Clay was, as always since the 
death of her daughters, the picture of desolation, but cahn, conversible, 
and without the slightest apparent consciousness of the impending 
event When all were ^ne, and she also had left the parlor, I diS 
what I came for, and said to Mr. Clay that, notwithstanding our late 
political differences, my personal feelings towards him were the same ai 
formerly, and that, in wnatever concerned his life or honor, mv best 
wishes were with him. He expressed his gratification at the visit and 
the declaration, and said it was what he would have expected of me. 
We parted at midnight. 

" Saturday, the 8th of April, — the day for the duel, — had come, and 
almost the hour. It was noon, and the meeting was to take place at 
4i o'clock. I had gone to see Mr. Randolph before the hour, and for a 
purpose ; and, besides, it was so far on the way, as he lived half-waj 
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to GeoTgeto'wn, and we had to pass through that place to cross the Po- 
tomac into Virginia at the Little Falls bridge. I had heard nothing 
{rom lum on the point of not returning the Sre since the first commu- 
nication to that effect, ei^t days before. I had no reason to doubt the 
Bteanj^ess of his determination ; but felt a desire to have some fresh 
assarance of it after so many days' delay, and so near approach of the 
trying moment. I knew it would not do to ask him the question, — 
any question which would imply a doubt of his word. His sensitive 
fedings would be hurt^ and annoyed at it 80 I fell upon a scheme to 
get at the inquiry without seeming to make it I told him of my visit 
to Mrs. Clay the night before, — of tlie late sitting, — the child asleep, — 
the unconscious tranquillity of Mrs. Clay ; and ^ded, I could not help 
reflecting how different all that might be the next night. He under- 
stood me perfectly, and immediately said, with a quietude of look and 
expression which seemed to rebuke an unworthy doubt, * / shall do 
nothing to disturb the sleep of the ahild or the repose of the mother,* and 
went on with his employment, — his seconds being engaged in their prep- 
arations in a different room, — which was, making ccSicils to his will, 
all in the way of remembrance to Mends ; the bequests slight in value, 
but inyaluable in tenderness of feeling and beauty of expression, and 
always appropriate to the receiver. To Mr. Macon he ^ve some 
£iig&h shillings, to keep the game when he played whist His name- 
sake, John Randolph Bryan, then at school in Baltimore, and since 
Duunied to his niece, was sent for to see him, but sent off before the 
hour for going out, to save the boy from a possible shock at seeing him 
brought back. He wanted some gold, — that coin not being then in 
circtuation, and only to be obtained by favor or purchase, — and sent hia 
fiiithfhl man, Johnny, to the United States Branch Bank to get a few 
pieces, — American being the kind asked for. Johnny returned without 
the gold, and delivered we excuse that the bank had none. Instantly . 
his clear silver-toned voice was heard above its natural pitch, exclaim- 
ing: ^ Their name is legion I and they are liars from the beginning. 
Jonnny, bring me my horse.* His own saddle-horse was brought him 
— fi>r he never rode Johnny's, nor Johnny his, though both, and all his 
hundred horses, were of the finest English blood, — and rode off to the 
hank down Pennsylvania Avenue, now Corcoran & Bias's, — Johnny 
following, as always, forty paces behind. Arrived at the bank, this 
scene, accordinfi^ to my informant, took place. Mr. Randolph asked 
fi>r the state of nis account, was shown it, and found it to be some four 
thousand dollars in his favor. He asked for it The teller took up 
packages of bills, and civilly asked in what sized notes he would have it 
* I want money,' said Mr. Randolph, putting emphasis on the word ; 
and at that time it required a bold man to intunate that United States 
Bank notes were not money. The teller, beginning to understand him, 
and willing to make sure, said, inquiringly : * You want silver ? ' * I 
irant my money I ' was the reply. Then the teller, lifting boxes to the 
counter, said, politely, * Have you a cart, Mr. Randolph, to put it in.' 
^That is my business, sir,' said he. By that time the attention of the 
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cashier (Mr. Ricliard Smiih) was attracted to what was goinff on, who 
came up, and, understanding the question and its cause, told^r/Bandolph 
there was a mistake in the answer given to his servant, — that they had 
gold, and he should have what he wanted. In &ct, he had only applied 
H>r a few pieces, which he wanted for a special purpose. This brought 
about a compromise. The pieces of gold were received, — the cart and 
the silver dispensed with ; but the account in the bank was closed, and 
a check taken for the amount on New York. He returned, and deliv- 
ered me a sealed paper, which I was to open if he was killed, — give 
back to him if he was not ; also an open slip, which I was to read be- 
fore I got to the ground. This slip was a request to feel in his left 
breeches pocket, if he was killed, and find so many peces of gold, — I 
believe mne, — take three for myself, and give die same number to 
Tatnall and Hamilton each to make seals to wear in remembrance of 
him. We were all three at Mr. Randolph's lodgings then, and soon sat 
out, — Mr. Randolph and his seconds in a carnage, I following him on 
horseback. 

'^ I have already said that the count was to be quick after giving the 
word * Fire,* and for a reason which could not be told to th^ principals. 
To Mr. Randolph^ who did not mean to fire, and who, though agreeing 
to be shot at, had no desire to be hit, this rapidity of counting out the 
time, and quick arrival at the command * Stop,' presented no objection. 
With Mr. Clay it was different With him it was all a real transaction, 
and ^ve rise to some proposal for more deliberateness in counting off 
the tune ; which being communicated to Colonel Tatnall, and by him 
to Mr. Randolph, had an ill effect upon his feelings, and, aided by an 
untoward accident on the ground, unsettled for a moment the noble de- 
termination which he had formed not to fire at Mr. Clav. I now give 
the words of General Jesup : * When I repeated to Mr. Clay the *' word ** 
in the manner in which it would be given, he expressed some appre- 
hension that, as he was not accustomed to the use m the pistol, he might 
not be able to fire within the time, and for that reason alone desired 
that it might be prolonged. I mentioned to Colonel Tatnall the desire 
of Mr. Clay. He replied, "If you insist upon it, the time must be 
prolonged, but I should very much regret it'* I infonned him I did 
not insist upon prolonging the time, and I was sure Mr. Clay would ac- 
quiesce. The original a^cment was carried out.* 

" I knew nothing of this until it was too late to speak with the seconds 
or principals. 1 1:^ crossed the Litde Falls bridge just after them, and 
come to the place where the servants and carriages had stopped. I saw 
none of the gentlemen, and supposed they had all gone to the spot 
where the ground was being marsed off; but on spewing to Johnny, 
Mr. Randolph, who was still m his carriage and heard my voice, looked 
out from the window and said to me : 'Colonel, since 1 saw you, and 
since I have been in this carriage, I have heard something which maif 
make me change my determination. Colonel Hamilton will ^ve yon 
a note which w£l explain it* Colonel Hamilton was then in the car- 
riage, and gave me the note, in tiie course of the evening, of whidi 
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Mr. Bandolph spoke. I readily coonprehended that this possible change 
of dfitemuiiation rdated to his firing; bat the emphasis with which he 
pronounced the word * may,' dearly showed that nis mind was unde- 
cided, and left it doobtfiii whether he would fire or not No further 
oonTersation took place between us ; the preparations fi>r the duel were 
fiaished; the parties went to their places; and I went forward to a 
piece of lismff ground, from which I could see what passed and hear 
what was aaif The fiuthM Johnn^r followed me close, speaking not a 
wnd, but evincinff the deepest anxiety for his beloved master. The 
place was a thick fiyrest, and die immediate spot a little depression, or 
iMnin, in which the parties stood. The principals saluted each other 
ooorteously as they took their stands. Colonel Tatnall had won the 
choice of position, which gave to Greneral Jesup the delivery of the 
word. They stood on a line east and west, — a small stump just behind 
Mr. Clay ; a low gravelly, bank rose just behind Mr. Randoloh. This 
latter asked General Jesup to repeat the word as he would give it; 
and while in the act of doing so, and Mr. Randolph adjusting the but 
of his pistcd to h^ hand, the muzzle pointii^ downwards, and almost to 
the ground, it fired. Instantly Mr. Bandolph turned to Colonel Tatnall, 
and said, ' I protested against that hair tn^er.' Colonel Tatnall took 
blame to himself for having sprung the hair. Mr. Clay had not then 
receiTed his pistoL Mr. Johnson (Josiah), one of ms seconds, was 
carryii^ it to nim, and still several steps from him. This untimely fire, 
though cleariy an accident, necessarily gave rise to some remarlcs, and 
a species ^, inquiry, which was conducted with the utmost delicacy, but 
which, in itself, was of a nature to be inexpressibly painful to a gende- 
man's feelings. Mr. Clay stopped it with the generous remark tluit the 
fire was clesu'ly an accident, and it was so unanimously declared. An- 
other pistol was immediately furnished ; an exchange of shots took place, 
and, hM>ptly, without effect upon the persons. Mr. Randolph's Dullet 
struck the stump behind Mr. Clay, and Mr. Clay's knocked up the earth 
and gravel behmd Mr. Randolph, and in a line with the level of his 
hips^ botii bullets having gone so true and close, that it was a marvel 
how they missed. The moment had come for me to interpose. I went 
in among theparties and offered my mediation, but nothing could be 
done. Mr. Clay said, with that wave of the hand with which he was 
accustomed to put away a trifle, ^ This is child's play!* and required 
another fire. Mr. Randolph also demanded another fire. The seconds 
were directed to reload. While this was doing, I prevailed on Mr. Ran- 
dolph to walk away frcHu his post, and renewed to him, more pressin^y 
than ever, my importunitaes to yield to some accommodation ; but I 
iboDd him more determined tham 1 had ever seen him, and for the first 
time impatittit^ and seemingly annoyed and dissatisfied, at what I was 
doinjf. He was indeed annoyed and dissatisfied. The accidental fire 
of his pistol preyed upon his feelings. He was doubly chagrined at it, 
both as a ciicnmstance susceptible in itself of an unfair interpretation, 
ud SI havinff been the immediate and controlling cause of his firing at 
Ux. Oay. A regretted this fire the instant it was over. He felt ttiat 
11 
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it had subjected him to imputations from which he knew himself to be 
free, — a desire to kill Mr. Clay, and a contempt for the laws of his be- 
lov^ State ; and the annovances which he felt at these vexatious cir- 
cumstances revived his original determination, and decided him irrevo- 
cably to carry it out. 

^ It was in this interval that he told me what he had heard since we 
parted, and to which he alluded when he spoke to me from the window 
of the carnage. It was to this effect : that he had been informed by 
Colonel Tatnall, that it was proposed to give out the words with more 
deliberateness, so as to prolong the time for taking aim. This infbrma- 
tion grated harshly upon his feeb'ugs. It unsettled his purpose, and 
brought his mind to the inquiry (as he now told me, and as I found it 
expressed in the note which he had immediately written in pencil to 
apprise me of his possible change) whether, under these circumstances, 
he might not '• disable * his adversary. This note is so characteristici 
and such an essential part of this affair, that I here give its very words, 
so far as it relates to tnis point It ran thus : — 

** *• Information received from Colonel Tatnall since I got into the 
carriage may induce me to change my mind of not returning Mr. 
Clay's fire. I seek not his death. I would not have his blood upon 
my hands — it will not be upon my soul if shed in self<lefence — for 
the world. He has determined, by the use of a long, preparatory cau- 
tion bv words, to get time to kill me. May I not, then, disable him? 
Yes, if I please.' 

'*It has been seen by the statement of General Jesup, already ^ven, 
that this * information ' was a misapprehension ; that Mr. Clay h^. not 
applied for a prolongation o£ time for the purpose of getting sure aim, 
but only to enable his unused hand, long unfamiliar with the pistol, to 
fire within the limited time ; that there was no prolongation, in fiict, 
either ^pmted or insisted upon ; but he was in douot, and General Jes- 
up having won the word, ne was having him repeat it in the way he 
was to give it out, when his finger touched the hair-trigger. How un- 
fortunate that I did not know of this in time to speak to Greneral Jes- 
up, when one word from him would have set all right, and saved the 
imnunent risks incurred. This inquiry, *May I not disable him ?* was 
still on Mr. Randolph's mind, and dependent for its solution on the ris- 
ing incidents of the moment, when the accidental fire of his pistol gave 
the turn to his feelings which solved the doubt. But he declared to me 
that he had not aimed at the life of Mr. Clay ; that he did not level aa 
high as the knee, — not higher than the knee-band, * for it was no mercy 
to shoot a man in the knee ' ; that his only object was to disaUe him, 
and spoil his aim. And then added, with a beauty of expressiim and a 
depth of feeling which no studied oratory can ever attain, and which I 
shall never forget, these impressive words: ' I would not Jtave 8een him 
fall mortally, or even doub'fuUyj wounded, for all the land that is watered 
by the King of Fhofis and all his tributary streams.' He left me to re- 
sume his post, utterly refusing to explain out of the Senate anyth' 
that he had said in it, and wi& the positive declaration that he wo 
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not return the next fire. I withdrew a little way into the woods, and 
kept my eyes fixed- upon Mr. Randolph, who I then knew to^be the only 
one in danger. I saw him receive the fire of Mr. Clay, saw the gravel 
knocked ujj in the same place, saw Mr. Randolph raise his pistol, — dis- 
charge it into the air, — heard him say, *7 do not f re at you, Mr, 
Oay^ — and immediately advancing, and ofiering his hand. He was 
met in the same spirit They met half-way, shook nands, Mr. Randolph 
aying jocosely, * You owe me a coat, Mr. Clay' — (the bullet had passed 
tbjrough the sldrt of the coat, very near the hip,) — to which Mr. Clay 
promptly and happily replied, * / am glad the debt is no greater* I had 
come ap, and was prompt to proclaim what I had been obliged to keep 
secret for eight days. The joy of all was extreme at this happy termi- 
nation of a most cri^al afiair, and we immediately left, with lighter 
hearts than we brought. I stopped to sup with Mr.' Randolph ana his 
friends, — none of us wanted dinner that day, — and had a character- 
istic time of it A runner came in from the bank, to say that they had 
overpaid him, by mistake, $ 180 that day. He answered, *I believe 
it is your, rtde not to correct mistakes, except at the time, and at your coun- 
ter.* And with that answer the runner had to return. When gone, 
Mr. Randolph said, ' / will pay it on Monday ; people must he honesty 
if hanht are not.' He asked for the sealed paper he had given me, 

red it, took out a check for $ 1,000, drawn in my favor, and with 
h I was requested to have him carried, if killed, to Virdnia, and 
buried under his patrimonial oaks, — not let him be buried at Washing- 
ton, with an hundred hacks after him. He took the gold from his left 
breeches pocket, and said to us, (Hamilton, Tatnall, and I,) ' Gentle- 
men, Clay's bad shooting sha'n't rob you of your seals. I am going to 
London, and will have them made for you,' — which he did, and most 
characteristically, so far as mine was concerned. He went to the her- 
ald's ofiice in London, and inquired for the Benton ^maily, of which I 
kad <^n told him there was none, as we only dated on that side from 
my grandfather in North Carolina. But the name was found, and with 
it a coat of arms, — among the quarterings a lion rampant. This is the 
&mily, said he ; and had the anps engraved on the seal, the same which 
I have since habitually worn ; and added the motto, Factis non rerbi% 
of which he was afterwards accustomed to say, the non should be 
changed into et. But, enough. I run into these details, not merely to 
relate an event, but to show character ; and if I have not' done it, it is 
not for want of material, but of ability to use it. 

*• On Monday the parties exchanged cards, and social relations were 
formally and courteously restored. It was about the first high-toned 
dnei wat I have witnessed, and among the highest-toned that I have 
ever witnessed, and so happily conducted to a fortunate issue, a result 
due to the noble character of the seconds, as well as to the generous 
and heroic spirit ci£ the principals. Certainly, duelling is bad, and has 
bee« put down, but not quite so bad as its substitute, — revolvers, 
bowie-knives, blackffuarding, and streetrsssassinations under the pre- 
teitofself-defenoe.'^ 
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Clermont, Louis db, and St. Phal.^ In France, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. Clermont was a French noble, 
sometimes called Bussy d^Amboise. An assassin, a libertine, 
and a professed duellist, he was one of the worst men of his 
time. His affair with St. Phal shows how wantonly he provoked 
a quarrel. That gentleman, looking at some embroidery, re- 
marked that the letter X was worked on it Clemoont, insolently, 
and purely from a spirit of contradiction, asserted that the letter 
was Y. A duel of six against six was the consequence. Cler- 
mont was slightly wounded ; but, dissatisfied with the result, he 
challenged St. Phal a second time, which caused the King to in- 
terfere, and put an end to the^ dispute. For his many offences 
Clermont was consigned to the Bastile. Beleased by the inter- 
ference of persons of influence at court, he was soon after slain 
by a nobleman whose wife he had seduced, when expecting to 
meet the lady, in accordance with an appointment made on 
compulsion by the injured husband. 

Clinton, De Witt, and John Swartwoihp. Near the city 
of New York, in 180®. The dispute was political : Hamilton 
was involved, and, two years later, became a victim. A cor- 
respondence preceded the meeting between Clinton and his oppo- 
nent, in which concessions were demanded and evaded. On the 
ground, Clinton is said to have expressed the wish (referring to 
urr), that he " had the principal there." 
The seconds were R. Riker and W. S. Smith. The state- 
ment of the latter follows. It will be seen that the parties ex^ 
changed five shots. 

^' The ground being correctly measured, and intermediate questioDB 
adjusted, the gentlemen took their stations, — were each presented 
with a pistol, and, by order, faced to the right, and fired, ineffectuaUv. 
At the request of Mr. Riker, I asked Mr. Swartwout, ^ Are you satis- 
fied, sir ? ' He answered, * I am not.' The pistob then being ezchaiiged, 
and their positions resumed, by order, the gentlemen faced to the r^t, 
and fired a second shot, without effect. At the request of Mr. Biker, 
I again addressed Mr. Swartwout, * Are yon satisfied, sir ? ' He answer- 
ing strongly in the negative, we proceieded, and a third shot was ex- 
changed without injury. At the request of Mr. Riker, I again asked Mr. 
Swartwout, * Are you satisfied, sir ? * He answered, * I am not, — neither 
shall I be, until that apology is made which I have demanded. Until 
then, wo must proceed.' I then presented a paper to Mr. Riker, con- 
taining the apology demanded, for Mr. Clinton^ signature, observing, 
that we could not spend our time in conversation ; that this paper most 
be signed or proeeed. Mr. Clinton declared he would not sign any 
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p^wr on the ralneot, — that he had no animosity againtt Mr. Swait- 
ivoat, — would willingly shake hands and agree to meet on the score of 
former firiendship. 

** Mr. Swartwout insisting on his signature to the apology, and Mr. 
Clinton declining, they Btowi at their posts and fired a fourth shot. Mr. 
Clinton's ball struck Mr. Swartwout's left leg, about five inches below 
the knee; — he stood ready and collected. At the request of Mr. 
Biker, I again addressed Mr. Swartwout, * Are you satisfied, sir ? ' He 
answered, that 'It was useless to repeat the question, — my determi- 
nadoa is fixed, — and I beg we may proceed.' Mr. Clinton repeated 
that be had no animosity against Mr. Swartwout, — was sorry for what 
had passed, — proposed to advance, shake hands, and bury the circum- 
stance in oblivion. During this conversation, Mr. Swartwout's surgeon, 
kneeling by his side, extracted the ball from the opposite side of his 
1^. Mr. Swartwout standing erect on his post, and positively declining 
anything short of an ample apology, they nred the fifth shot, and Mr. 
Swartwout received the oall in the left leg, about five inches above the 
ancle ; stiU, however, standing steadily on his post, perfectly composed. 
At the request of Mr. Bjker, I again addressed Mr. Swartwout, ^ Are 
you satisfied, sir ? * He forcibly answered, * I am not, sir ; proceed.' 
Mr. Clinton then quit his station, declined the combat, and declared he 
would fire no more. Mr. Swartwout expressed himself surprised, that 
Mr. Clinton would neither apolc^e nor give him the satisfaction re- 
quired ; and addressing me, said, * What shall I do, my fiiend ? ' I 
answered, * Mr^ Clinton declines makins the apology required, — reftisea 
taking his position, — and positively declares he will fisht no more; 
and his second appearing to acquiesce in the disposition of his principal, 
there is nothing further left for you now, but to have your wounds 
dressed.' The surgeons attended, dressed Mr. Swartwoufs wounds, 
and the gentlemen, in their respective barges, returned to the city." 

Mr. Clinton was challenged the year following, for words spoken 
in the Senate of the United States. (See Jonathan Dayton.) 

Clonmell, Lord, and Lord Tyrawly. The family name 
of the first, Scott ; of the latter, CufTe. The case is related by 
Barrington, and is a curious one. It seems that Lady Tyrawly 
bad an utter aversion to her husband ; and as a means to procure 
a divorce from him, confessed to him in tears, and upon her 
knees, that she was an adulteress. His lordship ordered her out 
of the house, and to private lodgings. He next summoned a 
friend, and informed him that his wife had confessed that ^^ the 
villain Scott," the Attorney-General and pretended friend of the 
fiimily, was her seducer. The Attorney-General was accord- 
ingly challenged. That gentleman, believing that a declaration 
of innocence on his part would be regarded only as an honor- 
able perjury, to save her ladyship^s reputation, and to screen 
11* 
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himself from her husband^s vengeance, determined to meet his 
lordship. They exchanged shots. Mr. Scott then told his antag- 
onist, that he never had the slighest familiarity with her ladyship, 
upon his honor ; and here the affair terminated. It may be add- 
ed, that her ladyship secured a separate maintenance by her trick. 

CoBDEN, Richard, Member of Parliament. See Hastings^ 
Admiral Sir Thomas. 

Cochran, , and Joseph Bainbridge. At Malta, in 1803. 

Cochran, an Englishman, and secretary of Sir Alexander Ball, 
Governor of Malta ; Bainbridge, a midshipman in the navy of 
the United States, and attached to the frigate New York. 

The papers of Commodore Preble, in my possession, afford 
ample evidence, that at this, period our navy and its officers were 
held in utter contempt. His flag-ship (the frigate Constitutioii) 
was called, in derision, ^*a bunch of pine boards," and the 
gentlemen who were in service m the Mediterranean during the 
war with Tripoli were often treated with indignity. This was 
especially the case when the American squadrons under the 
command of Commodores Dale and Morris were in that sea. 

While Morris was there, the New York, one of his ships, put 
into Malta. Bainbridge and a brother officer went on shore. 
At 4he theatre they met Cochran and other British officers, who 
reflected upon the valor of their countrymen, and followed them 
into the lobby. In pacing the lobby, Cochran, — the principal ag- 
gressor in words previously, — ran against Bainbridge three sev- 
eral times. Upon the last collision Bainbridge knocked him down. 
A challenge from Cochran was the result. Lieutenant Stephen 
Decatur arranged the terms of meeting. Bainbridge was not prac- 
tised with" the pistol at any distance ; but Cochran was sure at 
ten paces. Decatur, as a device to save his friend's life, proposed 
four paces, to which Cochran's friend objected. Decatur insisted, 
and prevailed. The parties exchanged shots without effect. At 
the second Are Cochran was mortally wounded in the head. 

Sir Alexander Ball demanded the surrender of the two Ameri* 
can officers for trial ; and the British government took notice of 
the affair in a communication to our Minister in London. The 
successor of Cochran, as secretary of Sir Alexander, was the 
celebrated Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who had been employed as 
an editor of a London newspaper, the Morning Post* 

Cocks, Samuel B., and Mb. Gibson. Near Washington, in 
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1832. The former, a midshipman in the navj; the latter, a 
cleriL in the Treasury Department Cocke shot through the lungs ; 
Gibson not hurt. 

Coffin, John. Two affairs. The first, in 1783, at New 
York. Duel with Colonel Campbell, in which Coffin was wound- 
ed in the groin ; both were officers in the British service, in the 
war of the Revolution. 

Coffin was a native of Boston, a " Loyalist,'* a brother of Ad- 
miral Sir Isaac Coffin, and became a general. At the peace, he 
retired to the British possessions, and finally settled in the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. In 1818, he became involved in 
several controversies with gentlemen of consideration in that 
Province, and especially with the officers of His Majesty's cus* 
tomsi The cartel which follows was addressed to the Honorable 
Bobert IVirker the Comptroller of the Revenue for New Bruns- 
wick. Eastport, Maine, designated as the place of meeting, is 
still called if its ancient name, ** Moose Island^^'* by British 
cokmiats generally. 

''Sib, — I have the honor to communicate the following note re- 
oaved from your son Nevil, last Sunday morning. I am not in the 
\Mt c€ entertaining yoong gentlemen at this inconvenient place. But, 
■r, hwitoring no vSidictwe resentment against you, and our ages being 
more equal, if vou will attend me upon a party of pleasure to Moose 
Island, 1 shall be very happy to entertain you. I re^t very much 
that I cannot offer you a passage in the schooner Martm, as she is at 
present out of ocMnmission. 

**I have the honor to be, sir, with the utmost consideration, your most 
obedient humble servant, John Coffin." 

CoBN, or Cohen, and Dr. Wintzel. In Louisiana, 1853. 
The former, editor of the Staats Zeitung ; the latter, editor of 
the Deutsche Zeitung. Combat on Sunday. The New Orleans 
Courier says: — 

** The conditions were, that one of them should first fire at fifteen 
paces, and, having advanced ten, should receive his adversarv's fiie at 
five paces. By the trial shot, the first fire was allotted to Mr. Cohn. 
He nred accordingly, but missed, and advanced ten paces. Dr. Wint- 
zel raised his pistol, but lowered it again. The hope thus rsdsed that 
he did not intend to fire was disappointed ; for he presently raised his 
putol aeain, fired, and struck Mr. Cohn on the right side below the 
ribs. At first the wound was pronounced mortal ; but we learn that 
Mr Cohn m^t recover. The Dall has not been extracted." 

Another account of the afifair is, that 
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«* The parties fought itMx pigtolA, at fifteen paces' dktanoe. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Cohen fired nrst, — his antagonist reserving his fire, — 
and that then Mr. Cohen advanced ten steps and received the fire of the 
opposing party at five paces' distance. Rumor has it that the ball took 
enect about the middle of Cohen's body, inflicting a wound that is pro- 
nounced mortal" 

CoKER, Joseph B. See Stewart^ Claudius C, 

CoLBEE, a corporal in the army of the Revolution. In 1779, 
while stationed at the Highlands, New York. Challenge to 
Sergeant Powers. The Corporal was tried by a court-martial, 
and sentenced to be reduced to the ranks. . 

CoLCLOUGH, and Alcock. In Ireland, year 1808. This is 
one of the saddest tales in the annals of duelling. The parties 
were rival candidates for a seat in Parliament, for the county of 
Wexford, Ireland. The causes were political. Tenants of 
** forty shillings a year " were voters. Alcock had obtained the 
favor of a lady who owned an estate in the county, and his 
friends counted upon the votes of her tenants ; but the tenants 
preferred Colclough, and tendered their votes to him accordingly. 

This was resented, and Colclough was required to refuse their 
suflTrages. He declined, stating, that he had not solicited their 
votes, and could not interfere to prevent them from doing as 
th^y pleased. It was then said to him, " Receive their votes 
at your peril ! " 

Before the opening of the poll, the following day, the two 
gentlemen met. Hundreds of people were present ; and among 
them, twelve county ^magistrates^ and many of the tenants who 
had occasioned the combat. Colclough was shot through the 
' heart at the first fire, and fell dead. In a few hours, Alcock was 
returned duly elected. He was tried at Wexford, on an indict- 
ment for murder, and acquitted. It appeared in evidence, that 
before delivering his fire he put on spectacles, which, it was 
proved, he did not always wear. 

The most distressing part of the aflair remains to be told. 
The combatants had been warm friends. The recollections of 
the duel, and of the trial which followed it, were fatal to the sur- 
vivor. He became melancholy ; his reason wandered ; and he 
died, a mental and physical wreck, in a madhouse. His sister, 
too, an intimate friend of Colclough, ^^ doubly wounded,^' did 
not long survive. Lovely and sensitive, the horrible transaction 
was ever present to her imagination. After her brother's deaths 
she wasted away in hopeless insanity. 
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CoLBMAif , WiLLiAK, editoT of New York Eoening PoMi. See 
CAeefAom, James^ and alsD Thompson, Coplotn. 

Coles, George. See Palmer, . 

CoLLSTT, Joshua W. In Mexico, 1848. He was a captain 
in the army of the United States, and was slain. Antajgonist 
unknown. 

Collins, — -, ex-Sheriff. See Winters^ Charles. 

Colt, Sir Henrt Dtttton. See Fielding^ . 

Colter, John. See Nugent, John. 

Concha, J. be la, General. See Soule, Neville. 

CoNDE, Prince of. See Turenne, Viscount 

CoNDB, the Prince of, and the Count Agoxtlt. In France, 
prev i ous to 1789. The Prince was wounded. Napoleon^s vic- 
tim, Ihe Due d'Enghien, was his grandson. Conde died at 
Paris, in 1818. 

Connecticut, Constitutional provision : — 

*^ The privil^eB of an elector shall he forfeited hy a conviction oi 
hrihery, forgery, peijiiry, duelling^ fraudulent hanlmiptcy, theft, or 
other offenpe, for which an in&mous punishment is infficted." 

Conner, Constant. A Loyalist, or Tory, in the Revolution, 
and an officer in the corps called the '* Royal Fensible Ameri- 
cans.** He went to Nova Scotia at the peace of 1783, where, in 
a dnel, he slew his adversary. Conner died at Halifax. 

Conrad, . See Geojfrey of Lusignan. 

Constable, Philip, and Edward Perot. In England, in 
1618. Constable was killed; he was of Wassand, county of 
York. 

CoNYERSANO, Count of, and the Duke of Martina. In 1664. 
Both nobles of Naples. The Duke was a mere youth ; and ap- 
peared as the champion of his uncle, the Prmce of Francavilla, 
who was an old man, as was also the Count of Conversano. 
These two aged noblemen had hated each other for a long time, 
and for various causes. The Count met his enemy in the public 
street, and leaning over his carriage struck him repeatedly with 
the flat side of his sword. This was the immediate cause <of the 
duel. 
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The Count consented that tke yoong Duke mi^ be the saA>- 
stitute for his uncle ; and agreed, moreorer, to a yearns delay, 
in order that the Duke might ^ finish his education,^ or, more 
probably, perfect himself in the art of fencing. 

The Duke prepared himself for the combat by making his 
will, by confession according to the rites of the Church, and by 
taking aflectionate lea^e of his mother. The Count, on the oon- 
trary, ordered a sumptuous feast to be prepared, and inriled his 
friends and retainers to partake of it after the dueL They met, 
and the Count was slain. 

Co:rwAT, Thoxas, Knight of the Order of St Louis, and John 
Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania. In 1778. Both were general 
officers in the army of the Revolution. 

The commonly received, and probably the true opinion, is, 
that Conway's enmity to Washington, and his participation in 
the intrigue to displace the Commander-in-chief, and to elevate 
Grates, was the cause of the meeting between these two gentle- 
men. Graydon, in his Memoirs, while he refers eq^ecially to this 
intrigue, inclines to consider that the immediate origin of the 
duel was the opposition of Cadwalader to Conway^s applicadon 
to Congress for the commission of a major-general, on account 
of misconduct at Germantown. 

Conway was dangerously wounded. His adversary's bullet 
entered his mouth, and he fell directly on his face. He thought 
his injury mortal ; and atoned to Washington in the following 
terms : — 

" Philadelphia, February 23d, 1778. 

" Sib, — I find myself just able to hold my pen dining a few minutes, 
and take this opportunity of expressing my sincere grie^ for having 
done, written, or said anything disagreeable to your Excdlency. My 
career will soon be over, tbereu>re justice and truth prompt me to de- 
clare my last sentiments. You are, in my eyes, the great and good 
man. May you long enjoy the love, esteem, and veneration of uiese 
States, whose liberties you have asserted by your virtues. 

" I am, &c., Thomas Conway.** 

CoNWAT, General, and Robert Crittenden. In 1830^ or 
a year or two earlier, in Arkansas. Supposed the first party 
or political duel in that State. Several gentlemen who subse- 
quently became distinguished in the national councils were in- 
volved in the affair. Crittenden's friend on the ground was 
'' Ben Desha," a son of a governor of Kentucky ; the second of 
Conway, Colonel Wharton Rector. 
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I give the material circumstances from an article which ap- 
peared, some years ago, in Noah's Weekly Messenger ^ presumed 
from the pen of the editor : — 

"In 1830, Crittenden and Conway hegan to canvass the Territory as 
opponents for the office of Delegate to the supreme Congress of the na- 
tion, the former being a Whig, and the latter a Democrat The field was 
altogether new ; paraes had not yet been organized, and all was in a 
state of transition, — agitated, stormy, and dom)tful. The magnificence 
of the prize for which uey struggled stimulated the rivals to the highest 
degree of enthusiasm, imtil the strife became maddening, and burst 
over aU the boundaries of decent language, and even common courtesy. 
It was generally believed, that whatsoever party acquired the ascendency 
now would be enabled to keep it a long while, perhaps for ever. Un- 
der such drcnmstances, the excitement of the people and their leaders 
may be ima^ned. 

" For a tune the oppodng candidates pursued different circuits, one 
sweeping the stumps or the north, and the other those of the south. 
They were probably induced to take this ^course in the first instance 
from the same motive, — a desire to avoid a personal collision ; for they 
seem all along to have dreaded such a termination. The sovereign 
voters were mssatisfied with this distant cannonade. . They loudly de- 
manded that the champions should be brought to close quarters, so as to 
afford an opportunity of deciding their respective merits with the senses 
and by immediate contrast. Hence the political chieftains were forced 
to sumnit, and the primary ' pitched battle' was appointed to come off at 
Litde Eock, in midsummer. 

^ On the day designated, an immense concourse assembled to witness 
the trial of strength. Intense was the ferment of passionate feeling. 
Many spectators were even known to have travelled four hundred 
miles to DC present on the occasion. The hunters and herdsmen who 
were too poor to pay the expense of board and lodgings at the hotels, 
* camped out ' in the woods around the town. Early in the momins it 
was mscovered that no house could be procured large enough to hold a 
tithe of the people already arrived, and accordingly me place of meeting 
was changed from the city hall to a beautiful grove of pines in the 
vicinity, which, before the sim had performed three hours' space of his 
long summer loumey, was densely crowded by the eager masses, — the 
true rulers, whose sceptre lay in the ballot-box." 

An earnest discussion ensued, which at last became personal. 
At the close of Crittenden^s second speech, he said that he 
^ trosted no gentleman would utter words, in the heat of debate, 
towards him, such as could not be tolerated by the code of 
honor.'' Conway bounded to his feet, and poured forth a torrent 
of bitter invective, and burning denunciation. 

" Crittenden rejoined with but a single sentence : — * Your language, 
General Conway, admits of only one answer, and that, you may be sure, 
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Iwin make right speedily/ ' He then descended from llie ]datfi»nn, and, 
attended by a few select friends, hanried away to his hotel. His sec- 
ond waited on Conway the same evening, and a hostile meeting was 
arranged for the following morning. 

** A vast throng collected at the time and place appointed, to witness 
the dneL As soon as the parties ap^oured on the groond, they began 
to make their arrangements, and senons difficulties arose between the 
seconds on various points of order. While the dispute as to these was 
pending for almost an hour, Conway became resttess, angry, and agi- 
tated, while Crittenden, trusting all to his friend, lay quiet on a blanket, 
with his eyes shut, as if enjo}rin^ a comfortable slumber, ilnally every- 
thing was settied, and the principals took their poeitions, wil^ their pis- 
tols cocked, and their fingers on the triggers. 

^< While the two antagonists were thus standing in position, the spec- 
tators at a glance contrt^ted their aspect and bearing. Crittenden in- 
herited the noblest of human forms, with fidr hair, blue eyes, and a lofty 
countenance, frank and open in its expression, and wearing the seal of 
death-defying bravery. He stood cann, collected, and unconcerned, 
like a rifleman about to fire at a mark. But Conway had a stem fiice, 
ep^es dark as night, and his look of indubitable courage was perceptibly 
tinged with revenge. At lensth Desha gave the word, in a vcuce that 
rung afar over the hills like the peal of a trumpet: ' Fire I One ! — 
two ! — three ! ' At the sound * Fire,' Conway instantiy raised his we^ 
on and pulled the trigger. His bullet jgrazed the other's breast, and cut 
a button ofi* his coat, without more injury. But Crittenden waited till 
the last echo of the word *two,' and then his pistol exploded. With 
the roar, General Conway dropped to the earth like lead. The l»ll 
had pierced through his heart" 

The survivor died of a fever a few years afterwards. He was, 
I suppose, a brother of the Hon. John J. Crittenden, the distin- 
guished statesman of Kentucky. 

Cook, Zebedee, Jun. See Barrelly George, 

Cooper, F. A., and Wood. In England, in the year 

1825. A pugilistic encounter. The parties were Eton scholars 
of high rank : Cooper, a son of the Earl of Shaflesbury ; Wood, 
a nephew of the Marquis of Londonderry. Between the rounds^ 
their schoolfellows plied them with brandy. The youth of the 
noble house of Shaftesbury was killed. The second of his an- 
tagonist was a Wellesley. 

Such a combat, on the borders of civilization in America, 
stimulated by whiskey from the hands of rough 'backwoodsmen, 
would be cited by some who visit us as an incident to show the 
state of American manners and morals. 

CooTE, Captain, and the Earl of Warwick. Id England, 
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probably in 1699. The duel, three on a side, and in the dark. 
Some or all of the parties were half drunk. Coote was killed. 
The Earl of Warwick and Lord Mohun were tried for murdej^ 
but acquitted. ^ 

CoFELAND, Sir John. See Lorres, Sir Lancelot de. 

CoRRT, . See ChraUan, Henry. 

Cortes, Hernando. In the words of the classic author of 
the Conquest of Mexico^ — 

** Cortes was a knight errant, in the literal sense of the word. Of all 
the band of adventurous cavaliers whom Spain, in the ^xteenth cen- 
tory, sent forth on the career of discovery and conquest, there was 
none more deeply filled with the spirit of romantic enterprise.'' 

Again remarks Prescott : — 

** His graver pursuits did not prevent his indulgence of the 

amatory propensities, which belong to tine sunny clime where he was 
bom ; and tms frequently involved him in affairs of honor, from which, 
though an expert sword^nan, he carried away scars that accompanied 
him to his grave." 

CoTTiNEAU, Captain, in the navy of the United States. See 
LandaiSj Pierre. 

CouRCEY, H. DE. See Carter^ W. H. 

CoxiRNET and Barthelmt. In England, in 1852, near Wind- 
sor. The parties were Frenchmen. Coumet belonged to one 
of the first families in France, was a distinguished officer in the 
navy, and among its official representatives at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. It is said that he had been the victor in four- 
teen duels. In this he was slain. 

The difficulty which led to the meeting is understood to be 
this. Coumet went over to England, in 1851, on a visit, and 
was intrusted with a package for Barthelmy, who was already 
there, a political exile. Coumet had never seen him, and, hear- 
ing that his character was bad, determined not to deliver the 
parcel in person, and to avoid making his acquaintance. On his 
return to Pbris, he stated these facts to the person who had in- 
trusted him with the package. The circumstance became known 
to Barthelmy, who sent Coumet a challenge, which seems to 
have been accepted ; but, for some reason or other, a meeting 
was prevented. 

The following year, Coumet, in turn, proscribed by the French 
gmremment, came to England a second time. The quarrel was 
12 
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there renewed ; but by the mediation of friends, adjusted. Cour* 
het, however, feeling that he had consented to an arrangement 
\}nder a menace, immediately addressed Barthelmy a letter, 
which placed the matter upon its original ground. The terms 
of a duel, afler some negotiation as to weapons, &c., were then 
settled ; the parties to commence with pistols, forty paces apart, 
to advance ten paces before the first shot, (if they chose,) — to 
fire twice, and then, pistols proving ineffectual, to use swords 
to end the affair, — the choice of position and of pistols, and 
the signal for firing, to be determined by *' tossing up.*' 

**• With this understanding the fiital rencontre took place. Conmet 
had the choice of position and of pistols, and his seconds also were to 
give the signal ; so that the luck seemed to run in his &vor. . He ad- 
vanced his ten paces and fired, but, though on fourteen similar occasions 
he had never fiuled to hit his opponent, this time he missed. Barthelmv 
then told him that he had his me in his hands, but would surrender his 
right to fire if Coumet would agree to terminate the duel with swords. 
Coumet declined to do so, saying that he would stand his adversary's 
fire, and take his second shot Barthelmy then levelled his pistol, but 
it snapped. He put a fresh cap on it and it snapped a second time ; 
and it was then agreed that he should use Coumet's pistol, which was 
loaded and handed to him. Before discharging it, however, he aeain 
ofiered inefiectuallv to terminate the contest with swords. HeUien 
fired, and with fatal precision.^ 

Three friends of the combatants, Mons. Moumey, Baronnet, 
and AUain, were arrested, examined, and committed,' — the 
magistrates refusing bail. A number of French gentlemen were 
present at the examination, and among them M. Louis Blanc. 
The accused were asked, before being remanded, in the usual 
form, whether they had anything to say ; when two of them put 
in the following statement : — 

" Whatever may be the consequences of the severity of the English 
law against duelling, (of which I am informed,) I declare that I was the 
second of M. Coumet on the 19th of October; that the obligations and 
sincere friendship I entertained for him would not allow of my refiisii^ 
to accompany hun in this fittal rencontre. He was my best fiiend, 
and I had found so many noble qualities in him, ttiat I did idl I could 
to avoid the rencontre, but I had to obey the laws of honor, fiiends^p, 
and the customs of French duelling. Were I to pass the^renudnder of 
my life in prison, I would never disclose the name of the person who 
was the adversary of M. Coumet, now that I know the English law. 
Honor forbids my mentioning the name of an antagonist, if he will not, 
or cannot do so. I am a prisoner, but will never quit a prison by a 
declaration which is repugnant to my character imd my habits. 

(Signed,) Baronnet." 
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^1 adbere to this dedaratioii : it is quite in confonniiy with my own 
sentimeiits. (Signed,) Allain." 

An English pewspaper^ in an account of the proceedings of 
the coroner^s inquest on the hody of M. Coumet, remarks, that 
the fact came x)ut in evidence, that one of the pistols which were 
used in this duel, on heing returned to the establishment where 
they were hired, was loaded ; and that, on drawing the charge, a 
linen rag was found, carefully folded up, in a position which ren- 
dered the discharge of the weap6n impossible. This, of course, 
was Barthelmy^s pistol, which missed fire twice. 

Ceane, Alfred, ajd Edwasd Tobet. In California, in 1853, 
with navy pistols, at ten paces. Crane, who was the challenged 
party, was a physician, and formerly of Louisiana ; Tobey, clerk 
of the assistant aldermen of San Francisco. Crane was shot 
through the body, and died the morning after the duel. 

Crawford, Colonel. See TotDnshend^ George, 

Great, . See Ceamach^ ConnaL 

Crittenden, A. P.- See Gtoifij William M. 

Crittenden, John J., Senator in Congress from Kentucky. 
See alley J Jonathan. 

Crittenden, Robert. See Conway^ General. 

Crofield, Sir Edward, Baronet See French^ George. 

Crosbt, . See Barrington^ Sir Jonah. 

CuMMiNG, Colonel. See McDuffie^ George. 

CuMMiNGS, . See Botdigny^ Henry. 

Curiatii. See Horatii. 

CuRRAN, John Philpot. The hero, certainly, of four duels. 
I am unable to notice them in chronological order. That with 
St. Ledger, an officer, was in the outset of Curran's professional 
career. St Ledger had assaulted a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
and Curran was employed on the side of the prosecution. He 
tock occasion to speak of St Ledger in terms of great bitterness. 
St Ledger gave him a challenge the next day. They met, and, 
Curran not returning his fire, the affair was concluded. " It was 
not necessary," said Curran, " for me to fire at him ; he died in 
three weeks after the duel, of the report of his ovm pistoV* 

That with John Fitzgibbon (who was afterwards Lord Clare, 
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and Lord High Chancellor of Ireland) occuned in ]785i. Dur- 
ing the distracted condition of the Emerald Isle, Curran often 
defended persons accused of political offences. Fitzgibbon, then 
Attomey-Greneral, was, of course, his opponent In the per- 
formance of their professional duty, they came, gradually, to 
indulge in feelings of personal rancor. At last, in a discussion 
in Parliament upon ^^ Orders Propositions," the Attomey-Greneral 
remarked that ^' Ireland was a nation easily roused, and easily 
appeased.'' Curran replied in a tone of great severity. Fitz- 
gibbon sent him a message. On the ground, the parties were to 
fire at pleasure. " 1 never," said Mr. Curran, when relating the 
circumstances of that meeting, ^^ I never sa^ any one whose de- 
termination seemed more malignant than Fitzgibbon. Af\er I 
had fired, he took aim at me nearly half a minute ; and, on its 
proving ineffectual, I could not help exclaiming, ^It was not 
your fault, Mr. Attorney ; you were deliberate enough.'* " 

Another combat was with John Egan, an Irish barrister. 
Egan had the nickname of *'*' Bully." I& was of immense size, 
'^ as brawny and almost as black as a coal-porter." 

" During the temporary separation of Lord Avonmore and 
Curran, Egan; either wishing to pay his court to the Chief Baron, 
or really supposing that Curran meant to be offensive, espoused 
the judge's imaginary quarrel so bitterly, that a duel between 
the barristers was the consequence." 

On the ground, Egan complained that the disparity in their 
sizes gave his antagonist a manifest advantage. ^^ I might as 
well fire at a razor's edge as at him," said Egan, " and he may 
hit me as easily as a turf-stack." *' I tell you what, Mr. Egan," 
replied Curran, his pistol in his hand, and Egan scowling at him 

under his brows, "I wish to take no advantage of you, 

whatever ; let my size be chalked out upon your side, and I am 
quite content that every shot which hits outside that mark shall 
go for nothing." They fired, but without eflfect The shots, 
afler such a dialogue, were too aimless to produce injury. 

Egan was an unsuccessful candidate for Parliament, for the 
borough of Tallah ; but at the period of the " Union," he became 
a member. 

The fourth encounter of Curran was with Lord Buckingham- 
shire. Strangely enough, John Egan was his second. 

Curry, Sir Piers de, and Andrew Nicolson. In Scotland, 
I suppose in the year 1263. Single combat, in the presence of 
opposing armies, during the invasion of Haco, King of Norway* 
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Sir Piers, one of the noblest of the Scottish knights, came 
upon the field, wearing a helme^inlaid in gold and set with 
precious stones, and a sword hung"n a belt studded with jewels. 
His antagonist, an officer of rank and valor in the army of the 
Norsemen, irritated -at his insults in riding round and round the 
circle, brandishing his spear, and trying to provoke an encounter, 
quitted the troops under his command, and attacked him with 
fury. 

Sir Piers, in passing, aimed his spear at Nicolson, who, parry- 
ing it with his sword, struck the knight a blow, which, it is 
related, severed his thigh from his body, and killed him on the 
spot. 

Cttshing, General Thomas H., and Mb. Lewis, a member of 
Congress from Virginia. Cushing^s life was saved, as supposed, 
by his watch, which was struck by his adversary's ball. It was 
remarked by one to whom the incident was related, that *^ it 
must be a good watch to keep time from eternity.^' 

Cutting, Hon. Francis B., member of Congress from New 
York, and Hon. John C. Breckinridge, member from Ken- 
tucky. Difficulty in debate, March 21st and 23d, 1854. The bill 
entitled " An Act to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kan- 
zas," coming up in the House in order, Mr. Richardson of Illinois 
moved its reference to the Committee on Territories ; and Mr. 
Cutting immediately followed with a motion^ that it be referred 
to the Committee of the whole House upon the State of the 
' Union, and upon that motion called the previous question. In 
the course of the discussion that followed, Messrs. Cutting and 
Breckinridge indulged in remarks extremely personal, which led 
to a correspondence, and to some of the usual arrangements for 
a hostile meeting. The affair, on the part of Mr. Cutting, was 
committed to Colonel Monroe of New York, and General Shields, 
a member of the Senate from Illinois ; and on the part of Mr. 
Breckinridge, to Colonel Hawkins of Kentucky, and Hon. Wil- 
liam Preston, a member of the House from that State. The 
latter gentlemsm rose in his place, on the 31st of March, and 
said, he was authorized ^Uo state that the matters in dispute had 
been settled in a manner which is mutually satisfactory, and 
which is conceived alike honorable to both the gentlemen who 
were engaged in the debate." 

Ctbus, King of Persia. Challenge, about 555 years B. C, to 
12 ♦ 
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the King of Assyria, to tenninate the quarrel between them by 
single combat. The defianc^was not accepted. 

Dallas, Alexander J. See HooUy R, A. 

^ Daly, Richaed, an Irish barrister of the last century. Bar- 
rington says that, in two years, he fought three duels widi sword, 
and thirteen with pistol, yet received no material harm. Daly, in 
the course of his life, figured as the patentee of the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, and was the first to introduce on the Dublin boards Miss 
Francis, who subsequently, as Mrs. Jordan, and as the mother 
of a large family by William IV. of England (while Duke of 
Clarence) obtained an unenviable fame. See Barrington^ Sir 
Jonah. 

Dammartin, Anthont de Chabannes, Count of. Challenge, 
in the reign of Charles VII. of France, and about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 

The Dauphin formed a conspiracy to deprive the King of his 
crown and personal liberty. The Count was his accuser. The 
Dauphin denied the charge, and gave the Count the lie. To this 
the Count replied with much dignity : " I know the respect 
which is due to the son of my master ; but the truth of my de- 
position I am ready to maintain, by arms, against all those of 
the Dauphin^s household who will come forward to contradict 
it." The challenge was not accepted. 

Daniel, J. M., and E. W. Johnson. On the Maryland line, 
near Washington, in 1852. The parties, editors of newspapers 
of opposite political sentiments, Richmond, Virginia, met in con- 
sequence of the severe articles which had appeared in their 
journals, respectively. 

The account is, that, having exchanged shots, their seconds 
induced them to become friends. Mr. Daniel, I conclude, had 
an aifair, the year previous, with Mr. Scott, a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, which terminated without harm to either. 

Daniels, Thomas. See Ganahtj Charles. 

Dantzleb, O. M., and W. J. Keith. In North Carolina, .in 
1852. Both were citizens of 'South Carolina. Keith was 
wounded. 

David, son of Jesse. See Goliath of Gath. 

Davis, S. G., a member of the Virginia Legislature, and 
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RoBBET RiDGWAT, editor of a Virginia newspaper. At or near 
Bladensburgh, in 1853 ; with pistols. Mr. Davis, who was the 
challenger, dred, and missed. Mr. Ridgway declined to fire, 
and the two gentlemen became reconciled. 

Davis, Lieutenant R. See Wefmore^ George Ludlow, 

Dayton, Jonathan. Challenge, in 1803, to De Witt Clinton. 
The gentlemen were Senators in Congress. I find in the *'*' An- 
nals of Congress," that Mr. Dayton said in debate, October 
24th : •* The custom of the gentleman from New York has 
been of late to arraign motives instead of meeting arguments," 
&c., &c. ; and that Mr. Clinton immediately rejoined : " The 
charge of the gentleman from New Jersey is totally unfounded. 
.... I am not in the habit of arraigning motives, as this Senate 
can witness, and the charge is totally untrue." On the same 
day, I find that Mr. Dayton, at the close of a speech, remarked, 
that his " high respect for the Senate restrains me from replying 
in those terms which are due to such rudeness and such inde- 
cency of language as that in which the member ' from New 
York ' has indulged himself : there will be a fitter time and a 
filter place for taking that notice of which it merits." 

A letter written at Washington at the moment contains an 
account of the result : — 

" In my last I mentioned the ruffle between General Dayton and Mr. 
De Witt Clinton. It seems, that, immediately after the adjournment, 
Creneral D. sent a card to Mr. C. requiring an explanation* No answer 
was given ; but in the evening two gentlemen waited on the Greneral 
with a project for accommodation, which the Greneral rejected, still de- 
manding the explanation, i. e. apology. About eleven o'clock in the 
evening, Greneral D. sent his challenge ; and Mr. C. consented to say, in 
writing, that, in the language he had used, he had not intended the slightest 
imputation upon the veracity of General Dayton, &c., &c. This amende 
hmordSle was read in Senate ; but the New York. Senator had left the 
city on his way home." 

Decatub, Stephen, Post-Captain in the navy of the United 
States. One of the most chivalrous men of any age or country. 
He acknowledged the authority of the duello in adjusting private 
difierences, and would have adopted its principles in war, — ship 
against ship. , 

His first affair was in 1799, when a young lieutenant ; he was 
attached to the frigate United States. While at Philadelphia, on 
the recruiting service, a party of seamen enlisted by him de- 
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ceived him, and entered on board an India ship. He formally 
demanded the deserters of the first ofBcer of the merchant-man, 
who, in the course of the interview, insuhed him. He stated 
the case to his father, who considered that a duel was necessary. 
The officer of the India ship was asked to apolqgize. He refused, 
but accepted a challenge. Both, however, pursued their ordi- 
nary duties for several days. As soon as circumstances would 
permit, they met on the banks of the Delaware, at or near New 
Castle. Decatur disclaimed to his friends an intention to inflict 
a mortal injury, wounded his antagonist in the hipi, as he said he 
would do, previous to the combat, and escaped himself without 
harm. 

The next difficulty which he proposed to settle by an appeal 
to arms occurred in 1801, while he served on board the frigate 
Essex, in the Mediterranean. The officers of a Spanish ship <^ 
war, under pretence of exercising the police of the port of Bar- 
celona, fired over, and brought to, the boats of the Essex, in 
passing to and from the shore at night Decatur, on being mo- 
lested in this way, remonstrated with the proper officer, who 
treated him uncourteously. Avowing his intention to press the 
matter on the following day, he returned to his own ship. On 
repairing to the Spanish ship, as intimated, the aggressor was not 
to be found. Decatur, leaving a hostile message, went immedi- 
ately on shore, but was unsuccessful in his search there. The 
Spanish Captain-General interfering, and requesting the aid of 
the captain of the Essex, a personal conffict was prevented. 

The third was also in the Mediterranean, but as the friend of 
Midshipman Joseph Bainbridge, in the year 1803. (See Cockf 
ran.) 

When Decatur found that his young countryman had l)ecome 
involved with the secretary of Sir Alexander Ball, he proposed, 
at once, to assume the responsibility of the whole afi&ir. As 
Bainbridge was the challenged party, the terms of the duel were 
within his control. Decatur, with the knowledge that his princi- 
pal was a novice, and that Cochran was a practised duellist, and 
sure with the pistol at ten paces, determined that the combat 
should be at four paces. Cochran^s friend objected, on the 
ground that the distance was murderous ; thereupon, Decatur 
chivalrously offered to become principal himself. Hid overture 
was declined, and four paces agreed upon. Cochran, as is else- 
where related in this volume, was slain. Decatur's course in 
the preliminaries, and dunng the combat, probably saved Bain- 
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bridge's life. Decatur, demanded by tbe British authorities, re- 
turned to the United States in the Chesapeake, that ship of ill 
omen to him and to many other gallant men. ^ 

We are now to notice, with much brevity, a proposed combat, 
which was intended to task the skill and prowess of some fifteen 
hundred men. During the war of 1812, Decatur offered Sir 
Thomas Hardy, in a written communication, to meet the British 
frigates Endymion and Statira, with the United States, his own 
ship, and the Macedonian, under the command of Captain Jacob 
Jones. Sir Thomas declined the challenge, in the form presented ; 
but expressed his consent to a meeting between the Statira and 
the Macedonian. Decatur, anxious for the conflict, renewed the 
proposition as to the four frigates, and suggested a plan to re- 
move the objections of the British Commodore. But Sir Thomas 
again refused his assent. As, too, Decatur ^ould not (for reasons 
quite as imperative on his part) allow Captain Jones to fight the 
Statira, the matter came to an end. 

We come to the fatal 22d day of March, 1820, when Decatur 
was slain at Bladensburg, by the hand of James Barron, a Post- 
Captain in the navy of the United States. They fought with pistols, 
at eight paces. Captain William Bainbridge was the second of 
Decatur ; Captain Jesse O. Elliot, the second of Barron. Sev- 
eral other gentlemen of the naVy were near, and among them 
Captains Eodgers and Porter. Before the fire, the parties ad- 
dressed each other thus : Barron, that " he hoped, on meeting in 
another world, they would be better friends than in this " : De- 
catur, in reply, " I have never been your enemy, sir." Noth- 
ing more was said. 

At the first shot, both fell. " They fired so near together," 
says Mr. Hambleton, an eyewitness, " that but one report was 
heard." Decatur was supported a short distance, and sank 
down near his antagonist, who was severely, and, as was sup- 
posed at the moment, mortally wounded. 

That a conversation occurred between them, and that they ex- 
changed ^forgiveness, is certain. It is to be regretted that no 
account of this solemn interview is preserved by Mackenzie, in 
his Life of Decatur. 

Mr. Hambleton went for the carriage in which Decatur was 
placed, and heard only this, addressed by Barron to Decatur, — 
" Everything has been conducted in the most honorable manner, 
and I forgive you from the bottom of my heart." 

Mr. Wirt (then Attomey-General of the United States), who 
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knew in confidence of the difficulty, and who used every efibrt 
to prevent the duel; in a letter to Judge Carr, dated eleven da3rs 
afler the fatal combat, states, that ^^ Decatur was apparently shot 
dead : he revived after a while, and he and Barron had a pariey 
as they lay on the ground.^' And he continues : — 

^ Doctor Waslungton, who got up just then, says that it reminded 
him of the dosing scene of a tracedy, — Hamlet and Laertes. Barron 
proposed that they should make niends hefi>re they met in heaven (for 
ne supposed they would both die immediately). Decatur said he had 
never been his enemy, that he fireely forgave him hb death, — though 
he could not foivive those who had stimulated him to feek his lae. 
One report says that Barron exclaimed, ' Would to God you had said 
thus much yesterday ! ' It is certain that the parley was a fiiendly one, 
and that they parted in peace. Decatur knew he was to die, and his 
only sorrow was that he had not died in the service of his country." 

The late Hon. Benjamin Hardin of Kentucky, in a speech in 
the Convention of that State, in 1850, is reported to have spoken 
thus : — 

^ Did I not know, while in Wadnngtcm, Banron and Decatur, two of 
the first men at that period in America, ccnne up in mortal array within 
sixteen feet of each other, because one was nearnn^ted, and the rule 
was that both should take deliberate siffht hefore the word to fire was 
given. They both fired and fell, with their heads not ten feet firom each 
other. And before they were taken from the ground, each expected 
hoth to die, they spoke to each other, and a reconciliation took place. 
They blessed each other, and declared that there was nothing between 
theuL All that was required to have prevented the meeting was an 
explanation between them." 

For this duel there was no cause whatever. Decatur, as 
will be seen in the correspondence, ^' disclaimed all personal 
animosity towards" Barron. In his own words, — "Between 

rou and myself there never has been a personal difference ; but 
have entertained, and do still entertain, the opinion, that your 
conduct as an officer, since the afiair of the Chesapeake, has 
been such as ought to for ever bar your readmission into the 
service.^' In this view he declares, that he is sustained, he be- 
lieves, by every officer " of our grade," with a single exception. 
True, Barron, in his letter of November 30, 1819, regards 
Decatur's course to be inconsistent with these declarations, and 
retorts with much severity. But Decatur constantly maintained 
them. He told Mr. Wirt, that he did not wish to meet Barron, 
and that " the duel was forced upon him " ; and it is said that 
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he anured Gommodore Rodgen, od receiTiiig the challenge, tliat 
nothing could induce him to take the life of Barron. 

On the day of his death, while at breakfast, reroarka Mr. 
HambleUm, ^^ he was quite cheerful, and did not appear to ha^e 
any desire to take the life of his antagonist ; indeed, he declared 
that he should be very sony to do so.^' To this evidence, we 
may add the reply to Barron, on the ground, once recorded, — 
'^ I have never been your enemy, sir.^^ 

Strangely enough, Decatur was opposed to duelling. The read- 
er will &ad his remarks upon the subject, in his letter of October 
31, 1819 ; and may ask why, entertaining the sentiments there 
expressed, he was so often involved in personal combats. His 
answer is found in h» conversations with Mr. Wirt, and is the 
same that other distinguished men have made time and again, — 
the omnipotence of puilie sentiment. 

** He passed," wrote Mr. Wirt, " to his own case. Fighting, he said, 
was his profession, and it would be imposdble for him to keep his sta- 
tion ana preserve lus respectalnlity, without showing himself ready, 
at all times, to answer the call of anj one who bore the name of a gen- 
tieman." 

We turn to Barron. I believed that he was a culprit, in the 
affiiir of the Chesapeake, for a long time ; but now, I consider 
that he was a victim. Conversations with officers of the British 
navy, and the papers of a distinguished naval character of our 
own country, in my possession, have led me to conclude that he 
was deeply wronged. Like his adversary, on the 22d of March, 
he was averse to the practice of duelling. He held it to be ^^ bar- 
barous,^^ and said that it ought not to be countenanced in ^^ civilized 
society," even when in correspondence with the brother officer 
who fell by his hand. Why, then, did he violate his convictions 
of right ? We shall see. I quote from Mackenzie. " Some 
individual^ ingenious in fomenting quarrels for others^ contrived 
to make the [opinion of Decatur as to Barron's being re-employed 
in the service] the occasion of personal difficulty between Com- 
modore Decatur and Commodore BarronJ*^ In commenting 
upon the relations of the parties at a later period, and in Janu- 
ary, 1820, the biographer states, that *•*' a letter .... to Decatur 
throws much light on a secret agency, which, not unsuspected 
by himself, had revived and fostered this difficulty until it had 
reached its present state of irritation." In this letter, Decatur 

was informed, that " is the sole instigator of the renewal 

of the correspondence^ and ibill prevent any sort of adjustment 
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if he can do soJ*^ Of the persons mentioned in this notice, Mr. 
Harden is now the sole survivor. But the individual referred 
to, whose name is suppressed hy Mackenzie, is still remembered 
by many who yet live. That Barron was thus advised and 
^^ stimulated,^' gave Decatur great pain in his last moments. 

The entire correspondence follows. It is marked with unbe- 
coming asperity. How much of it was blotted out, while the 
parties to it lay weltering in their blood, will never be known. 
Commodore Barron to Commodore Decatur, 

^^ Hampton, Virginia, June 12thj 1819. 

"Sir, — I have been informed in Norfolk, that you have said that 
vou could insult me with impunity, or words to that effect. If you 
nave said so, you will, no doubt, avow it, and I shall expect to hear 
from you." 

Commodore Decatur to Commodore Barron, 

« Washinj/ton, June 1 7<A, 1 81 9. 

** Sir, — I have received your communication of the 12th instant 
Before you could have been entitled to the information you have asked 
of me, you should have given up the name of your informer. That 
frankness which ought to characterize our profession required it. I shall 
not, however, refuse to answer you on that account, but shall be as can- 
did in my communication to you as your letter or the case wiU warrant 

" Whatever I may have thoughi or said, in the very frequent and 
free conversations I have had respecting you and your conduct, I feel a 
thorough conviction, that I never could have been guilty of so much 
egotism as to say, that * I could insult you ' (or any other man) * with 
impunity.' " 

Commodore Barron to Commodore Decatur, 

" Hamvton, Virginia, June 2bth, 1819. 

^< Sir, — Your communication of the 17th instant, in answer to mine 
of the 12th, I have received. 

^ The circumstances that urged me to call on you for the information 
requested in my letter would, I presume, have instigated you, or any 
other person, to the same conduct that.I pursued. I^veral gentlemen 
in Norfolk, not your enemies, nor actuated by any malicious motive, 
told me that such a report was in circulation, but could not now be 
traced to its origin. I uierefore concluded to appeal to you, supposing, 
under such circumstances, that I could not outrage any nile of decorum 
or candor. This, I trust, will be conddered as a just inotive for the 
course I have pursued. Your declaration, if I understand it correctly, 
relieves my mind from the apprehension, that you had so degraded my 
character as I had been induced to allege." 

Commodore Decatur to Commodore Barron, 

^^ Washington, June 290i, 1819. 

^ Sib, — I have received your communication of the 25th, in answer 
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to mine of the 1 7th ; and as you have expressed yourself doubtfully as 
to your correct understanding of my letter of the aforesaid date, I have 
now to state, and I recjuest you to understand distinctly, that I meant 
no more than to disclami the specific a,nd particular expression to which 
your inquiry i^as directed, to wit, that I had «ud that I could insult you 
with impunity. As to the motives of the * several sentlemen of iJoiv 
folk/ your informants, or the rumors * which cannot be traced to their 
origin,' on which their information was founded, or who they are, it is a 
matter of perfect indifi'erence to me, as are also your motives in making 
sach an inquiry upon such informadon." 

Commodore Barron to Commodore Decatur, 

** Hampton, October 23d, 1819. 

" Sir, — I had supposed that the measure of your ambition was nearly 
completed, and that your good fortune had rendered your reputation 
for acts of magnanimity too dear to be risked wantonly on occasions 
that never can redound to the honor of him that would be ^eat. I had 
also concluded that your rancor towards me was fully satisfied, by the 
crael and unmerited sentence passed upon me by the court of which 
you were a member ; and, after an exile from my country, &mily, and 
fiiends, of nearly seven years, I had concluded that I should now be 
allowed, at least, to enjoy that solace with this society, that lacerated 
ieeKi^ like mine required, and that you would have suffered me to 
remain in quiet possession of those enjoyments. But scarcely had I set 
mv foot on my native soil, ere I learned that the same malignant spirit 
which had before influenced you to endeavor to ruin my reputation 
was still at work, and that you were ungenerously traducing my charac- 
ter whenever an occasion occurred which suited your views, and, in 
many instances, not much to your credit as an officer, through the me* 
dium of our juniors. Such conduct cannot fail to produce an injurious 
effect on the discipline and subordination of the navy. A report of this 
sort, sir, coming from the respectable and creditable sources it did, 
could not &il to arrest my attention, and to excite those feelings which 
might naturally be expected to arise in the heart of every man, who 
pralesses to entertain principles of honor, and intends to act in con- 
€>nni1y with them. 

" With such feeling, I addressed a letter to you, under date of the 
12th of June last, which produced a correspondence between us, which, 
I have since been informed, you have endeavored to use to my further 
iajory, by sending it to Norfolk, by a respectable officer of the navy, to 
be shown to some of my particular friends, with a view of alienating 
fiom me their attachment I am also informed, that you have taunt- 
ingly and boastingly observed, that you would cheerfully meet me in 
the field, and hoped I would yet act like a man, or that you had used 
words to that efitect. 

" Such conduct, sir, on the part of any one, but especially one occu- 
pying the influential station under the government which you hold, 
towards an individual situated as I am, and oppressed as I have been, 
and that chiefly by your means, is unbecoming you as an officer and 
13 
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a gentleman, and shows a want of magnanimity, which, hosdle as I have 
found you to be towards me, I had hoped, for your own reputadon, yon 
possessed. It calls loudly for redress at your hands. ^ I consider you as 
having given the invitation, which I acce{)t, and will prepare to meet 
you at such time and place as our respective Mends, hereafter to be 
named, shall designate. I also, under all the circumstances of the case, 
consider myself entitled to the choice of weapons, place, and distance ; 
but should a difference of opinion be entertained by our friends, I flat- 
ter myself, from your known personal courage, that you would disdain 
any unfair advantSLze, which your superiority in the use of the pistol, 
and the natural detect in my vision, increased by age, would give you. 
I will thank you not to put your name on the cover of your answer, as 
I presume you can have no disposition to give unnecessary pain to the 
females of my family.*' 

Commodore Decatur to Commodore Barroru 

''Washington, October Slst^ 1819. 

" Sir, — Your letter of the 23d instant has been duly received. 
Prior to giving it that reply which I intend, its contents suggest the ne- 
cessity of referring to our June correspondence. 

'' On the 12th of June last, you addressed to me a note, inquiring 
whether I had said, that ' I could insult you with impunity.' On tJie 
17th of June, I wrote to you, in reply, as follows: * Whatever I may 
have thought or said in the very frequent and free conversations I have 
had respecting you and your conduct, I feel a thorough conviction, that I 
never could have been guilty of so much egotism, as to say that I could 
insult you (or any other man) with impunity.' 

'' On the 25th of June you agsdn wrote to me, and stated that the re- 
port on which* you had grounded your query of the 12th of June 
* could not now be traced to its origin,' and your letter is concluded by 
the following words : * Your declaration, if I understand it correctly, 
relieves my mind from the apprehension, that you had so degraded my 
character as I had been induced to aUege.' Immediately on receiving 
your letter of the 25th of June, I wrote to you on the 29th of June, as 
follows : * As you have expressed yourself doubtfully as to your correct 
understanding of my letter of the 1 7th of June, I have now to state, and 
I request you to understand distinctly, that I meant no more than to dis- 
claim the specie and particular expression to which your inquiry was 
directed, to wit, that I had said, " I could insult you with impunity.* ' 
Here ended our June correspondence, and with it all kind of communi- 
cation, till the date of your letter of the 2dd instant, which I shall now 
proceed to notice. 

" Nearly four months having elapsed since the date of our last coiv 
respondence, your letter was unexpected to me, particularly as tlie 
terms used by you in the conclusion of your letter to me of the 25th of 
June, and your silence since receiving my letter of the 29th of June, 
indicated, as I thought, satisfaction on your part But it seems that 
you consider yourself aggrieved by my sending our June correspond- 
ence to Norfolk. I did not send the June correspondence to Norfolk, 
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tmtil tliree months had expired after your last commnnication, and not 
then nntil I had been informed, by a captain of the navy, that a female 
of your acquaintance had stated that such a correspondence had taken 
phice. If that correspondence has, in any degree, * alienated your 
Mends from you,' such effect is to be attributed to the correspondence 
itself. I thought the papers would speak for themselves, and sent them 
without written comment 

" With respect to the court-martial upon you, for the affair of the 
Chesimeake, to which you have been pleased to refer, I shall not treat 
the officers who composed that court with so much disrespect, as to 
attempt a vindication of their proceedings. The chief magistrate of the 
country approved them ; and the nation approved them ; and the sen- 
tence has been carried into effect But, sir, there is a part of my con- 
duct on that occasion, which it does not appear irrelevant to revive in 
your recollection. It is this. I was present at the court of inquiry upon 
you, and heard the evidence then adduced for and against you ; thence I 
drew an opinion altogether unfavorable to you ; and when I was called 
upon, by the Secretary of the Navy, to act as a member of the court- 
martial ordered for your trial, I begged to be excused the duty, on the 
ground of my having formed such an opinion. The honorable Secretary 
was pleased to insist on my serving. Still anxious to be relieved from 
this service, I did, prior to taking my seat as a member of the court, com- 
municate to your able advocate. General Taylor, the opinion I had formed 
and my correspondence with the Navy Department upon the subject, in 
order to affoid you an opportunity, should you deem it expedient, to 
protest against my being a member, on the ground of my not only hav- 
mg form^, but express^, an opinion unfavorable to you. You did not 
protest against my being a member. Duty constrained mc, however un- 
pleasant It was, to take my seat as a member. I did so, and discharged^ 
the duty imposed on me. You, I find, are incapable of estimating the 
motiTes which guided my conduct in this transaction. 

" For my conduct, as a member of that court-martial, I do not con- 
sider myself as in any way accountable to you. But, sir, you have 
thought fit to deduce, from your impressions of my conduct as a member 
of that court-martial, inferences of personal hostility towards you. In- 
fluenced by feelings thence arising, you commenced the June corre- 
spondence, a correspondence which I had hoped would have terminated 
our communications. 

" Between you and myself there never has been a personal differ- 
ence ; but I liave entertained, and do still entertain, the opinion, that 
your conduct as an officer, since the affair of the Chesapeake, has been 
such as ought to for ever bar your readmission into the service. 

" In my letter to you of the 1 7th of June, although I disavowed the 
partictdar expressions to which you invited my attention, candor required 
that I should apprise you, that I had not been silent respecting you. 
1 informed you that 1 had had very frequent and free conversations re- 
9Decting you and your conduct ; and the words were underscored, that 
^^m^ht not £bS1 to attract your particular attention. Had you asked 
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what diose frequent and free conversations were, I should, with the 
same frankness, have told you ; but, instead of making a demand of 
this kind, you reply to my letter of the 17th of June, ' that my declara- 
tion, if correctly understood by you, relieved your mind,' &c. That 
YOU might correctly understand what I did mean, I addressed you, as 
before observed, on the 29th of June, and endeavored, by underscorii^ 
certain precise terms, to convey to you my precise meaning. To this 
last letter I never received any reply. 

^^ Under these circumstances, I have judged it expedient, at this time, 
to state, as distinctly as may be in my power, the &cts upon which I 
ground the un&vorable opinion which I entertain, and have expressed, 
of your conduct as an officer, since the court-martial upon you, while I 
disclaim all personal enmity towards you. 

** Some time afler you had been suspended from the service, for your 
conduct in the affair of the Chesapeake, you proceeded, in a merchant 
brig, to Femambuco ; and by a communication fix)m the late Captain 
Lewis, whose honor and veracity were never yet questioned, it appears 
that you stated to Mr. Lyon, the British Consul at Femambuco, with 
whom you lived, * that, if the Chesapeake had been prepared for action, 
you would not have resisted the attack of the Leopard ; assigning as a 
reason, that you knew (as did also our government^ there were de- 
serters on board your ship ; that the President of tne United States 
knew there were deserters on board, and of the intention of the British 
to take them ; and that the President caused you to go outin a defence- 
less state, for the express purpose of having your ship attacked and dis- 
graced, and thus attain his favorite object of involving the United 
Btates in a war with Great Britain/ For confirmation of this informa- 
tion. Captain Lewis refers to Mr. Thomas Goodwin, of Baltimore, the 
brother of Captain Ridgely, of the navy, who received it from Mr. Lyon 
himself Reference was made to Mr. Goodwin, who, in an official com- 
munication, confirmed all that Captain Lewis had said. The veracity 
and respectability of Mr. Groodwin are also beyond question. You wiU 
be enabled to judge of the impression made upon Captain Lewis's mind 
by the following strong remarks he made on the subject 

" * I am now convinced that Barron is a traitor ; for I can call by no 
other name a man who would talk in' this way to an Englishman, and 
an Englishman in office.' 

" These communications are now in the archives of the Navy Depart- 
ment 

*^ If, sir, the affair of the Chesapeake excited the indignant feelings 
of the nation towards Great Britain, and was, as eveir one admits, one 
of the principal causes which produced the late war, did it not behoove 
you to take an active part in the war, for your own sake, patriotism out 
of the question ? 

" But, sir, instead of finding you in the foremost ranks, on an occa- 
sion which so emphatically demanded your best exertions, it is said, and 
is credited, that you were, after the commencement of the war, to be 
found in command of a vessel sailing under British license t Though 
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TU^ged by jonr Jriends to avail yourself of some one of the opportunities 
wMch were every day occurring, in privateers, or other fesfrsailing 
merchant-vessels, sailing from France and other places, to return to 
your country during the war, it is not known that you manifested a dis- 
position to do so, excepting in the single instance by the cartel John 
Adams, in which vessel you must have known you could not be per- 
mitted to return, without violating her character as a cartel. 

" You say you have been oppressed. You know, sir, that by absent- 
ing yourself, as you did for years, from the country, without leave 
from the government, you subjected yourself to be stricken from the 
rolls. You know, also, that, by l^e tenth article of the act for the 
better government of the navy, all persons in the navy holding inter- 
course with an enemy become subject to the severest punishment known 
to our laws. You have not for the offence before stated, to my knowl- 
edge, received even a reprimand : and I do know, that your pay, even 
during your absence, has oeen continued to you. 

**-M to my having spoken of you injuriously to 'iunior officers,*! 
have to remaurk, that such is the state of our service, that we have but 
few seniors. If I speak with officers at all, the probability is it will be 
with a junior. 

** On your return to this country, your efforts to re-establish yourself 
in the service were known, and became a subject of conversation with 
officers, as well as others. In the many and free conversations I have 
had respecting you and your conduct, I have said, for the causes above 
enumerated, &at, in my opinion, you ought not to be received again 
into the naval service; that there was not employment for all the 
officers who had faith^ly discharged their duty to their country in the 
hour of trial ; and that it would be doing a^ act of injustice to employ 
you, to the exclusion of any one of them. In speaking thus, and in 
endeavoring to prevent your readmission, I Qonceive I was performing 
a duty I owe to the service ; that I was contributing to the preservation 
of its respectability. Had you made no effort to be re-employed, after 
the war, it is more than probable I might not have spoken of you. If 
you continue your efforts, I shall certainly, from the same feelings of 
public duty by which I have hitherto been actuated, be constrained to 
continue ue expression of my opinions ; and I can assure you, that, in 
the interchange of opinions with other officers respecting you, I have 
never met with more than one who did not entirely concur with me. 

" The objects of your communication of the 23d, as expressed by you, 
now claim my notice. You profess to consider me as having given you 
' an invitation.' You say that you have been told, that I have * taunt- 
ingly and boastingly observed, that I would cheerfully meet you in the 
field, and hoped you would yet act like a man.' 

" One would naturally have supposed, that, after having so recently 
been led into error by * rumors,* which could not be traced, you would 
have received with some caution subsequent rumors ; at all events, that 
you would have endeavored to trace them, before again venturing to 
act upon them as if they were true. Had you pursued this course, you 
13» 
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would have ^scovered that the latter mmon were equally unfounded 
as the former. 

^ I never invited you to the field ; nor have I expressed a hope that 
you would call me out I was informed by a eentJeman with whom 
you had conferred upon the subject, that you left Norfolk for tiiis place, 
some time before our June correspondence, with the intention of callins 
me out I then stated to that gentleman, as I have to all others with 
whom I have conversed upon the subject, that, if you made the call, I 
would meet you; but that, on all scores, I should be much better 

S leased to have nothing to do with you. I do not think that fighting 
uels, under any circumstances, can raise the reputation of any man, 
and have long since discovered, that it is not even an unerring criterion 
of personal courage. I should regret the necessity of fighting with any 
man ; but, in my opinion, the man who makes arms his profession is not 
at liberty to decline an invitation from any perscm, who is not so &r 
degraded as to be beneath his notice, mving incautiously said I 
would meet you, I will not consider this to be 3rour case, although many 
think so ; and if I had not pledged myself, I might reconsider £e case. 
** As to ' weapons, place, and (^stance,* if we are to meet, those points 
will, as is usual, be committed to the friend I n^y select on the occasion. 
As &r, however, as it may be left to me, not having any particular 
prejudice in f&yor of any particular arm, distance, or mode (but on. the 
contrary disliking them aU), I should not be found ^tidious on those 
points, but should be rather disposed to yield you any little advantage 
of this kind. As to my skill in the use of the pistol, it exists more m 
your imagination than in reality. For the last twenty years I have 
had but little practice, and the disparity in our ages,, to which you have 
been pleased to refer, is, I believe, not more than five or ax years. It 
would have been out of the common course of nature, if the vidon <^ 
either of us had been improved by years. 

" From your manner of proceedmg, it appears to me, that you have 
come to the determination to fight some one, and that you have selected 
Ae for that purpose ; and I ihust take leave to observe, that your object 
woi^d have oeen better attained, had you made this decision during our 
late war, when your fighting might have benefited your country, as weU 
as yourself. The style of your communication, and the matter, did not 
deserve so dispassionate and historical a notice as I have given it ; and 
had I believed it would receive no other inspection uian yours, I 
should have spared myself the trouble. The course I adopted with 
our former correspondence, I shall pursue with this, if I shall deem it 
. expedient" 

Commodore Decatur to Commodore Barron. 

^^ Washington, November 6thj 1819. 
^ Sir, — Since my communication to you of the 31st ultimo, I have 
been informed by a gentleman entitled to the fullest credit, that you 
were not afloat till after the peace ; conse^uentljr, the report which 
I noticed of your having sailed under Bntish hcense must be un- 
founded." 
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Commodore Barron to Commodore Decatur. 

^^ Hamplon^ November 20th J 1S19. 
" Snt, — Unavoidable interruption has prevented my answering your 
two last communications as early as it was my wish to have done ; but 
in a few days you shall have my reply." 

Commodore Barron to Commodore Decatur. 

" Hampton, November SOth, 1819. 

** Snt, — I did not receive until Tuesday, the 9th instant, your very 
lengthy, elaborate, and historical reply, without date, to my letter to 
you ox the 2dd ultimo ; which, from its nature and object, did not, I 
conceive, require that you should have entered so much into detail, in 
defence of tlie hostile and unmanly course you have pursued towards 
me, ance the ' affair of the Chesapeake,' as you term it. A much more 
laconic answer would have served my purpose, which, for the present, 
is nothing niore than to obtain at your hands honorable redress for the 
accimu4eU;ed insults which you, sir, in particular, above all my enemies, 
have attempted to heap upon me, in every shape in which thej^ could 
be offered. Your last voluminous letter is alone sufficient proof, if none 
other existed, of the rancorous disposition you entertain towards me, 
and the extent to which you have carried it That letter I should no 
otherwise notice, than merely to inform you it had reached me, and 
that I am prepared to meet you in the field, upon anything like fair and 
equal grounds ; but inasmuch as you have intimated that our correspond- 
ence is to go before the public, I feel it a duty I owe to myself, and to 
the worid, to reply particularly to the many calumnious charges and as- 
persions, with wmch your * dispassionate and historical notice ' of my 
oonmmnication so abundantly teems; wishing you, sir, at the same 
time, * distinctly to understand,' that it is not for you alone, or to justify 
myself in your estimation, that I take this course. 

** You have dwelt much upon our * June correspondence,* as you style 
it, and have made many quotations &om it. I deem it unnecessary, 
however, to advert to it, further than to remark, that, although * nearly 
four months' did intervene between that correspondence and my letter 
of the 2dd ultimo, my silence arose not from any misapprehension of the 
porport of your contumacious ^underscored* remarks, nor from the 
mahcious designs they indicated, nor from a tame disposition to yield 
quietly to the operation which either might have against me ; but from 
a tedious and painftd indisposition, which confined me to my bed the 
chief part of that period, as is well known to almost every person here. 
I anticipated, however, from what I haul found you capable of doing to 
my injury, the use to which you would endeavor to pervert that cor- 
r^pondence, and have not at all been disappointed. So soon as I was 
weu enough, and heard of ypur machinations against me, I lost no time 
m addressing to you my letter of the 23d ultimo ; your reply to which 
I have now more jfeirticularly to notice. I have not said, nor did I . 
niean to convey sucn an idea, nor will my letter bear the interpretation, 
that your forwarding to Norfolk our 'June correspondence' had, in any 
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degree, ' alienated my fiiends from me/ but that it iraa sent down there 
with that mew. 

** It 18 a source of great consolation to me, sir, to know that I have 
more friends, both in and oat of Uie navy, than ypu are aware of; and 
that it is not in your power, great as you maj imagine your official in- 
fluence to be, to deprive me of Uieir good opinion and affection. As to 
the reason which seems to have prompted you to send that correspond- 
ence to Norfolk, * that a female of my acquaintance had stated, that 
such a one had taken place,' I will only remark, that she did not derive 
her information from me ; that it has always been, and ever will be, 
wiUi me, a principle, to touch as delicately as possible upon reports said 
to come from fetnalesj intended to affect injuriously the character of any 
one ; and that, in a correspondence like the present, highly as I estimate 
the sex, I should never tnink of introducing them as authority. Fe- 
males, dr, have nothing, or ought to have nothing, to do in controver- 
sies of this kind. In speaking of the court-martial which sat upon my 
trial, I have cast no imputation or reflection upon the members, mdivid- 
ually, who composed it, (saving yourself,) which requii^ed that you 
should attempt a vindication of their proceedings, champion as you are, 
and hostile as some of them may have been to me ; nor does the lan- 
guage of my letter warrant any such inference. 

** I merely meant to point out to you, sir, what you appear to have 
been incapable of perceiving, the indelicacy of- your conduct, (to say 
the least of it,) in hunting me out as an object for malignant persecu- 
tion, afler having acted as one of my judges, and giving your voice in 
favor of a sentence against me, which, I cannot avoid repeating, was 

* cruel and unmerited.' It is the privilege, sir, of a man deeply injured 
as I have been by that decision, and conscious of his not deserving it, as 
I feel myself, to remonstrate against it ; and I have taken the liberty to 
exercise that privilege. 

** You say tnat * the proceedings of the court have been approved by 
the chief magistrate of our country, that the nation approved, of them, 
and that the sentence has been carried into effect.' It is true, the Pres- 
ident of the United States did approve of that sentence, and that it was 
carried into effect ; full and complete effect, which I should have sup- 
posed ought to have glutted the envious and vengeful disposition of 
your heart ; but I deny that the nation has approved of that sentence, 
and, as an appeal appears likely to be made to them, I am willing to sub- 
mit the question. The part you took on that occasion, it was totally 
unnecessary, I assure you, * to revive in my recollection ' ; it is indelibly 
imprinted on my mind, and can never, while I have life, be erased. 
You acknowledge you were present at the court of inquiry in my case, 

* heard the evidence for and against me, and had, therefore, formed and 
expressed an opinion unfavorable to me ' ; and yet your conscience was 
made of such pliable materials, that because the then * honorable Secre- 
tary was pleased to insist on your serving as a member of the court- 
martial, and because I did not protest against it,^ you conceive that 
' duty constrained you, however unpleasant, to take your seat as a mem- 
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\xst* althongli yon were to act under the solemn sanction of an oatb, to 
render me impartial justice, upon the very testimony which had been 
delivered in your hearing, before the court of inquiry, and fix)m which 
70a ^ d)rew an opinion altogether unfavorable to me/ 

^* How such conduct can be reconciled with the principles of common 
honor and justice, is to me inexj^licable. Under such circumstances, no 
connderation, no power or authority on earth, could or ought to have 
forced any liberal, high-^linded man to sit in a case, which he had pre- 
judged ; and, to retort upon you ^rour own expressions, you must have 
been 'incapable of seeing the glaring impropriety of your conduct, for 
which, although you do not conceive yourself in any way accountable 
to me,' I hope you will be able to account for it with your God and 
youp conscience. 

" You say, between jrou and myself there never has been a personal 
difference, * and you disclaim all personal enmity towards me.* If every 
step you have taken, every word vou have uttered, and every line you 
have written in relation to me ; if your own admission of the very fre- 
quent and free conversations you have had respecting me and my con- 
duct, *' fflnce the affair of the Chesapeake,' bear not &e plainest stamp 
of personal hostility , I know not the meaning of such terms. Were you 
not under the influence of feelings of this sort, why not, in your official 
capacity, call me, or have me brought before a proper tribunal, to an- 
swer the charges you have preferred against me, and thereby give me 
a chance of defending myself? Why speak injuriously of me to junior 
officers, ♦ which you do not deny ' ? s Why the *,inany frequent and free 
conversations respecting me and my conduct,' which you nave taken so 
much pains to xmderscore ? Why use the insulting expression, that you 
* entertained, and still do entertain, the opinion that my conduct, as an 
officer, since that affair, has been such as ought for ever to bar my re- 
admission into the service ' ? and that, in endeavoring to prevent it, * you 
conceive you were performing a duty you owe to the service, and were 
contributing to its respectability ' ? Why the threat that, if I continued 
the efforts you say I have been making to be * re-employed,' you * cer- 
tainly should be constrained to continue the expressions of those opin- 
ions'? 

** Does not all this, together with the whole tenor and tendency of your 
letter, manifest the most marked personal animosity against me, which 
an honorable man, acting under a sense of public duty, by which you 
pit^sss to * have been hitherto actuated,' would disdain even to show, 
much more to feel ? 

"I shall now, sir, take up the specific charges you have alleged 
aoiinst me, and shall notice them in the order in which they stand. 
Sie first is one of a very heinous character. It is that * I proceeded 
in a merchant brig to Pemambuco.' Could I, Sir, during the period of 
my suspension, l»ve gone anywhere in a national vessel? Could I, 
With what was due to my &mily, have remained idle ? The sentence 
of the court deprived them of the principal means of subsistence. I 
WS8 therefore compelled to resort to that description of employment 
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with which I was best acauainted ; and on this subject ffou should have 
been silent But you ada, that the late Captain Lewis of the nayy , who 
had it from Mr. Goodwin, who heard it from Mr. Lyon, the British 
Consul at Pernambuco, with whom you undertake to say I lived, repre- 
sented me as stating, Hhat, if the Chesapeake had been prepared far 
action, I would not nave resisted the attack of the Leopard; assigning 
as a reason, that I knew, as also did our government, tiiat tiiere were 
deserters on board, and of the intention of the British ship to take them, 
and that the ship was ordered out, under these circumstances, with a 
view to bring about a contest, which might embroil the two nations in a 
war.' 

" The whole of this, Sir, I pronounce to be a falsehood, a ridiculous, 
malicious, absurd, improbable &lsehood, which can never be credited 
by any man that does not feel a disposition to impress on the omnion of 
the public that I am an idiot. That I should, two years after tne affair 
of the Chesapeake, make such a declaration, when every proof that 
could be required of a contrary disposition on the part of the chief mag- 
istrate had been given, cannot receive credit from any one but those 
that are disposed to consider me suoh a character as you would repre- 
sent me to be. I did not live with Mr. Lyon, nor did I ever hold a 
conversation with him so indelicate as the one stated in Captain Lewis's 
letter would have been. And with what object could I have made such 
a communication ? Mr. Lyon would naturally have felt contempt for a 
man that would have suffered himself to have been made a tool of in 
so disgraceful an affair. I found Mr. Lyon transac^ting bi^iness in Per- 
nambuco. He produced to me a letter from Mr. l£ll, the American 
Consul in that country, recommending him as entitled to the confidence 
of his countrymen, every one of whom, in that port, put their business 
into his hands. I did the same, and thus commenced our acquaintance. 
He was kind and friendlv to me, but never, in any respect, mdelicate, 
as would have been, in a high degree, such conversation between us. 

" Of Mr. Goodwin I know nothing. I have never seen him in all my 
life ; nor do I conceive that his hearsay evidence can be of any kind of 
consequence against me. I was the first that informed the President 
and the Secretary of the Nav v, that such a letter was in the department, 
even before I had seen it. And again, if the mere oral testimony of a 
British agent was to be considered as evidence sufficient to arraign an 
American officer, I think the navjr would be quickly in such a state as 
it might be desirable for their nation to place it in. As to the impressions 
made upon the mind of Captain Lewis, from this information^ and the 
^ strong remarks* YiQ made upon the subject, which you have thought 
proper to quote, they by no means establish the correctness of that in- 
formation, but only go to show the effect it produced upon the mind of 
an individual, who seems to have imbibed a prejudice against me, not 
otherwise to be accounted for, except your acquaintance with him. He 
is now in his grave, and I am perfectly disposed there to let him rest 
You must, however, have been hard pressed indeed, to be compelled 
to resort to such flimsy grounds as those, a degree weaker than even 
second-handed testimony, to support your charges against me. 
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** Hiese communications, you observe, are now in the archives of the 
Navy Department. Of this fact, Sir, I had been long apprised ; and had 
von, when searching the records of that department for documents to 
injure my character, looked a little further back, you would perhaps 
have found others calculated to produce a very different effect Of my 
desire to return to the United States, during the late war, there are 
certificates in the Navy Department of the first respectability, which, if 
you had been disposed to find and quote, are perhaps lying on the same 
shelf from whence you took those that you appear so anxious to bring 
to public view ; I mean my letter applying for service, as soon as an op- 
portunity offered, after the term of my suspension expired ; and one 
letter, above all, you should not have passed over unnoticed, that which 
you received from my hand, of May, 1803, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Navy, which was one of the principal causes of your obtaining 
the first command that you were ever honored with ; and as you may 
have forgotten it, I will remind you, on this occasion, that, but little 
more than one month previous to the date of that letter, I, by my advice 
and arguments, saved you from resigning the service of your countrj- 
in a pet, because you were removed from the first lieutenancy of the 
New York to that of second of the Chesapeake. But all this, and much 
more, is now forgotten by you ; yet there are others that recollect those 
circumstances, and the history of your conduct to me will outlive you, 
let my fate be what it may. 

" Tftie affair of the Chesapeake did certainly * excite,* and ought to 
have excited, the indiffnant feelings of the nation towards Great Bntain ; 
but however it may nave justified a declaration of war against that 
power, it was not, as you assert ' every one admits,' one of the principal 
causes of the late war. That did not take place. Sir, until Jive years 
after, when that affair had been amicably, and of course honorably, 
adjusted between the two nations. I mention this feet, not on account 
of its importance, but because you laid so much stress up6n that * affair,' 
as a reason why I ought to have returned home during the late war, and 
to show, that, although it did happen to be vour fortunate lot to have 
an opportunity of bemg in the foremost rank on that occasion, of which 
you seem inclmed to vaunt, you are ignorant even of the causes which 
led to it. 

"Having, in your letter of the 5th instant, abandoned the charge of 
my having sailed under * British license,' after the commencement of 
the late war, in consequence of information received by you, from a 
gentleman entitled to the fullest credit, that I was not afloat until afler 
me peace, consecjuently the report which you noticed of my having 
laOed under British license, must be unfounded ; I have only to remark, 
on this head, that, in advancing a 'charge against me of so serious a na- 
ture, and designed and so well calculated as it was to afi'ect materially 
nay imputation, not only as an oflScer of the navy, but as a citizen of the 
Unit^ States, you should first have ascertained that it was founded on 
fom^i and not on rumor, which you so much harp upon ; and that, upon 
» proper investigation, you would have discovered your other accusations 
to be equally groundless. 
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<^ For my not returning borne during the late war, I do not hold my- 
self, to use your own expressions, * in any way accountable to you,' sor. 
It would be for the government, I should suppose, to take notice of my 
absence, if they deemed it reprehensible; and they no doubt would 
have done so, had not the circumstances of the case in their estimatioa 
justified it That they are perfectly satisfied upon this p(nnt, I hare 
good reason to believe, and trust I shall be able to satisfy my country 
also. The President's personal conduct to me, and the memorial of 
the Vii^nia delegation in C!on^resB to him, prove how I stand with 
those high characters, your opinion notwithstanding to the contrary. 
I deny, sir, that I ever was * urged ' by my friends, as you in mockery 
term them, to return home, during the Late war ; nor could it have been 
requisite for me to have been * urged' to do so by any one. Laying 
patriotism out" of the question, as you observe, as well as the reascms 
why you think * it behooves me ' to adopt that course, there were other 
incentives strong enough, Grod knows, to excite a desire on my part to 
return ; and I should have returned, sir, but for circumstances beyond 
my control, which it is not incumbent on me to explain to you. 

" Had the many opportunities really presented themselves, which yon 
allege were ' every day occurring,' of which I might have availed mjft- 
self to return to my country, in privateers or other fast-sailing merchant- 
vessels, from France and other places, but of which you produce no 
other proof than random assertion, on which most of your other chaises 
rest ?. There were no such opportunities as you say were * every &y 
occurring ' ; no, not one within my reach ; and some considerable time 
after the news of the war arrived in Denmark, it was not believed that 
it would continue six months ; bui if I had received the slightest inti- 
mation from the department, that I should have been employed on my 
return, I should have considered no sacrifice too great, no exertion 
within my power should have been omitted, to obtain so desirable an 
object as any mark of my country's confidence would have been to me 
in such a moment. A gunboat, under my own orders, would not have 
been refused. But what hope had I, when my letter of application for 
service was not even honored by an answer ? In regard to the John 
Adams, I do not deem it proper, on this occasion, to explain my reasons 
for making the attempt to return in that ship ; but whenever I am 
called on by any person properly authorized to miake the inquiry, I am 
confident that I shall convince him, that I had good reason to believe 
that I should obtain a passage in her, notwithstanding your great knowl- 
edge on the occasion. 

*' You say, by absenting myself, /or years, from the country, without 
leave from the government, I ' subjected myself to be stricken from the 
rolls.' I knew also, by the tenth article of the act for the better govern- 
ment of the navy, that all persons in the navy, holding intercourse with 
an enemy, became subject to the severest punishment known to the 
law ; and that for these offences, as you are pleased to term them, ' I 
have not received, to your knowledge, even a reprimand* ; but I pre- 
sume, if I have not, it is not your ikmt What kmd and humane fi>r- 
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bearance is this, after what I have iJready endured ! But, sir, as you 
seem to be so very intelligent upon other points, pray tell me, where 
was the necessity of my laking for a furlough untd the period of my 

Xnsion expired, or even after having reported myself for duty, 
at being noticcid ? As to the charge of my holding intercourse 
with the enemy, I am at a loss to conceive to what you allude, and 
should degrade myself by giving it any other reply, than to pronounce 
it, if you mean to insinuate there was any unlawful or improper com- 
munication on my part with the government or any individual of Great ' 
Britain, as & false a,nd foul aspersion on my character, which no conduct 
or circumstance of my life, however it might be tortured by your 
malice or ingenuity, can, in any manner, justSy or support 

** You say, also, that you do know \ tnat my pay, even during my 
absence, toas continued to me' It is not the fact, sir. I never, and 
until very recently since my return, received but half-pay. This part 
of your letter I dbould not have regarded, were it nqt to show with 
what boldness, facility, and sang-froid, you can make assertions unsus- 
tained by the shadow of truth ; but if you had made yourself acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances relative to my half-fay, you would have 
found that not one cent of it was received by me. The government 
was so ^lood as to pay the amount to my unfortunate female family, 
whose kindest entertainment you have frequently enjoyed. 

" Poor, unfortunate children ! whose ancestors, every man of them, 
did contribute every disposable shilling of their property, many of them 
their lives, and all of them their best exertions to establish the inde- 
pendence of their country, should now be told that the small amount 
of my half-pay was considered, by an officer of high rank, too much for 
them I You have been good enough to inform me, that, on my return 
to.this countiy, my * efforts,* as you mve been pleased to call them, * to 
reinstate myself in the- service, were known, and became a subject of 
conversation with officers, as well as others,* and but for those * efforts,* 
it is more than probable you would not have spojcen of me, 

" Thb would, indeed, have displayed a wonderful degree of lenity 
and courtesy on vour part, of which I could not have failed to be duly 
sensible. But, sir, I beg leave to ask how and where did you get your 
information, that such ^efforts' were made by me; and even admit 
they were, why should you alone, disclaiming, as you pretend to do, all 
^pergonal enmity* against me, have made yourself so particularly busy 
on the occasion ? Was it because your inflated pride led you to believe, 
that the weight of your influence was greater than that of any other offi- 
cer of the navy, or that you were more tenacious of its honor and * re- 
apectability^ than the rest of the officers were ? You assure me, how- 
dTer, * that, in the interchange of opinion with other officers respecting me, 
yon have never met with more than one who did not entirely concur 
vith yon in the opinion you have expressed of me.' Indeed ! and 
what 18 the reason ? It is because, I suppose, ^ou are most commonly 
attended hy a train of dependants, who, to enjoy the sunshine of your 
fetor, act as caterers for your' vanity, and, revolving round you like 
. 14 
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foieUUeSj borrow their chief consequence from the countenance yon maj 
condescend to bestow upon them. 

*^ You at length arrive at the main point ; the object of mj letter of 
the 23d ultimo, which you might have reached by a much sJiorier rotde^ 
and have saved me the fatigue of being compelled, in self-defence, to 
travel with you so far as you have gone. The language of defiance, 
represented to have been used by you, ^ that you would cheerfully meet 
me in the field, and hoped I would yet act like a man,' is disavowed by 
you. And you further deny having ever invited me to the field, or ex- 
pressed a hope I would call you out ; but you observe, that, * being 
mformed by a gentleman with whcnn I had conferred upjon the subject, 
that I left Norfolk, for the seat of government, some time before our 
June correspondence, with the intention of calling you out, you stated 
to that gentleman, as you have to all others with whom you have con- 
versed upon the subject, that, if I made the call, you would meet me; 
but that, upon all scores, you would be much better pleased to have 
nothing to do with me.* 

** I certainly do not exactly know who that intermeddling gentleman 
was, with whom you say I * conferred ' ; but if I may be albwcd a con- 
jecture, I think I can recognize in him the sel&ame officious gentleman, 
who, I am creditably informed, originated the report a£ your having 
made use of the gasconading expressions you have disowned. In this 
respect I may be mistaken. Be this, however, as it may, I never gave 
him, or any other person, to understand that my visit to Washington, 
last spring, was for the purpose of ' calling you out' ; nor did I go Siere 
with any such view, 

" How you can reconcile your afiected indifference towards me, in 
the remark, ^ that on all scores you would be much better pleased to 
have nothing to do with me,' with the very active part, i£ is generally 
known, and which your own letter clearly etinces, you have taken 
against me, I am at a loss to conceive. No, sir ; you feel not so much 
unconcern as you pretend and wish it to be believed you do, in regard 
to the course of conduct my honor and my injuries may, in my jud^ 
ment, require me to pursue. You have a motive^ not to be concealed 
from the world, for all you have done or said, or for any future en- 
deavors you may make, to bar my ' readmission' into the service. It is 
true that you hate never given me a direct, formal, and written invi- 
tation to meet you in the field, such as one gentleman of honor ou^ 
to send to another. But if your own admissions, that you had * in- 
cautiously said you would meet me if I wished it,' and ' that, if you had 
not pledged yourself you might reconsider the subject,' and all this, too, 
without any provocation on my part, or the most distant intimation from 
me that I had a desire to meet you, do not amount to a challenge, I 
cannot comprehend the object or import of such declarations, made, as 
they were, in the face of the world, and to those, in particular, who 
you knew would not only communicate them to me, but give them cir- 
culation. Under all the circumstances of the case, I consider you as 
Laving thrown down the gauntlet, and I have no hesitation in accepting 
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it 'Tlus IB, liowever, a point which it will not be for me or you to 
decide ; nor do I view it as of any other importance than as respects 
the privilege allowed to the challenged party in relation to the cnoice 
of weapons, distance, &c., about which I feel not more ' fastidious,' I 
assare you, sir, than you do ; nor do I claim any advantage whatever, 
which I have no right to insist upon. Could I stoop so low as to solicit 
any, I know you too well to believe you would have any inclination 
to concede them. All I demand is to be placed upon equal grounds 
with you ; such as two honorable men may decide upon sa just and 
proper. 

** Upon the subject of duelling I perfectly coincide with the opinions 
you have expressed. I consider it as a barbarous practice, which ought 
to be exploded from civilized society. But, sir, tnere may be cases of 
such extraordinary and aggravated insult and injury, received by an 
individual, as to render an appeal to arms on his part absolutely neces- 
sary. Mine I conceive to be a case of that description ; and I feel 
myself constrained, by every tie that binds me to society, by all that 
can make life desirable to me, to resort to this mode of obtaining that 
redress due to me at your hands, as the only alternative which now 
seems to present itself for the preservation of my honor. 

** To conclude. You say, * From my manner of proceeding, it ap- 
pears to you that I have come to the determination to fight some one, 
and that I have selected you for that purpose.' To say nothing of the 
vanity you display, and the importance you seem to attach to yourself, 
in thus intimating, that, being resolved to Jight myself into favor, I 
could no otherwise do so than by fixin? upon you, the very reverse of 
which you infer is the fact, I never wished to fight in this way ; and 
liad you permitted me to remain at rest, I should not have disturbed 
you; I should have pursued the * even tenor of' my way,' without re- 
garding you at all. But this would not hav^ suited your ambitious 
riews. iou have hunted me out; have persecuted me with all the 
power and influence of your x)flice, and have declared your determi- 
nation to drive me from the navy, if I should make any *• efforts ' to be 
employed ; and for what purpose, or from what other motive than to 
obtain my rank, I know not If my life will give it you, you shall have 
an opportunity of obtaining it. And now, sir, I have only to add, that 
if you will make known your determination, and the name of your 
friend, I will give- that of mine, in order to complete the necessary ar- 
langements to a final close of this affair. 

**I can make no other apology for the apparent tardiness of this 
oommunication, than merely to state, that, being on very familiar terms 
vith my &mily, out of tenderness to their feelings I have written under 
great restraint." 

Commodore Decatur to Commodore Barron, 

" Washington, December 29th, 1819. 

"Sm,. Your communication of 'the 30th ultimo reached me as I 

m on the eve of nay departure for the North, whence I did not return 
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nntQ the 22d instant It was my detenmnation, on tiie receipt of your 
letter, not to notice it ; but upon more mature reflection, i concdve 
that, as I have suffered myself to be drawn into this unprofitable discus- 
sion, I ought not to leave the false coloring and calnnmies, which yoa 
have introduced into your letter, unanswered. You state that a much 
more laconic reply to your letter of the 2dd of October would have 
served your purpose. Of this I have no doubt ; and to have insured 
such an answer, vou had only to make a laconic calL I had already 
informed you of the course I had felt myself bound to pursue respect- 
ing you, and of the reasons which induced my conduct, and that, if 
you require it, I would overcome my own disinclination, and fight you. 
Instead of calling me out for injuries, which you chose to in«st tbiat I 
have heaped upon you, you have thought fit to enter upon this war of 
words. 

'^I reiterated to you, that I have not challenged, nor do I intend to 
challenge you. I do not consider it essential to my reputation that I 
should notice anything which may come from you, the more particulariy, 
when you declaro your sole object, in wishing to draw the challenge 
from me, is that you may avail yourself of the advantages which rest 
with the challenged. It is evident that you think, or your firiends for 
^you, that a fight will help you ; but, in fighting, you wish to incur the 
least possible risk. Now, sir, not believing that a fight of this nature 
will raise me at all in public estimation, but may even have a contrary 
effect, I do not feel at all disposed to remove the difiiculties that lie in 
our way. If we fight, it must be of your seeking ; and you must take 
all the risk and aU the inconvenience which usually attend the chal- 
lenger in such cases. 

" You deny having made the communication to the British Consul 
at Pemambuco, which Captain Levris and Mr. Groodwin have repre- 
sented. The man capable of making such a communication would 
not hesitate in denjdng it; and untS you can bring forward some 
testimony other than your own, you ought not to expect that the testi- 
monjr of those gentiemen will be discre(£ted. As to the veracity of the 
British Consul, I can prove, if necessary, that you have yourself vouched 
for that 

" You offer, as your excuse for not returning to your country during 
our war with England, that you had not been mvited home by the then 
Secretary, notwithstanding you had written him, expresave of your 
wishes to be employed. You state, that, if you ' had received the 
slightest intimation from the department, that you would have been 
employed on your return, you would have considered no sacrifice too 
great, no exertion within your power shotdd have been omitted, to 
obtain so desirable an object' From this I would infer, that, in conse- 
quence of not receiving this intimation, you did not make the exertions 
in your power to return ; and this I hold to be an insufficient excuse. 
You do not appear to hive made any attempt, except by the way of 
the cartel, the John Adams. You cannot beheve, that reporting your- 
self to tiie department, at the distance of four thousand miles, when 
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the same conveyance wliidi broo^t your letter would have brougbt 
yourself, will be receiyed as evincmg sofficient zeal to join the arms of 
yoar country ; and, besides, you say it was not believed, for a consider- 
able time after the news of the war arrived in Denmark, that it would 
last six months. 

" TVith those- impressions, you must have known that it would have 
occupied at least that time for your letter to have arrived at the depart- 
ment, .you to receive an answer, and then repair to America. You 
deny that the opportunities of retumi^ were treauent The custom- 
house entries at Baltimore and New York alone, mm the single po^ 
of Bourdeaux, will show nearly a hundred arrivals ; and it is well 
known, that it required only a few dap to perform the journey ftom 
Copenhagen to Bourdeaux, by the ordmary course of post. You deny 
having teen advised to return to this country, by your friends, during 
the war. Mr. Cook of Norfolk, your relative, says he wrote to you to 
that effect ; and Mr. Forbes, then our Consul at Copenhagen, who is 
now at this place, says he urged you in person to do so. 

'^You have charged the officers, who concur with me in opinion 
respecting your claims to service, as being my satellites. I think I am 
not mistaken when I inform you, that all the officers of our grade, your 
superiors as well as inferiors, with the exception of one, who is your 
junior, concur in the opinion, that you ought not to be employed a^n, 
whilst the imputations which now lie against you remain ; nor nave 
they been less backward than myself in expressmg their opinions. 

"Your charge of my wishing to obtain your rank will apply to all who 
are your juniors, with as much force as to myself. You never have in- 
terfered with me in the service, and, at the risk of being esteemed by 
you a little vain, I must say I do not think you ever wilL Were I dis- 
posed to kill out of mv way, as you have been pleased to insinuate, 
those who interfere with my advancement, there are others, my supe- 
riors, whom. I consider fairly barring my pretensions; and it would 
serve such purpose better to begin with them. You say, you were the 
means of obtaining me the first command I ever had in the service. 
I deny it I feel that I owe my standing in the service to my own 
exertions only. 

" Your statement, that your advice prevented me from resigning on 
a former occasion, is equally unfounded. I have never, since my first 
admisdon into the navy, contemplated resigning ; and, instead of being 
ordered, as you state, from the first lieutenancy of the New York to 
the second of the Chesapeake, Commodore Chauncey, who was then 
fiag-captain, can testify, that I was solicited to remain as first lieutenant 
of the flag-ship ; and I should have remained as such, had it not been 
for the demand which the government of Malta made for the delivery 
of the persons who had been concerned in the affair of honor which 
led to tne death of a British officer. It was deemed necessary to send 
all the persons implicated in that affair out of the way, and I went home 
in the Chesapeake as a passenger. 

« You have been pleased to allude to my having received the hospi- 
14* 
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tality of your fiHmly. The only tiine I reo(^ect beiiig afc yoiir house 
was on my arrival from the Mediterranean, in the Congress, fourteen 
years past You came on board, and dined with me, and invited the 
Tunisian Ambassador and mjrself to spend the evening with you at 
Hampton. I accepted your mvitation. Your having now reminded 
me of it tends very much towards rempving the weight of obligation 
I might otherwise liave felt on this score. 

^* X on speak of the good conduct of your ancestors. As your own 
conduct is under discussion, and not theirs, I cannot see how their for- 
mer good character can serve at all your present purpose. Fortunately 
for our country, every man stands upon his own ment 

^* You state, that the * Virginia del^ation in Congress' had presenir 
ed a memorial in your favor. I would infer £rom tnis, that all or the 
greater part of the Virginia delegation had interposed in your beha]£ 
This, sir, is not the &ct A few of ihem, I am informed, aid take an 
interest in your case ; but being informed of the cha]f:es existing 
against you, of which they were before unapprised, they did not press 
further your claims. From the knowledge 1 have of tlie high-minded 
gentlemen that compose the Viimnia delegation, if they would take the 
trouble to examine your case, 1 should, for my own part, be entirdy 
satisfied to place the honor of die service upon &eir decision. 

" You ofifer, as your excuse for permitting four months to intervene 
between our June correspondence (with wluch, from your letter, yon 
appeared to be satisfied^ and your letter of the 2Sd of October, your 
inaisposition. I am autnorized in saying, ihaJt, for the greater part 
of the four months, you were out attending to your usual occupar 
tions. 

^* Your offering ;^our life to me would be (juite afiecting, and nughtr 
(as' you evidentfy intend) excite sympathy, if it were not ridiculous. 
It will not be lost sight of, that your jeopardizing yocur life depends 
upon yourself, and not upon me ; and is done with a view of fighting 
your own character up. I have now to inform you, that I shall pay no 
further attention to any communication you may make to me, other 
than a direct call to the field." 

Commodore Barron to Commodore Decatur. 

^'Norfolk^ Janucnry 16th, 1820. * 
- " Sir, — Your letter of the 29th ultimo I have received, la it you 
say, that you have now to inform me that you shall pay no furUier 
attention to any communication that I may niiake to you, other than a 
direct call to the field ; in answer to which, I have only to reply, that 
whenever you will consent to meet me on faur and equal ground that 
is, such as two honorable men may consider just and proper, you are at 
liberty to view this as that call. The whole tenor of your conduct to 
me justifies this course of proceeding on my part As for your charges 
and remarks, I regard them not; particularly your sj-mpathy. lou 
know not such a feeling. I cannot be su^cted of making tlie attempt 
to excite it." 
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Cbmmodarg Decatur to Commodore Barron. 

" Washington, January 24ih, 1820. 
"Sm, — I haye received your communication of the 16 th, and am 
at a loss to know what your intention is. If you intend it as a challenge, 
I accept it, and refer you to my friend Commodore Bainbridge, who is 
iolly autihorized by me to make any arrangement he pleases, as regards 
weapons, mpde, or distance." 

Commodore Barron to Commodore Decatur, 

« Norfolk, February Sth, 1820. 
** Snt, — Your letter of the 29th of December found me confined to 
bed, with a violent bilious fever ; and it was eight da3rs after its arrival 
before I was able to read it liie fever, however, about that time left 
me, and my convalescence appeared to promise a moderately quick re- 
covery. I therefore wrote you my note of the 16 th ultimo. In two 
days after, I relapsed, and have had a most violent attack, which has 
reduced me very low ; but as soon as I am in a situation to write, you 
shall hear from me to the point" n 

Denybb, I. W., General. See Gilbert^ Hon. Edward. 

Debing, Sie Cholmelet, baronet and member of Parliament, 
and Mb. Thobnhill. In England, year 1711 ; with pistols. 
The barcmet was killed. This duel was the occasion of a bill in 
Parliament against duelling, but it did not pass. 

Mr. Thomhill is introduced by the name of Spinamont in the 
Spectator^ and is there made to utter the gravest self-accusations 
for unfortunately killing in single combat " the man whom of 
all men living he most loved." He bewails the event in the 
most abject distress, and says that his sorrow " is too great for 
human life to support." ^ 

Desha, Benjamin. See Conway^ General. 

Despoetes, Marquis of. See Bouteville^ Charles^ Count of, 

D'EsTERBE, . See 0*Connell, Daniel. 

Deujoy, Mons. See Rolling Mons. Ledru. 

Dibble, Geobge M., and E. B. Lttndy. In California, in 
1851. Lundy, a Canadian, escaped unharmed. Dibble, " for- 
merly a midshipman," was killed. The seconds were J. C. 
Morehead and C. E. G. Moore. 

Dickson, or Dickenson, and P. W. Thomas. In California, 
1854. The former, a physician of the State Hospital ; the lat- 
ter. District Attorney of Placer County. Dickson was killed. 
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D'IsRAELi, Benjamin. Challenge, in 1835, to Morgan O'Con- 
nell. The challenger, a son of the author of the celebrated 
Curiosities of Literature^ has become a distinguished British 
statesman. At the outset of his political career, he was a 
Radical, and was thus associated with Daniel O'Connell, Mr. 
Hume, and other leaders of the party. But he abandoned his 
early friends, joined the Conservatives^ and indulged in severe 
personal attacks upon his former allies, and especially upon the 
great " Liberator." 

Mr. O^Connell replied in a tone of unexampled bitterness. He 
charged his assailant with apostasy and ingratitude ; and closed 
his vengeful diatribe with thesie terrible words. 

" I cannot,*' said be, " divest my mind of the belief, that, if this fel- 
low's genealogy were traced, it would be found that he is the lineal 
descendant and true heir at law of the unpenitent thief who atoned for 
his crimes upon the cross." 

Mr. D^Israeli is of Jewish descent, and this sarcasm struck 
him like a poisoned arrow. In his uncontrollable madness, he 
ventured to rejoin, but to no purpose. In a letter to Mr. O'Con- 
nell, he declared his determination to seize the first opportunity 
offered him in the House of Commons, to inflict castigatidn for 
the insults which he had received, — a pledge which, it is aver- 
red, was never redeemed. His next step was a challenge to 
Morgan O'Connell, son of his accuser, who not only declined 
his cartel, but published the correspondence in the newspapers. 
D'Israeli won no laurels in his quarrel with the O'Connells. 

Dorset, Earl of. See Bruce^ Lord Edward. 

Doty, Edward, and Edward Leister. At Plymouth, in 
1621. The parties were servants of Stephen Hopkins, and hav- 
ing a dispute, they settled it — gentleman-like — with sword and 
dagger. Both were wounded. Without a statute law on the 
subject, the whole company of Puritans assembled to consider 
and to punish the offence. The decision was the wisest that 
could have been made. Doty and Leister were ordered to be 
tied together, heads and feet, for twenty-four hours, without 
food or drink ; but the intercession of their master^ their own 
humility, and promises, procured a speedy release. J 

This, I suppose, was the first duel in New England. Possibly 
it was decisive. A personal combat between the renowned 
Miles Standish arid John Alden, to adjust their difference about 
that arch maiden, Priscilla Mullens, would have been respect- 
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aUe, and might have afforded a precedent ; hut no persons of 
standing, for a generation at least, were likely to imitate two 
serving-men, who had been doomed to a punishment so entirely 
ridiculous. We of the North are disposed to plume ourselves 
upon our freedom from the sin and folly of duelling ; but since 
the whole history of our fathers shows that they were as mar- 
tial in spirit and in deed as were the Cavaliers who founded the 
States of the South, I am not sure that the spectacle of the first 
duellists, disposed necks and heels^ the objects of jeers and sneers, 
is to be disregarded in explaining the difference which has ever 
existed in the two sections of the country. 

Douglas, . See Boswell^ Sir Alexander. 

DowDiGAN, door-keeper of the Senate of California, and Mr. 
Hawkins. Li California, 1854 ; with rifles, forty paces. The 
former wounded in the arm. 

Downing and Smith. At Gibraltar, about the year 1820. 
The first, a lieutenant in the navy of the United States ; the 
other, a lieutenant in the British army. This duel, and other dis- 
putes between officers of the two nations, caused an order of the 
British civil and naval authorities in the Mediterranean, that 
American ships of war should not enter the port of Gibraltar. 

Draper, Sir William, Knight of the Bath. Challenge, in 
1769, to " Junius, — stat nominus umhra.'*'* 

Junius, in the first of his celebrated Letters, which appeared 
in the Public Advertiser^ spoke in terms of great severity of 
Lord Granby, the Commander-in-chief of the British army, to 
which the knight, who was a military man of some distinction, 
replied in the same paper. Junius rejoined, and the result was 
a personal controversy. 

Some months afterwards, the Letters of Junius were repub- 
lished, and a charge . which Sir William pronounced " to be a 
most infamous and malicious' falsehood '' was retained, and 
drew from him a communication that concluded in these words. 

" I allow that €rothic aj^eab to cold iron are no better proofs of a 
man's honesty and veracity, than hot iron ahd burning ploughshares are 
of female chastity ; but a soldier's honor is ^ delicate as a woman's, — 
it must not be suspected. You have dared to throw more than a sus- 
picion upon mine i you cannot but know the consequences, which even 
the meekness of Cbristianity would pardon me for, after the injury 
70a have done me." 
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From the general tone of the knight^s letter, it is evident that 
he indulged the hope, that his relentless accuser would avow 
himself, and afford *'*' satisfaction *' ; but Junius was not thus 
to be drawn from his concealment " Your appeal to the sword," 
he said in reply, *'^ though consistent enough with your late pro- 
fession, will neither prove your innocence, nor clear you from 
suspicion." And he further excused himself for declining the 
call, by the remark, that, 

" As to me, it is by no means necessary that I should be exposed to the 
resentment of the worst and the most powerful men in this country, _ 
though I may be indifferent about yours. Though you would %ht, 
there are others who would assassinate." 

Still again : — 

^* I believe, dr, you will never know me. A considerable time must^ 
certainly elapse "before we are personally acquainted,** &c., &c. 

Drayton, William Henrt^ See Lcc, General Charles. 

Dromgoole, George C, and Mr. Dugger. In 1837, irr 
North Carolina ; with pistols. Mr. Dromgoole was a member"^ 
of Congress from Virginia ; his antagonist, who was mortally — 
wounded, was a gentleman of the same State. 

Dryden, Charles. Challenge, in 1701, to Lord Jefferies^ 
The challenger, a son of the poet ; Jefferies, a son of the Lord^ 
Chancellor. The diflSculty grew out of the inexcusable conduct:^ 
of Lord Jefferies, relative to the poet's burial. 

Dr. Johnson relates the story with some particularity, in hi* 
Life of Dryden, but remarks that he once intended to omit it^ 
as not well founded. An outline of it only belongs to this 
volume. From the account, it would seem that, on the decease 
of Dryden, the Bishop of Rochester tendered a spot in West- 
minster Abbey, and the abbey fees, without charge, and that 
Lord Halifax offered to defray the cost of a gentleman's private 
funeral, and to give a handsome sum for a monument ; which 
overtures the widow, and her son Charles, accepted, under an 
arrangement, however, (to save their feelings,) that the funeral 
should appear to the world as at the family expense. It seems 
further, that, at the moment the procession was ready to move 
from the house. Lord Jefferies, in passing, ascertained that the 
hearse contained the remains of Dryden, and the few coaches, 
the friends who were to accompany them to some burial-place ; 
that he interfered, and offered to undertake on his own account 
a proper funeral, and to appropriate the sum of a thousand 
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pounds to a monument ; — that, by a course of procedure with- 
out example, he finally directed the poet's corpse to be carried 
to an undertaker's for embalmment, and induced the gentlemen 
present to disperse, in order to assemble on another day ; — that, 
when applied to, three days afterward, by the undertaker, he 
pretended ignorance of his previous directions, and was pleased 
to intimate, that, as he was on a drunken frolic on the day he 
disturbed the funeral arrangements, he should have nothing 
more to do with the matter. Such is the substance of the tale. 
The result was, that Dryden's widow and son, unable to satisfy 
the Bishop of Rochester and Lord Halifax, were in the greatest 
affliction ; and that the poet's body was not committed to the 
grave until the lapse of three weeks from the time of decease. 

Charles Dryden — the funeral services of his father at last 
performed — immediately challenged Lord Jefferies ; but re- 
ceived no answer. The challenge was renewed, and its renewal 
repeated. His lordship continued silent. Incensed beyond en- 
durance, Mr. Dryden — denied all redress — determined that 
(though he would observe the duello in the combat) Jefferies 
should fight him without accepting a cartel, whenever they 
should chance to meet His lordship heard of this resolution, 
and departed London. Mr. Dryden — so concludes the story 
— ever after attempted to obtain satisfaction, but was disap- 
pointed to the day of his death. 

DuBEBT and Ellesler. In California, in 1854, with broad- 
swords. They had a difficulty about a lady ; and met the day 
following the dispute, in the presence of friends and spectators. 
Both were skilled in the use of the weapon, and fought several 
minutes without effect. Ellesler finally received a severe cut on 
the sword arm ; when a proposition was made to quit, and to 
" have it out " as soon as his wound should heal. In a moment, 
however, the combat was renewed with great ferocity on both 
sides. After a lapse of some twenty minutes, Dubert was 
stabbed in the side. He expired the next morning. 

Dudley, Sir Henry Bate, Baronet. This personage, a cler- 
gyman in orders, and known as the " Rev. Henry Bate," and 
as " Parson Bate," was a duellist of no inconsiderable notoriety. 
He took the name of Dudley, in 1784, at which time he was a 
rector in the Church. In 1812, he received the living of Wil- 
lingham, in Cambridgeshire, and three' years later was created 
a kironet. In 1816 he was made a prebend in Ely cathedral, a 
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dignity which he retained until his decease, in 1824. At difibr^ 
ent periods of his life, he established and edited several ^ews- 
|)apers, and was the author of a variety of dramatic pieces. At 
die time of his death, he was a magistrate for seven counties in 
England, and for four in Ireland. A more remarkable blending 
of the clerical with the worldly has seldom been seen. . 

He introduced himself to the notice of the world by an uncleri- 
cal exhibition of personal prowess, in a Vauxhali squabble ; and 
subsequently fought three duels. Two of his quarrels were caused 
by the " beautiful Mrs. Hartley, an actress," who died in Eng- 
land on the same day with himself. Another afiair was wim 
Andrew Stoney Robinson (sometimes called Stoney Bowes), an 
officer in the British army. Robinson was determined to marry 
the Countess of Strathmore, and accomplished his purpose by 
means the most wicked imaginable. After the commencement 
of his attentions to the Countess, a series of articles appeared in 
Dudley's paper, the Morning Post^ which contained the most in- 
famous attacks upon her reputation. These attacks became at 
last insupportable ; and the Countess declared that she would 
marry whoever would challenge and fight the editor of that paper. 
Robinson, himself the author of these communications, turned 
round upon the unwary Dudley, who had been his dupe, sent 
him a message, and a duel in which both were wounded followed. 
The Countess, as she had promised, was united to Robinson, but 
he treated her most brutally, and a separation ensued. 

Such was Parson Bate. Dr. Johnson entertained no respect 
for him. Boswell records a conversation in 1784, in which John- 
son said, " Sir, I will not allow this man to have merit No, sir ; 
what he has is rather the contrary. I will, indeed, allow him 
courage, and on this account we so far give him credit," &c. 

Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Baronet, may well be regarded as " a 
clergyman of extraordinary character." That he was " high in 
the Church, and an active and respectable magistrate," renders 
his female quarrels and his duels abominable. 

DuGGER, . See Dromgoohj George C. 

DuJARiER and Bouvallon. In Paris, in 1845, with pistols. 
The parties were editors of newspapers ; the former of La 
Presse^ and the latter of the Globe* 

Bouvallon was the challenger, and at the first fire shot his an- 
tagonist in the head, and •killed him instantly. " The duel grew 
out of something which occurred at a dinner party given in one 
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of the most celebrated establishments at the Palais Royal, at an 
expense of fifty-five francs ($11) per head ! " 

Bouvallon was tried for murder at Rouen, March, 1846. Sev- 
eral interesting incidents occurred. 

"• The defence was, that the deceased was killed by the accused in a 
duel, according to the rules of honor regulating such combats. It was 
gravely objected on the part of the prosecution, that the defendant was 
not entitled to availiiimself of these laws, because, at one period of lus 
life^ he had been guilty of stealing a watch. And a distinguished lawyer 
said, that ^ a French jury would only tolerate duels amons men of honor, 
and a man would forfeit his privilege to commit murder^ if it was believed 
he had ever been a thief* 

** Forty-six witnesses were examined. The first was Alexander Du- 
mas, the celebrated and popular writer of the day. ' He was the com- 
mon friend of both parties engaged in the duel, and being informed that 
the weapons selected were pistols, and knowing how unskilful Dujarier 
was, sent his son with him to a shooting-gallery, where he was able to 
hit a mark as large as a man only twice in fourteen times.* But the tea- 
timony of Dumas went strongly to the respectability of the parties as men 
ofhonorl** 

Another witness was Lola Montes, an artiste of the theatre 
Port St Martin, who spoke French imperfectly. She was the 
wife or mistress of Dujarier. She took measures to prevent the 
duel, but was too late. " I was," said she, in her testimony, " a 

BETTER SHOT THAN DUJARIER, AND IF BoUVALLON WANTED SAT- 
ISFACTION, I WOULD HAVE FOUGHT HIM MYSELF." She received 
the corpse of Dujarier from the carriage. He bequeathed her 
the principal part of his estate, which was very considerable. 

The president or judge instructed the jury, that to kill a man 
in a duel is murder by the law of France, but that the jury had 
a right to declare that Bouvallon killed Dujarier under alleviating 
circumstances. The jury retired, and returned in ten minutes. 
The foreman, on being asked, " Is the accusation true ? " an- 
swered, ^SJpon my honor and conscience, before God and man, 
the declaration of the jury is, ' No : the accused is not guilty.' " 
But Bouvallon was fined twenty thousand francs, for the benefit 
of the mother and nephews of Dujarier, and in default of pay- 
ment was to suffer two years' imprisonment. 

Lola Montes — the account is — retired to Bavaria, and be- 
came the mistress of the king. She was created Countess of 
Lansfeldt, and possessed much influence in the public affairs of 
Bavaria. Such, indeed, was her ascendency, that to her was at- 
tributed the suppression of the Jesuits, the dismissal of the min- 
15 
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istry, the decline of Austrian influence," and the adoption of a 
liberal and independent policy. 

The Countess became, two or three years later, a resident of 
Switzerland, and thence proceeded to England. In 1849 she 
was arrested in London, on a charge of bigamy* Her career in 
the United States need not be related. She is now (1854) living 
in California. 

DuLANY, Lloyd, and the Reverend Bennet Allen. In Hyde 
Park, London, in 1782. Dulany was attended on the ground by 
Mr. Delancy, and his antagonist by Mr. Robert Morris. Dulany 
and the two seconds were, I conclude, " American Loyalists,^ 
who had taken refuge in England. The duel was fought with 
pistols, at eight yards, and about ten o* clock in the ecenine. The 
reverend duellist^ hef ore firing, put on his spectacles. His shot 
was fatal. Dulany fell, but rose, ran a few yards, and fell again. 
He was conveyed to his lodgings, and expired two or three days 
afterwards, in great agony. 

The cause of the combat was this. Allen, in 1779, published 
in a London newspaper " a variety of American characters,^ 
and among them that of Dulany, who, in return, called the 
anonymous writer, in the same paper, a scoundrel and a coward. 
Allen avowed himself the author in 1782 ; when, afler verbal and 
written communications through their friends, the terms of a 
meeting were arranged. 

Allen, at the fall of his adversary, absconded ; but finally sur- 
rendered himself. He and his second, Morris, were indicted for 
murder, and tried at the Old Bailey. Among the witnesses were 
two ladies, and Lords Bateman and Mountmorris, who gave the 
Reverend Bennet Allen an excellent character. Other witnesses 
swore that, a few hours previous to the duel, a man was seen 
shooting or practising at a mark, and one of them identified Allen, 
positively, as the person ; but he proved an oliH, There was 
evidence, that, while Allen was the original aggressor, he invited 
the conflict, and in the communications which preceded it ap- 

f»lied the most insulting epithets to the ill-fated Maryland loyalist 
t also appeared that his second, Morris, repeatedly urged a post- 
ponement of the duel until a proper hour, the next day. 

Mr. Justice Buller, in his charge to the jury, stated that, as to 
the law, " there is not, nor ever was, any doubt, that, where two 
persons meet together deliberately to fight a duel, and one of 
them is killed, the other is guilty of murder, and his second like- 
wise." The jury, after twenty minutes' deliberation, returned a 
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'^rdict, — ** Allen, guilty of manslaughter ; Morris, not guilty.'* 
The recorder then pronounced sentence, that the convicted party 
should pay 9l fine of one shillings and be imprisoned six months 
in Newgate. 

DuLONG, M., member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
Thomas Robert Bugeaud, a Marshal of France, and member 
of the same body. In France, in 1834, with pistols. 

In 1833, the Marshal was appointed to command the citadel of 
Blaye, and to watch over the safe-keeping of the Duchess of 
Bern. The parties in opposition to the government, and to whom 
the Marshal was already sufficiently odious, represented this duty 
as degrading to him. 

Shortly after the Marshal returned from Palermo, where he 
deposited the Duchess, in obedience to his instructions, there oc- 
curred in the Chamber of Deputies a violent debate, in which he 
participated. " Before all other things," cried Bugeaud, loudly, 
** men must learn to obey." " What ! " retorted a voice from 
the opposite benches, ^^ what, — even to making themselves jail- 
ers ? ^ Tlie speaker was Dulong. The Marshal demanded an 
explanation, which was given and accepted. But the quarrel, 
either by accident or design, was rekindled, and a duel followed. 
The friends of the Marshal, on the ground, were General 
Rumigny and Colonel Larry ; those of M. Dulong, George Wi 
Lafayette and Colonel Bacot. Dulong was shot through the 
head. His funeral, according to the political tactics of the time, 
very nearly produced a revolution. The Marquis de Lafayette 
joined the friends of Dulong, and followed his remains to the 
grave on foot ; and, overcome with fatigue, on his return to his 
residence he took to' his bed, which he never again quitted alive. 

Bugeaud continued ever after a zealous supporter of Louis 
Philippe, and succeeded Marshal Clausel in command in Algiers. 
He died in 1849. Among the distinguished men at his bedside 
in his last moments were Generals Cavaignac and Bedeau, and 
Count Mole. 

DuMONT, Ebenezeb. See Lane^ /. H. 

Duncan, Alexander, Member of Congress from Ohio. See 
CiZ%, Jonathan. 

DuNOVANT, John. See Legare^ Davidson J. 

DdNwoHTH, — — , Lieut. See Talbut^ Captain. 

DvpoNT, M.» and M. Chavoii. In France, in 1851. Dupont 
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was slain. The sanriyor, it is stated, was doomed by flie trilxi- 
nals to pay a large sum to the family of his adyersaiy. 

DtTRRiEu, M. Xavier. See Bonaparte^ Pierre. 

DuRTEE, Charles H. See MUler^ William^ Jvn. 

£., a CaptaiD, and Captain H., of the army of the Revo- 
lution. In 1779. The affair is told in Tkacher*s Journal. 
Captain £. was the challenged party, and at first refused to fight, 
and was, in consequence, horsewhipped by Captain H. Captain 
E. supported the chastisenient with wonderful fortitude : his 
brother officers subsequently treated him with much contempt, 
and threatened to hoot him out of camp. Captain £. finding 
that he must fight or quit the army in disgrace, concluded to 
meet his antagonist. The duel was with pistols, at ten paces ; 
neither party harmed. 

Eaton, William O. See ,ilf c JSTte, James C. 

Edward III., King of England. Challenge, in 1342, to Philip 
de Valois, King of France. The crown devolved to Philip un- 
der the Salique law, he being cousin-german to Charles the 
Fair, brother of Isabella, the mother of Edward. Edward 
claimed the throne, in right of his mother, and in 1340 as- 
sumed the title of King of France. A war ensued : during a 
truce, provoked by the treacherous conduct of Philip, he pro- 
posed to determine the controversy by personal combat. The 
invitation was declined. 

In 1349, while Edward was in France, prosecuting his claim 
by arms, he gave a cartel to Eustace de Ribaumont, a French 
knight or gentleman, on the field of battle, which was accepted. 
A furious encounter ensued. The English monarch was twice 
beaten to the ground. At last, Ribaumont was compelled to 
yield. In consideration of his bravery, Edward, not only re- 
leased him without ransom, but gave him a string of pearls, 
which he took from his own head. " I know," said the King, 
^^ you are gay and amorous, and take delight in (he company of 
ladies and damsels ; let them all know from what hand you had 
the present." 

Edwards, Major. See Lee, General Charles. 

Egan, John, Barrister at Law. See Curran^ John PhilpoU 

Egerton, John, and Edward Morgan. In England, in 
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1606. Egerton was the son of a baronet, and was slain. He 
liad, in a previous duel, given Morgan his life. 

£gr£MONT, Lord. See Wilkes^ John, 

Eldon, Lord. See Mackneatk, Robert. 

Ellesler, . See Dubert. 

Elliot, Jesse D., Captain in the U. S. Navy. See Decatur^ 
Siepheuj duel with Barron. 

Essex, Henrt de, hereditary standard-bearer of England, 
and Robert de Montford. In England, year 1158. Essex, 
in a battle in Wales, threw away the royal standard, and cried 
out that the King was slain. Montford asserted that his conduct 
was the result of treasonable designs, and offered to prove the 
truth of his accusation in single combat. Essex denied the 
charge, and accepted the challenge. The duel was fought in 
the presence of the King and his court. Essex was defeated, 
and expected to be executed ; but the monarch was satisfied with 
the confiscation of his estate, and with dooming him to the life 
of a monk. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl of, the well-known favorite 
of Queen Elizabeth. In 1589, ii formidable armament sailed 
from Plymouth, England, having on board the claimant of the 
crown of Portugal, and many young English nobles, who panted 
to humble the pride of Spain. Essex was of the number. Ar- 
rived at the gates of Lisbon, the Earl beat a thundering sum- 
mons, challenged the governor to come forth, and encounter 
him, hand to hand, in single combat. The Spanish functionary 
who held the city took no notice of the defiance of the chival- 
ric Englishman. 

In 1591, Essex, while still abroad on the same or a similar 
romantic errand, gave a challenge to Villars, the governor of 
Rouen. The cause indicates the spirit of the time. Reproached 
with cowardice, because he had failed to avenge his brother^s 
^ death, he proposed to Villars to meet him on horse or on foot, 
and by personal encounter to decide '^ which was the better 
man, fought in the better cause, or served the fairest mistress." 
The cautious governor, who cared little for knightly fame, de- 
clined the duel ; and uncourteously said, that, ^^asto the beauty 
of their mistresses, it was scarcely worth his while to put himself 
to much trouble about that.'^ 
15* 
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In 1597 we find Essex invitingone of his own coontrjrmen to 

a trial of skill with the sword. The Queen had bestowed upon 
him the dignity of Earl-Marshal, which gave great offence to 
the Lord -Admiral, Thomas Howard, Earl of Nottingham, who 
claimed the office by right of descent from Mary Plantagenet* 
Essex offered to decide the quarrel by duel, with Notting- 
ham, or his sons, or all of them ; but Elizabeth would not permit 
it, and employed Sir Walter Raleigh to bring about a reconcili* 
ation. See also Blount^ Charles. 

Eteocles and Polynices, brothers, and sons of (Edipus. 
The joint sovereignty of Thebes was bequeathed them by their 
father. They quarrelled, and made war ; wearied finally with 
hostilities, it was agreed to terminate their strife by single com- 
bat The brothers accordingly fought under the walls of Thebes. 
Both were killed. 

Eu, Count d', and Godefroi Baynabd. This was one of the 
earliest trials by combat in England. The Count accused Bay- 
nard of being engaged in a conspiracy against William Rufus, 
and was allowed a field at Salisbury. The duel was fought in 
the presence of the King and his court. D'Eu was defeated, 
and by the King^s order was cruelly mutilated. 

Eurtbates of Argos, and Sophanes of Athens. Herodotus 
relates, that, when the Athenians besieged ^gina, a challenge ^ 
was given by Sophanes, which was accepted, and that Eury- 
bates, who had conquered in the Nemean games, was slain. 

EusTON, Lord. See Burlington^ Lord. 

Evans, H. D., and F. R. Wright. In California, 1851. The 
parties exchanged shots near the " Sans Souci," San Francisco, 
without death or wound. 

Evans, W. P. See JRca, C. 

EwART, . See Sheridan^ Richard Brinsley. 

Fair, , and Gist. In Georgia, 1832. Fair was shot 

through the heart. Three of Gist's broSiers were present on the 
ground. 

Falkland, Lord Viscount, and A. Pov^ll. In England, 
1809. The parties were intimate friends. They were present 
in a large company in London, when his lordship addressed Mr. 
Powell by a nickname, and persisted after it gave ofience. This 
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^^ the sole cause of the quarrel. Lord Falkland was mortally 
bounded, but survived two days. He was succeeded by the 
present Lord Falkland, who married a daughter of William IV. 
iy Mrs. Jordan, and was some time Governor of Nova Scotia. 

Felton, John, celebrated in history as the assassin of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and in the republican party of England 
as a " Brutus.'' To convince his antagonist that he could hack 
his own body to avenge himself of an injury, he cut off a piece 
of one of his fingers, and inclosed it with a challenge. Felton 
niras an officer, and, according to Clarendon, ^^ of a gentleman's 
family in Suffolk, of good fortune and reputation." D'Israeli 
adds, that the Earl of Arundel was of his blood. 

Fenton, . See Hillas^ Major, 

Febdinand, King of Spain. Challenge, in 1475, to Alfonso, 
King of Portugal. Ferdinand sent a herald to defy Alfonso to 
9l fair field of fight with his whole army, or, if he declined this, 
to invite him to decide their differences by personal combat. 

Alfonso accepted the challenge ; ^^ but a dispute arising 
about a guaranty for the performance of the engagements on 
either side, the whole affair evaporated, as usual, in an empty 
vaunt of chivalry." 

Feeil, or Fenil, Count. An Italian nobleman in a French 
regiment, who was banished from France for killing his enemy 
in a duel. His name is mentioned in 1686, in connection with 
a plot to seize the Prince of Orange, subsequently William III. 
of England. 

Fielding, . Challenge, in 1696, to Sir Henry Button 

Colt. Sir Henry was a justice of the peace, and gave offence 
to the challenger in the execution of the duties of his office. 
A proclamation was issued against Mr. Fielding, and a reward of 
£ 200 offered for his apprehension. 

Finch, William B. See White^ F. B. 

FiTZGiBBON, John (subsequently Lord Clare). See Curran^ 
John Philpot 

FiTZHiTGH, E. C. See Choiny William M. 

FiTZPATEiCK, Greneral. See FoXy Charles James, 

FiTZWiLLiAM, Earl of, and Me. Bekesfoed. In England, 
1795. The quarrel arose about " places and pensions.'' Just 
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as they had taken their ground, with pistols, at twelve paces, a 
magistrate interfered, and prevented further proceedings. 

Flamabens, Mons. See FreUes^ La. 

Plant, Doctor. See Irhy, F. W. 

Flood, Henrt. See GraUan, Henrys and also Agar ^ Jama. 

Florida : Constitutional provision : — 

*' No person shall he capable of holding or of heins elected to any 
post of honor, profit, trust, or emolument, civil or mifitary, lesialadve, 
executive, or judicial, under the government of this State, woo ahall 
hereafter fight a duel, or send or accept a challenge to fight a duel, the 
probable issue of which may be the death (^ tro challenger or chal- 
lenged, or who shall be a second to either party, or who snail in any 
manner aid or assist in such duel, or shall be knowin^y the bearer of . 
such challenge or acceptance, whether the same occur or be oommitted 
in or out of the State. 

Folsom, Captain. See RasseU^ A, C. 

Forbes, , a Scotch ofiScer in the service of France. See 

Wilkes, John. 

Ford, Roger du. See Bouvet^ Mons, F. 

Fox, the Right Honorable Charles James, and Williak 
Adam, member of Parliament In England, in 1779. The ac- 
counts of the cause of this duel differ. According to Wade, it 
arose from some remarks made by Mr. Fox, which were " sup* 
posed to be personal " ; — in the British Plutarch, it is said that 
Mr. Fox ''^ severely attacked'*'^ Mr. Adam. In a biographical no- 
tice of the latter, we find it related, that, at the opening of Par- 
liament, Mr. Adam remarked in debate, that, ^^ amongst those 
gentlemen who stood candidates for office, he could not single 
out one by whom the state was likely to be better served than 
by their present rulers " ; that the opposition to the ministry 
" had already betrayed their intentions by the abject concessions 
they would have made to our revolted subjects in America '' ; 
that he expressed his fear that, should these gentlemen ^ be 
called to office, instead of carrying on the war with spirit and 
activity, they would terminate it with a dishonorable and humili- 
ating peace " ; and that Mr. Fox, in his reply, " commented *' upon * 
these sentiments very " severely.*' \ Horace Walpole's version is, 
that ^' Adam, a Scot, a man of a very suspicious character, had for 
two or three years distinguished himself by absurd speeches*' ; 
that, at the time in question, ^^ he uttered a most ridiculous one, 
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in which he said, that, though he had led the house last year pre- 
possessed against Administration, yet he had been converted to 
them by reading the examinations of the generals, who, he per- 
ceived, had been more to blame than the ministers ; that this 
rhapsody Fox ridiculed in the highest degree, with infinite wit and 
argument ; that Adam felt the saitasm to the quick, and after the 
debate asked an explanation ; and that Fox told him he meant 
no personal invective, and they parted." In the Continuation of 
Hume^s England, we have this account : " The ministry, in their . 
defence against the violent attacks of Opposition, frequently made 
use of the argument, that, bad as the ministers were, it was not 
certain that the nation would be at all bettered by taking their 
opponents. . On this Mr. Fox animadverted with so much asper- 
ity, that Mr. Adam, who had made use of it in the same debate, 
called upon him for an explanation." 

It was supposed that Mr. Adam was satisfied ; but some days 
afterwards he wrote Mr. Fox, requiring him to allow the follow- 
ing paragraph to be inserted in the newspapers (in reply to an 
account of the affair in Parliament which had been published, 
much, as Mr. Adams thought, to his injury) :— ^ 

" We have authority to assure the public, that, in a conversation which 
passed between Mr, Fox and Mr. Adams, in consequence of the debate in 
the House of Commons on Thursday last, Mr, Fox declared, that, however 
much his speech may have been misinterpreted, he did not mean to throw 
any personal reflection on Mr. Adams.** 

Mr. Fox declined to grant the desired liberty, and said that his 
speech, as published, was incorrect and unauthorized by him, 
and that Mr. Adam might publish the speech correctly, or the 
conversation between them in relation to it, at his pleasure. It 
is asserted, further, that Mr. Adam's "/rtend*," not content with 
this explanation, demanded that Mr. Fox should himself disabuse 
the public mind, in the manner proposed ; and that, upon his re- 
fusal, a challenge followed. 

The two statesmen met in- Hyde Park. The incidents on the 
ground, as stated by Walpole and in the Continuation of Hume, 
differ from the account of General Fitzpatrick and Major Hum- 
berston, the seconds (as quoted by the editor of Walpole), who 
say: — 

"Mr. Adam fired and wounded Mr Fox, which we believe was not at 
all perceived by Mr. Adam, and it was not distinctly seen by either of 
ouiaelveg. Mr. Fox fired without effect; we then interfered, asking 
Mr. Adam if he was satisfied. Mr. Adam replied, ' Will Mr. Fox de- 
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clare be meant iu> personal attack upon my character?' Upcm wliidbi 
Mr. Fox said, this was no place for apologies, and desired him to fp on. 
Mr. Adam fired his second pistol without effect ; Mr. Fox fired his re- 
maining pistol in the air ; and then said, as the affair was ended, he 
had no difliculty in declaring that he meant no more personal affixmt to 
Mr. Adam than he did to ciuier of the other gentlemen present. Mr. 
Adam replied, * Sir, you have behaved like a man of honor.' Mr. Fox 
then mentioned that he believed himself wounded ; and, upon opening 
his waistcoat, it was found it was so, but, to all appearance, d^lrtfy." 

Wraxhall, in his Memoirs^ remarks, that apprehensioos were 
entertained for Fox^s life, and that the people surrounded his 
lodgings with clamorous demonstrations of anxiety for his safety, 
and with angry reproaches against his political and personal foes. 

If we credit Walpole, who disliked Afr. Adam, (so much as to 
say that " he could not describe him, as he never extracted 
malevolence out of the fogs of the Highlands,^^) and who may- 
be allowed, therefore, to speak in his favor, we are to ascribe 
this duel to the ofi[icious zeal of Mr. Adam^s ^^JHendSy''^ rather 
than to any wish of his own ; while we have the authority of 
one of the other writers quoted for believing that Mr. Fox, while 
on the ground, said that ^^ he had no quarrel ^* with the gentle- 
man who had called him there. There was, then, no real mis- 
understanding between the parties. And what ^^ satisfaction ^^ 
did Mr. Adam receive ? Precisely what Mr. Fox gave him be- 
fore the combat, — an assurance that no ^^ personal affront was 
meant." The truth is, that the malign influence of party spirit 
drove Mr. Adam to risk his own life, and to aim at the life of 
his eminent adversary, in order to have a victim on one side or 
the other. As it was, the ministry were the losers ; and the 
slight injury to Mr. Fox increased the public animosity against 
them, which, in the words of the historian, " was already almost 
universal." 

Fox and Randall. Near Washington, in 1821. The cir- 
cumstances, as related by a gentleman who was at Washington 
at the time, are as follows. 

Randall was a clerk in the Treasury Department He seduced 
the daughter of a lady with whom he boai^ed. The girl^s broth- 
er, a cadet at West Point, and Randall, had a rencounter in con- 
sequence, in which the latter was severely wounded. After his 
recovery, he was assaulted in the street by a person who, as he 
supposed, was set on by a young man named Fox, who was also 
a boarder of the lady. To revenge this attack, Randall soon 
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after gave Fox a caning. Fox then challenged Randall. They 
fought at eight paces, with pistols. Fox was killed on the spot 
Bandall was dismissed from the public service. 

Fbancis, Sir Philip. See Hastings^ Warren. 

FsANCis I., King of France. Challenge, in 1527, to Charles 
v., Emperor of Germany. Historians commonly regard this 
afiair as of great consequence. They suppose that it produced a 
change in manners throughout Europe, and gave countenance 
or authority to persons of inferior rank, ana of all ranks, to 
adjust private differences jby duel. According to some, indeed, 
modem duelling dates from the quarrel between these two mon- 
archs. As this opinion has been examined elsewhere in this 
volume, the subject may be dismissed here without further re- 
mark. 

Francis and Chartes were rival claimants to the same domin- 
ions* War was proclaimed against Charles by both France and 
England, early in 1528, by heralds at his own court. The 
Emperor, in dismissing the French herald, sent a message to 
Francis, reminding him of a conversation at Madrid, before their 
alienation, and declaring that henceforth he should consider him 
not only as a base violator of public faith, but as having broken 
his word, given on the honor of a gentleman. Francis instantly 
ordered the herald to return to Charles with a cartel of defiance, 
in which he gave the Emperor the lie in form, challenged him 
to a duel, and required him to appoint the time, the place, an^ 
the weapons. The challenge was promptly accepted. Several 
messages followed, on both sides, relative to the arrangements 
for the combat ; but the monarchs never met. The conduct of 
Charles on this occasion was not such, probably, as to win the 
approbation of -duellists ; especially if we follow Hume, who 
states that Ae, and not Francis, gave the first challenge. Besides, 
the Emperor^s course subsequently was quite similar. In a 
q)eech at Borne, before the Pope and Cardinals, he proposed a 
duel, in which the magnificent prize to be fought for was the 
Duchy of Burgundy on the one part, and the Duchy of Milan on 
the other; but on the following day he so far modified his lan- 
guage as to lead to the conclusion, that his challenge was a mere 
figure of speech, and meant nothing. 

Frettes, La, and Chalais. In France, in 1663. This was 
one of the *' famous duels " of the time. Eight ^ntlemen were 
' in it; namely, two La Frettes, Saint Aignan, and Ar- 
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fenlieu, on the one side, and Chalois, Noirmoutier, D^Antin, and 
'lamarens on the other. I have ascertained no further particu- 
lars. 

Freeman, General, and Greneral Smith. In Mississippi, in 
1851. The Generals were the candidates of opposite parties for 
Congress. Smith was wounded at the " fifth round.'' The cause, 
as stated in the public prints, was that ^^ Smith wrote a letter to 
some of the papers, in which he made injurious statements 
against Freeman.'' 

French, George, and Sib Edward Crofton, Baronet In 
1770. French was slain ; he was of the family of French of 
French Park, county of Roscomnon. 

Fretchappel and Swiegel, gentlemen of the kingdom of 
Hanover. In 1750. An affair of jealousy. ^Both paid assiduous 
court to the Countess of Yarmouth, mistress of Greorge IL of 
England. Frcychappel was killed. 

Frost, John William, and Thomas Hunt. At or near New 
Orleans, in 1851, with double-harrelled guns, at forty paces. 
Frost was son of the late Dr. William Frost, of Kennebunk, 
Maine, and a student of law of the late Andrew Dunlap, of Bos- 
ton. Before removing south, he edited a paper in Maine. At 
the time of the duel, he was one of the editors of the New Or* 
leans Crescent, Hunt was a physician of New Orleans. Frost 
fell at the second fire, and died in a few minutes. His " spark- 
ling eye and silver tongue rendered him as popular with his 
school-fellows," writes his chum, " as, later in life, he was with 
juries and political assemblies." 

It appears, from several sources, that the fatal meeting arose 
from the course pursiied by Frost, in regard to" a candidate to 
represent the second district of Louisiana in Congress. This 
district is Whig, having been represented by the Secretary of 
War under Mr. Fillmore's administration (Mr. Conrad), and by 
Judge Bullard, immediately preceding the year 1851. The can- 
vass for a successor to the latter commenced with much acri- 
mony and personal feeling. Two gentlemen were presented for 
the suffrages of the Whigs, — Colonel T. G. Hunt, and Mr. I. N. 
Marks. Frost preferred Marks, and assailed the Colonel and hk 
brothers in the Crescent, Subsequently, and a few days previ- 
ous to the encounter. Frost gave additional offence, in a speech 
at a caucus called to select delegates to attend a congressionnl 
convention. 
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The following extracts from three New Orleans papers furnish 
all the additional information necessary to an understanding of 
the case. The Crescent — its columns in mourning — said : — 

"We regret to announce the death of the principal editor of this pa- 
per, Mr. John W. Frost, who fell yesterday in a hostile meeting, arising 
out of the proceedings at the ' Shades ' on Monday night last Mr. 
Frost removed, spon sSter obtaining his professional education, to Geor- , 
ffia, where he married and settled himself in the practice of the law ; 
hut was induced in a few years to remove to Shreveport, in this State, 
whence he again changed his domicile, in 1843, to the parish of Concor- 
dia ; and in 1847 he established himself in this city, where he has since 
resided. Since February, 1850, he has been connected with this jour- 
nal as its principal editor. 

^* His remains will be conveyed to Alexandria, Red l^ver, on the first 
steamboat that leaves for that place." 

The Delta of the same date contained particulars of the com- 
bat. 

" Both parties fired, in the first instance, without effect. No proposi- 
tion for an amicable arrangement came from the friends of Mr. Frost ; 
— none, of course, could come from the friends of Dr. Hunt, as he was 
the challenged partv. The barrels just discharged were reloaded, and 
at the second fire, Dr. Hunt* s shot took effect ; his ball entered at the 
ri^t armpit of Mr. Frost, passed through the lungs, and lodged under 
the scapular of the left shoulder. He fell, mortally wounded, and in 
flome ten minutes exjpired. The body was carried off* and placed in a 
room of the barracks. 

" Mr. Frost leaves an anuable orphan daughter, some fourteen years 
of age, to mourn a parent's premature death. 

The Picayune related incidents which are omitted in its con- 
temporaries, and show that the quarrel commenced at the Con- 
gressional election the year previous. 

** FcUal Duel — We lament to announce that the difficulties which have 
for some time existed, and with which the public has been made &mil- 
iar through the press, between Mr. Frost, the editor of the Crescent, 
and Colonel T. 6. Hunt, one of the candidates for the nomination to 
€!ongress, have had a fatal termination. Mr. Frost fought a duel yes- 
terday, at about 1 o'clock, P. M., at the United States Barracks, below 
the citT, with Dr. Thomas Hunt, the brother of Colonel T. G. Hunt 
IlieY rought, as we hear, with double-barrelled suns, at forty paces, and 
on tne second fire Mr. Frost was mortally wounded, the bullet passing 
tluongh his leib breast, and he died withm half an hour. Dr. Hunt was 
unhurt 

•* The immediate cause of offence was an altercation which took place 
«k the Whig meeting in Perdido Street, on Monday evening. It was, 
however, only the renewal of an ancient difficulty, arising out of the 
16 
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Congresdonal election last M, wlien Colonel T. 6. Ebnt was a candi- 
date%efore the Whig Convention, and Judge Bollard, the law partner 
of Mr. Frost, obtained the nomination. Another of the brothers of 
Colonel Hunt became then inyolved in a persoaal diffictdty with Mr. 
Frost, and the preliminary movements for a duel were made upon the 
part of Mr. Frost, but they fiuled. The ill feeUn^ has rankled ever 
since, and the new canvass, in which Colonel Hunt is s^ain a candidate, 
revived it, produced the collision at the * Shades,' and has ended in this 
lamentable manner. There was a meeting between the parties on 
Wednesday, which the police interrupted, and both challenger and 
challenged were bound over. They disregarded the bonds, went almost 
directly from the Recorder's office to the United States Barracks, and 
finally closed up this most tmhappy quarrel with the death <^Mr. Frost 
by the hands ot Dr. Hunt" 

FuLLARTON, , Member of Parliament See Shelbume^ 

Earl of. 

Gace, Count de. See Richelieu^ Louis F. A, de Plessis^ 
Due de. 

Galeazzo, a distinguished general of Mantua. He was killed 
at the siege of Trecco, in 1406. Two duels in which he was 
engaged are found recorded in the account of his feats in arms. 
One was fought in France, with a gigantic Englishman, who is 
called Jtobinus Novellus^ and who had been victorious in seven 
previous combats. The name of the Briton was so terrible, that 
no Frenchman dared to accept his challenge ; but he was van- 
quished by the skill and prowess of Galeazzo, who spared his life 
at the intercession of the King of France. 

His second encounter was at Padua, with the Marshal de 
Boucicault (as is supposed), in the presence of many noble 
Venetians. The judges of the field interfered, and prevented 
bloodshed. 

Gardiner, Cosmo. See Thomas^ Colonel. 

Gardner, Comet See Hill^ Reverend Mr. 

Gates, General Horatio. See Wilkinson^ General James* 

Geoffrey of Lusignan. Challenge to Conrad, in the Holy 
Land, during the Crusade, about 1192. Guy of Lusignan, in 
full assembly of Crusaders, averred that Conrad had perverted 
law, and embezzled treasure. The accused replied, that, in ri^t 
of his wife, the Queen Isabella, he was justified iti his conduct 
Geoffrey, brother of Guy, rose in fury ; called Conrad a perjured 
man and traitor, and, defying him, threw a glove at his feet M 
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by the laws of chivalry, a sovereign was not compelled to accept 
a cKallenge from a vassal, Conrad cast a scornful glance at his 
foe, and retired in silence from the assembly. 

GsEMAiN, Lord Geobge. See Lutterdl^ Temple. 

Gebmainb, Lord George, and Governor George Johnstone. 
In England, 1770. The cause, angry words in the House of 
Commons. The second of Germaine, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Townshend : of Johnstone, Sir James Lowther, Baronet. Each 
fired two pistols. At the first fire Johnstone's ball shattered one 
of his loidship's weapons in his hand. Both escaped without 
injury. 

Germaine is better known as Lord Greorge Sackville. John- 
stone is connected with our annals as Governor of an American 
colony, and as Commissioner of England, with Eden and Lord 
Carlisle, to attempt a reconciliation with the Colonies during the 
Revolution. 

Gibson, ^ See Cocker Samuel B. 

Gibson, W. E. See Irving^ C, 

Gilbert, . See Barringtotij Colonel Jonah. 

Gilbert, Hon. Edward, ex-member of Congress, and Gen- 
eral I. W. Denver. In California, 1852. The Rev. M. C. 
Willing communicated to the Journal of Commerce the following 
statement : — 

" The le^lature of California at its last session passed a bill to pro- 
vide for the sending of relief to the overland immigrants, who might be 
in a destitute condition or exposed to danger from hostile Indians. This 
bill required the Governor, who had made the recommendation to the 
legislature, to raise a company and supply trains sufficient to meet the 
necessities which might exist during the season. The Governor had 
obeyed these instructions, and a short time since marched in front of 
this train through Sacramento City, as it was setting out upon this hu- 
mane expedition. 

^ Mr. Gilbert constancy exposed this whole measure, frankly stating 
in his editorials that he l)elieved the movement was designed for the 
purpose of making political capital, and that it would be a very heavy 
g|rp^y?aft to the State, and render very littie aid to the inunigrants. 
Wnen the press announced the departure of the supply train, aha com- 
pHmented the Grovemor, who escorted it out of Sacramento, Mr. Gilbert 
ri^culed the parade and show that was made about it, and intimated 
tfaat this fact proved that the whole thing was got up to increase^ the 
Govemor^s xx>pularity. Many believe wat Mr. Gilbert was entirely 
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wrong in liis views about this matter^ and that pure motiyes of benevo- 
lence prompted the Governor and odiera. 

*^ General Denver, a member of the State Senate, was connected with 
the relief train, and was a personal fiiend of Governor Bi^ler, and he 
replied to Mr. Gilbert's articles by publishing a card, in which he made 
use of some uncourteous language. Mr. Gubert replied, and General 
Denver retorted. A challenge was immediately sent to Greneral Den- 
ver, and accepted, and rifles were the weapons selected. Mr. Gilbert 
fell at the second shot, and expired in less than five minutes. Mr. Gil- 
bert was a native of Albany, New York. He was a member c^ the 
Convention to form the Constitution for the State c^ California, and, 
immediately after her admission into the Union, he was chosen a Repre- 
sentative to Congress. He has been the pioneer of the daily press in 
Califomia, and his paper was in advance of any west of the Becky 
Mountains. He was only thirty-three years (^ age." 

Gillespie, Captain. See Barrington^ William. 

GiRAEDiN, Emile de. See Carrel^ Armand. 

Gist, • See Fair^ . 

Gloitcestes, Duke of. See Burgundy^ Duke of. 

Glynder, Owen. See Sene^ HowelL 

. Goliath, the Philistine, and David, the Hebrew. In the year 
B. C. 1063. Some persons will smile to find a Scripture story 
in a work of this description. But the contest between the giant 
of Gath and the son of Jesse was a dtiel in every sense, and is 
therefore rightly here. 

Goliath uttered, (as recorded in Samuel,) ^^ I defy the anmes 
of Israel this day : give me a man, that toe may fight together,'*'* 
This was the challenge. According to Josephus, the Philistine 
offered single combat to save the effusion of blood ; proclaiming 
to Saul and the Hebrews that there was no necessity for a battle 
between the two armies, inasmuch as the conqueror in the duel 
which he proposed " should have the reward of the conqueror, 
and determine the war." " And certainly," concluded Goliath, 
" it is much better, and more prudent, to gain what you desire 
by the hazard of one man than of all." 

Perhaps the motives of David, in accepting the cartel, were not 
entirely patriotic or disinterested. The account in Samuel shows 
that he was particular in his inquiries as to the reward, and 
asked more than once about Saul's offer of his daughter in mar- 
riage, and a sum of money, to whoever should slay the vaunting 
hero who, day after day, presented himself in defiance before 
the camp of Israel. 
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Goliath, sa3rs Josephus, felt insulted at the weapons 4selected 
'by the shepherd-boy, as being those used in driving away and 
avoiding dogs, rather than those employed in combat between 
man and man, and so the Philistine demanded : " Dost thou take 
me not for a man, but a dog ? " To which David answered : 
•* No^ not for a dogy hut for a creature worse than a dog,'*'* The 
giant, very angry, "cursed him by the name of G&d," and 
threatened to give his flesh to beasts and birds. The duel com- 
menced. A stone from the stripling^s bag, hurled from his sling, 
struck the mighty one <rf Grath in his forehead, — fractured his 
skull, and brought him to the ground. " So David ran and stood 
upon his adversary, as he lay down, and cut off his head with 
his own sword ; for he had no sword himself." 

David won the princess; but her father was disinclined to 
fulfil his promise, and proposed new conditions. David's reply 
tells the secret of his heart : " Seemeth it to you a light thing^'* 
he said, ^' to he made the king*s son-in-law 7 It does not seem 
so to me; especially when I am one of a family that is low^ and 
without any glory or honor J*'' The lowly born son of Jesse, 
and Michal, daughter of the monarch of Israel, became one in 
marriage. The path to " glory " and to " honor " was now 
open to the ambitious you&. In due time he wore the royal 
purple. 

Ganaht, Chables, and Thomas Daniels. In Georgia, 1852. 
Two shots were fired, without injury to either. 

GoNTAXTT, Chaeles de, Duke of Biron. See Clarency^ 
Prince of. 

Gonzaliee, knight substitute, or champion of Ramiro, king 
of Aragon. See Bivar^ Don Rodrigo, 

GoEDON, Colonel. See llloj Colonel, 

GouEGAiTD, Baron de, Adjutant-General of Napoleon, and* 
Count Segue. In 1825. The offence, a reply of Gourgaud to 
Segur's work on the Campaign of the Emperor in Russia. 

Gowee, William, and Major Onebt. In London, in 1725. 
They met in a tavern, Drury Lane. Gower was killed unfairly. 
Oneby was tried for murder, convicted, and sentenced for exe- 
cution, but committed suicide. Grower was of the family of that 
name, in the county of Staflbrd, and in right of his mother lord 
of Weston Coyney. 

16 • 
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Gbadt, Hsnrt. An Irish lawyer of the last oentoiy, who, 
says Phillips, " wounded every man whom he fought'' 

Grady, Henry Deane, " counsel to the revenue," Ireland. 
He fought several times ; " all hits." 

Grafton, Duke of. See Pomfiretj Earl of. 

Graham, W. G., and Mr. Barton. At Hoboken, New Jersey, 
in 1827. Graham was associate editor of the New York 
Courier and Inquirer ^ and was slain. He admitted that he was 
in the wrong. ^' By giving Mr. Barton ^ a blow,' " said he, 

<^ I have forced him into the conditaon of a challenger ; and that If 
not doing what he has, he would have blasted his character as a gen- 
tleman, for ever. In conmion justice, I am bound thus to absolve iiim 
from ail suspicion of unbecoming conduct respecting the challenge. 
The provocation, though slight, was still a provocation, which I comd 
not overlook. It is out of the question for me to explain, retract, or 

apologize Mr. Barton is a talking man, who dwells very caoh 

placentlv on his own skill as a marksman, on Ids experience as a duellist, 
and on his accuracy as a person of ton, I pretend to none of these, and 
therefore must oppose tine most inflexible obstinacy. After he is per' 
fectly satisfied, I may, perhaps, apologize, — that is, m case I am fittally 
wounded. It is needless for me to say, I heartily protest and desjnse 
this absiud mode of setdine disputes, and salving the wounds of honor. 
But what can a poor de^ do, except bow to the supremacy of cus- 
tom?'' 

Comment is unnecessary. Graham, conscious to himself that 
he was in fault, would not confess it, because he feared disgrace, 
and obeyed a custom which he ^^ despised,^^ and against which 
he ^^ protested ^' in the last hours of life 1 How many cases like 
this are recorded in this volume I 

Graham, W. H., and F. Lemon. In California, 1851. Sev- 
en shots exchanged with revolvers. Lemon wounded \n the 
shoulder. 

Grattan, Henry. His aflTairs with Henry Flood, and with 
Isaac Corry are related with effect in Curran and his Contem- 
poraries. 

The first, with Flood, in 1783. In a debate in the Irish Par- 
liament, on motion of Sir Henry Cavendish, recommending 
" retrenchment," after the two members had uttered warm 
words, each of the other, Grattan addressed his antagonist in the 
most violent terms at his command, and concluded thus. "I 
will stop him in his career," said he, " and tell him, that ' he is 
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mistaken if he thinks his talents are as great as his life is infa- 
mous.' " 

" We have seen you," he continued, " we have seen you a violent 
opposer of govemiUent, and afterward on the most trying questions 
silent, — silent for years, — and silenced by money ; we have seen you 
haunting this house like a guilty spirit, watchins the moment when you 
should vanish from the question ; or you might be descried hovering 
about this dome, like an ill-omened bird of ni^ht, with sepulchral note, 
cadaverous aspect, and a broken beak, watching to stop and pounce 
upon your prey ; or we have detected you hid behind that chair to 
avoid a division, or feigning infirmities to excuse your absence. Influ- 
enced by place, or stung by disappointed ambition, we have seen you 
pursue a course.of manifest duplicity. You can be trusted by no man: 
the crown cannot trust you ; the people cannot trust you : you have 
dealt out the most impartial treachery to both, and now you tell the 
nation she was ruined by others, when she was sold by you." 

This was, indeed, terrible invective. But his closing, epi- 
thets were still more dreadful. 

" You fled," said Grattan, "you fled from the Mutiny Bill, — you fled 
from Ihe Sugar Bill, — you fled from the Six Montlis' Money Bill : I 
therefore tell you, in the face of your country, before all the world, and 
to your beard, you are not an honest man." 

The two statesmen retired from the House. Mr. Flood, 
though arrested, escaped. A hostile meeting was appointed. 
But a judicial warrant put an end to the arrangement. 

The quarrel with Corry was several years afteitwards. That, 
like the other, was in the Irish Parliament. Grattan had just 
been returned for Wicklow, and entered the House sick, trem- 
bling, attenuated, and supported by friends. 

" It was solemn midnight, in the very height of feverish excitement ; 
the question was one of ufe or death to Ireland, — a question whether 
she was to dwindle into a province, or retain her name among the 
nations [the hiUfor union with England in the year 1800]. The passions 
of the assembly were mastering its reason : burst after burst, inspired 
fay such a theme, was more and more inflaming them, when the wild 
cheer and almost frenzied acclamation were hushed as if by magic, 
— and a spectacle was seen which was not seen without tears. Grat- 
tan had watched by the cradle of Irish independence, — there he was, 
fidthftd to the last, gasping for breath, as if about to die for it. He 
^ke from bis seat, — he was too feeble to stand, — his voice was 
weak, his utterance impeded ; but as he warmed with his mighty sub- 
ject, the recollection of his youthful toils and youthful triumphs revived 
lu8 spirit, and he grew young again." 

Cony, in the course of a speech in this memorable debate, 
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made a deliberate attempt to crush tbe great oratory and among 
other things declared, that, instead of enjoying the confidence 
of the people of Ireland, he ought to be standing at the bar of 
his country, — at the bar of her criminal tribunals, to answer for 
his treasons. Grattan replied. At the close of his remarks he 
uttered, The gentleman 

*^ Parliament has calumniated me to-nig^t; in the Em^s ooorts he 
win calonmiate me to-morrow ; bat bad he aaid^ or dared to insinuate, 
one half as much elsewhere, the indisnant spirit of an honest man 
would have answered the vile and yens! slanderer with a blow." 

A duel was inevitable. The parties went instantly from the 
House to the field, and fought by twilight In the dimness, 
Grattan said^ '^ The gentleman is placed too far off; — I cannot 
see him plainly ; — let him come nearer.^^ Corry was wounded 
in the arm. 

Graves, William J., member of Congress from Kentucky. 
See alley y Jonathan. 

Gray, John T. See Pope, Henry C. 

Gray, William, and the Earl of Southesk. In England, 
1660. Gray was slain ; he was a son of Sir William Gray, of 
the lineage of the ducal families of Suffolk and Kent. 

Grayson, , and Lieutenant Sparling. In England. 

Sparling refused to marry a niece of Grayson to whom he was 
engaged. Grayson thereupon threatened to chastise the delin- 
quent, "as a villain and a scoundrel." Grayson was slain. 
Sparling was tried for murder, and acquitted. 

Green, Doctor. See Hester j Hon. D. 

Greene, General Nathaniel, of the army of the Revolution. 
See Gunn^ Captain. 

Grenville, George, and Lord Henry Pattlet. In 1765. 
Paulet told Grenville, in Parliament, " that, if Lord Cobham was 
to rise from the dead, he would, if he could be ashamed of any- 
thing, be ashamed of him." 

" Grenville rose in a rage, like a basket-woman," says Walpole, 
and told Lord Harry, that, " if he chose to use such language, 
he knew where to find him." " Did you ever hear of a prime 
minister," continues the brilliant letter-writer, " challenging an 
opponent, when he could not answer him ? Poor Lord Harry, 
too, was an unfortunate subject to exercise his valor upon." 
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Grey, — -, Captain in the British army, and Lord Lempsteb. 
In England, in 1752, with swords. The quarrel was about a 
gaming debt. Grey was killed. Lord Lempster was tried at the 
Old Bailey, and found guilty of manslaughter. He became 
Earl of Pomfret, and was the second nobleman af that title. 
When, in 1765, Lord Byron was tried by his peers, for killing 
Mr. Chaworth in a duel, the Earl was absent. 

Grey, Lord of Wilton. See Southampton^ Earl of. 

Griffith ap Gronw, and Howell ap Rys. A servant of 
Griffith went to fish, and was beaten by Howell. Griffith took 
up the matter, and challenged Howell to combat. Howell re- 
fused to fight. Thereupon Griffith assembled his friends and 
retainers, assaulted Howell in his own house, and burned some 
of his outbuildings ; and while thus employed, was shot dead on 
the spot. 

Griffith, Thomas ap. In the wars between the houses of 
Lancaster and York. Antagonist unknown. Griffith was slain. 
One of his sons was ancestor of Lord Dynevor ; his second 
wife, a granddaughter of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 

Grilli, Andrea, Doge of Venice. See Brunswick^ Henrys 
Duke of. 

Gronard, Colonel. See Jones^ Major. 

GuBiON, Ralph, Prior of Tinmouth. In England. A judi- 
cial combat. One Simon claimed a right to the maintenance of 
two persons in the Priory, which Gubion denied. The dispute 
was carried before the Abbot of St. Albans and his court baron, 
who ordered it to be tried by combat. Gubion appeared on the 
day appointed, attended by his champion, a man of gigantic 
stature. The champion was defeated. Gubion consequently 
lost his* case, and, deeply mortified, immediately resigned his 
office. 

Gttelderland, Arnold,. Duke of, and his son Adolphus. 
About the year 1470. Adolphus asserted, that the Duke had 
reigned long enough, and designed to dethrone him. The Dul^e 
challenged his son to single combat. The unnatural youth ac- 
cepted the defiance ; but the Duke of Burgundy prevented the 
duel. 

Guise, Duke of. Se^ Upton, Sir Henry. 
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GxTMLET, Colonel. See Braddoekj (General Edward. 

GuNN, Captain, of Georgia. Challenge, in 1785, to General 
Nathaniel Greene. Gunn, during Greeners services at the South, 
in the Revolution, had exchanged a pubUe horse with a brother 
officer, and, by the General's order, had been tried for the of- 
fence, and compelled to make restitution. Upon this circum- 
stance, Gunn, on Greene's removal to Greorgia, based his demand 
for satisfaction, and by the hand of Colonel Jackson gave a 
formal challenge. Jackson, on ascertaining the merits of the 
case, withdrew. Gunn found a new friend in Major Fishbourne, 
and renewed his cartel. Gre^fene, having refused the first, de- 
clined to notice the second in any way ; and thereupon Gunn 
threatened a personal assault Greene's reply was that he al- 
ways wore his pistols. They never met. The Greneral, under 
apprehension that his conduct might be misinterpreted by his 
brother officers, gave Washington a full history of the afiair, and 
asked his opinion. 

" 1£" said Greene, " I thought my honor or reputation would suffer 
in the opinion of the world, and more especially with the military eentle- 
men, I value life too litde to hesitate a moment to accept the chialfenge.'' 

The Commander-in-chief wrote, in answer : — 

^ I give it as my decided opinion, that your honor and reputation will 
stand, not only perfectly acquitted for the non-acceptance <^ bis 
(Gunn's) challenge, but that your prudence and judgment would have 
been condemned by accepting it ; because, if a commanding officer is 
amenable to private calls for the discharge of his public duty, he has a 
dagger always at his heart ; and can turn neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, without meeting its point. In a word, he is no longer a free 
a^nt in office, as there are few military decisions which are not offen- 
sive to one party or another." 

This instance of the force of public sentiment is of great 
value. The affair with Gunn evidently gave the General much 
disquiet. His courage had never been doubted. But he dared 
not act definitely and finally without the assurance of the most 
illustrious man in history, that his " honor," his " reputation," 
would not suffer by disregarding the call. No wonder that per- 
sons in the common walks of life yield against t?ieir convictions, 
in cases of aggravated injury, when a gentleman of Greene's 
lofty character and standing, in every sense, hesitated whether 
to meet an inferior officer, under the circumstances here re- 
lated. 
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GusTAVUS n., or GusTAVUS Adolphus, King of Sweden, and 
Colonel Seaton. The King offended the Colonel, who, a Scotch- 
man, was in his service. The Scot departed the kingdom. The 
King followed, and as he overtook him exclaimed, " Dismount, 
sir I I acknowledge that I have injured you, and I have come 
to give you the satisfaction of a gentleman ; for we are now 
without my dominions, and Gustavus and you are equal ! " 

This was noble ; but how much more noble, had the monarch 
confessed his fault within his dominions, and in the presence of 
those who were acquainted with the insult to his officer ! 

GwiN, William M., and J. W. McCoekle. In California, 
1853. The former, a Senator, the latter a Representative, in 
the Congress of the United States. Among the friends who at- 
tended them on the ground were Mr. Marshall, a member, and 
Mr. Inge, an ex-member, of Congress. The parties agreed to 
meet near the line of the counties of San Francisco and Santa 
Clara, but, apprehending interference, repaired to another place. 
The weapon, the rifle, at thirty paces, the combatants to wheel 
at the word, and fire. A number of spectators were present. 
The friends of the two gentlemen relate the sequel in the follow- 
ing card. 

"After an exchanse of three ineffectual shots, between the Hon, 
William M. Gwin and Hon. J. W. McCorkle, the friends of the respec- 
tive parties having discovered that their principals were fighting under 
a misapprehension offsets, mutually explained to their respective prin- 
cipals m what the misapprehension consisted ; whereupon Dr. Gwin 
{>romptlv denied the cause of provocation referred to in Mr. McCorkle's 
etter of the 29th of May, and Mr. McCorkle withdrew his offensive 
langiiage nttered on the race-course, and expressed regret at having 

UM^it 

(Signed,) S. W. Inge, 

F. Stuart, 
E. C. Marshall, 

E.. C. FiTZHUGH, 

Geo. p. Johnson, 
" June Isty 1858. A P. Crittenden." 

Gwinnett, Button, and Lackland McIntosh. In 1777. 
Gwinnett, a member of Congress, and a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence ; his antagonist, an officer in the army 
of the Kevolution. They met, with pistols, at twelve feet. Both 
were wounded ; Gwinnett mortally. The cause, personal enmity 
and rivalry. They were competitors for the office of Brigadier^ 
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General. Mcintosh was successful. Subsequently, Gwinnett 
failed to be elected Governor of Greorgia, at which Mcintosh 
exulted, and indulged in remarits which produced a challenge. 

Grtmes, Wtndham, and Mr. Terrell. In Virginia, 1803. 
Grymes was the challenger. Terrell declared on the ground 
that he appeared there without enmity, and should fire with re- 
luctance. Grymes was slain ; in his last moments he exonerated 
his adversary from all blame, said the meeting was of his own 
seeking entirely, and expressed the hope that Terrell would not 
be molested. 

Hall, Jane, and Catherine Hurley. In Buffalo, 1853. A 
newspaper of that city states that 

" Officer Harris ascertained to-day that a girl named Jane Hall, who 
bad come from Rochester for the purpose, and Catherine Hurley, were 
to have a regular duel, having chosen seconds, and repaired to the toll- 
brid^, on Ohio Street, for the engagement A large crowd assembled 
to witness the scene. As soon as possible, Harris was on the spot, and 
took the belligerents to the watch-house to await the attention of Justice 
VanderpooL" 

Haxl, . See Leckie^ Robert, 

Hamilton, the Duke of, and Lord Mohun. In Hyde Park, 
in 1713. This was a duel in which, as in France, the seconds 
engaged as well as the principals. Liord Mohun gave the chal- 
lenge. The parties met on Sunday morning, November 15th, 
with swords. His Grace was accompanied by his kinsman. 
Colonel Hamilton ; his Lordship by Lieutenant-General Macart- 
ney. Mohun was killed on the spot The Duke died of his 
wounds, as bis servants were carrying him from the field to his 
coach. Colonel Hamilton was wounded by Macartney, and sur- 
rendered himself in a few days. Macartney fled in disguise to 
the Continent, but finally returned to England, was tried for mur- 
der, and convicted of manslaughter. 

It may not be possible to state the cause of this combat with 
entire accuracy. The two noblemen married ladies of the same 
family, and in the course of some proceedings in chancery rela- 
tive to property to which their wives were co-heiiesses, they 
quarrelled furiously. They differed also in politics. The Duke 
bad just been appointed Ambassador to the Court of France, and 
was supposed to be deeply pledged to Queen Anne^s plan 
for the restoration of her brother ; while Mohun was in the coun- 
sels of the opposition. The Duke was regarded as the main 
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pillar of the cause of the Stuarts ; and in his fall, the Whigs, 
as is affirmed, saw the ruin of the hopes of that house to be 
certain. The family quarrel between him and Mohun furnished 
a pretence for a duel ; and his Lordship was purposely excited 
and irritated by his party, in order to bring about a hostile meet- 
ing. 

The common account is, too, that his Grace was unfairly slain ; 
and upon the testimony of his second before the Privy Council, 
the accusation is well sustained ; for Colonel Hamilton declared 
upon his oath, that, seeing the Duke fall, he ran to his aid, when 
Macartney, who had been disarmed, seized a sword which was 
on the ground, and stabbed him over the Colonel's shoulder. 
To confirm this statement, a surgeon who examined the Duke's 
death-wound expressed the opinion that it could not have been 
inflicted by Lord Mohun. 

Whatever the truth, the dispute as to the origin of the duel, 
and the manner of the Duke's death, entered into the politics of 
the time. The Tories, on the one hand, treated Macartney as a 
cowardly assassin ; and affirmed that the Whigs had posted other 
assassins all round the Park, to murder the Duke, in case he had 
slain Mohun, and escaped the treachery of Macartney. The 
Whigs, on the contrary, asserted that the combat W6is the result 
of a private difference ; and they not only acquitted Macartney, 
but contended that Colonel Hamilton's evidence was false, and 
was contradicted by the declarations of several persons who saw 
the duel at a distance. 

Hamilton, Colonel. See Hamilton^ Duke of. 

Hamilton, General Alexander, and Aaron Burr, Vice- 
President of the United States. In New Jersey, at a place 
called Weahawk^ July, 1804. This is the most memorable duel 
in our annals ; and the material facts connected with it, as found 
principally in ColemarCs Collection^ will be related with some 
minuteness, and, as is hoped, with accuracy. First in order, 
perhaps, is the correspondence which preceded the fatal meet- 
ing. 

On the 18th of June, 1804, Colonel Burr addressed General 
Hamilton thus : — 

'< Sm, — I send for your perusal a letter signed Charles D. Cooper, 
▼bich, though apparently published some time ago, has but very 
recently come to my knowledge. Mr. Van Ness, who does me the 
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favor to deliver thim will point out to too that clause of the letter to 
wIihIi I partii'ulariy nHjuetft your attention. 

" You must iK'R'eivc, sir, the neceasity of a prompt and unqualified 
arknowliMl^ient or denial of the use of any expression which would 
warrant the assertions of Dr. Cooper.* 

Hamilton's reply bears date June 20tb : — 

** Siu, — I have maturely reflected on the subject of your letter of 
the IHtli instanu and the more I have reflected, the more I have become 
conviiicciK that I could not, without manifest impropriety, make the 
avowal or ilisavowal which you seem to think necessskry. The clause 
IK)intcd out by Mr. Van Ness is in these terms : ' I could detsul to you 
a sfill more despicable opinion which Greneral BLamilton'AiM expressed 
of Mr. Burr.' To endeavor to discover the meaning of this declaration, 
1 was obliged to seek in the antecedent part of this letter for the opin- 
ion to which it referred, as having been already disclosed. I found it 
in these wonls : ' General Hamilton and Judge Kent have declared in 
suhsttwce^ that they looked upon Mr. Burr to oe a dangerous man, and 
one who ought not to he trusted with the reigns of govemmenL' 

" The lanfjuage of Dr. Cooper plainly implies, that he considered this 
opinion of you which he attnbutes to me as a despicable one ; but he 
aiiirms that I have expressed some other, more desmecibie, without, how- 
ever, mentioning to whom, when, or where. *T]b evident that the 
phrase, ^ still more despicable,' admits of infinite shades, from very light 
to ver}'\lark. How am I to judge of the degree intended? or how 
shall 1 annex any preeise idea to language so indefinite ? 

*' Between gentlemen, despicable and m/)re despicable are not worth 
the i^ains of clistinction : when, therefore, you do not interrogate me 
as to the opinion which is specifically ascnbed to me, I must conclude, 
that you view it as within the limits to which the animadversions of 
political opponents u|)on each other maj^ justifiably extend, and conse- 
quently as not warranting the idea of it which Dr. Cooper appears to 
entertain. If so, what precise inference could you draw, as a guide for 
your conduct, were I to acknowledge that I had expressed an opinion 
of you still more despicable than the one which is particularized ? How 
could you be sure that even this opinion had exceeded the bounds 
which you would yourself deem admissible between political oppo- 
nents ? 

*' But I forbear further comment on the embarrassment to which the 
rec^uisition you have made naturally leads. The occasion forbids a 
more ample illustration, though nothing could be more easy than to 
pursue it. 

" Repeating that I cannot reconcile it with propriety to noake the 
acknowledgment or denial you desire, I will add, that I deem it inad- 
missible on principle to consent to be interrogated as to the justness of 
the inferences which may be drawn by others from whatever I may have 
said of a political opponent, in the course of fifteen years' competition. 
If there were no other objection to it this is sufficient, that it would 
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tend to expose my sincerity and delicacy to injurious imputations from 
every person who may at any time have conceived the import of my 
expressions differently from what I may then have intended, or may 
afterwards recollect. I stand ready to avow or disavow, promptly and 
explicitly, any precise or definite opinion which I may be charnred with 
having declared of any gentleman. More than this cannot fitly be ex- 

ricted from me ; and especially it cannot be reasonably expected that 
shall enter into an explanation upon a basis so vaofue as that which 
j^ou have adopted. I trust on more reflection you vnll see the matter 
m the same light with me. If not, I can only regret die circumstance 
and must abide the consequences. 

" The publication of Dr. Cooper was never seen by me till after the 
receipt of your letter." 

Burr rejoined on tiie 21st : — 

" Sir, — Your letter of the 20th instant has been this day received. 
Having considered it attentively, I regret to find in it nothing of that 
sincerity and delicacy which you profess to value. 

»* Political opposition can never absolve gentlemen from the necessity 
of a rigid adherence to the laws of honor and the rules of decorum. I 
neither claim such privilege nor indulge it in others. 

" The common sense of mankind affixes to the epithet adopted by 
Dr. Cooper the idea of dishonor. It has been publicly applied to me 
under the sanction of your name. The question is not, whether he 
has understood the meaning of the word, or has used it according to 
syntax, and with grammatical accuracy ; but, whether you have author- 
ized this application, either directly or by uttering expressions or opin- 
ions derogatory to my honor. The time * when * is in your own knowl- 
edge, but no way material to me, as the calumny has now first been 
disclosed, so as to become the subject of my notice, and as the effect is 
present and palpable. 

** Your letter has furnished me with new reasons for requiring a defi- 
nite reply." 

This letter was answei'ed by Hamilton on the 22d : — 

" SiK, — Your first letter, in a style too peremptory, made a demand, 
in my opinion, unprecedented and unwarrantable. My answer, point>- 
ing out the embarrassment, gave you an opportunity to take a less ex- 
ceptionable course. You have not chosen to do it ; but by your last 
letter received this day, containing expressions indecorous and improper, 
you have increased the difficulties to explanation intrinsically incident to 
the nature of your application. 

"If by a 'definite reply' you mean the direct avowal or disavowal 
required «n your first letter, I have no other answer to give, than that 
which has already been given. If you mean anything different, ad- 
mitting of greater latitude, it is reqmsite you should explain." 

These four letters embrace, it is believed, the whole of the 
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direct communications between the principals. The afiair seems 
to have been submitted to friends at the earliest moment. Burros 
two letters were delivered by W. P. Van Ness. Hamilton con- 
sulted Nathaniel Pendleton as soon as the 22d of June, at which 
time he informed him, that he had told Mr. Van Ness that he 
considered Burr's second communication " rude and offensive," 
and that, unless it were recalled, the only answer which it 
was possible for him to make was, that ^^ Mr. Burr must take 
such steps as he might think proper " ; and at parting Mr. Pen- 
dleton was intrusted with the General's letter of the 22d of June, 
which, in consequence of several conversations between Messrs. 
Van Ness and Pendleton, remained in the possession of the lat- 
ter until the 25th, when, as we shall find, all hope of an adjust 
ment of the difficulty was at an end. Meantime, Mr. Van Ness 
had addressed a note to General Hamilton, in which he stated 
that he had reported to Colonel Burr the result of their last in- 
terview, and in which he asked " when and where it would be 
most convenient to receive a communication." 

It will be seen, therefore, that Colonel Burr resolved upon ex- 
treme measures before the Greneral's letter of the 22d of June 
was delivered to him. It is important to remark, also, that, prior 
to parting with that letter, Mr. Pendleton read to Mr. Van Ness 
the following paper, as containing what General Hamilton was 
willing to concede : — 

" Greneral Hamilton says he cannot imagine to what Dr. Cooper may 
have alluded, unless it were to a conversation at Mr. Taylor's in Albany, 
last winter (at which he and General Hamilton were present). Gen- 
eral Hamilton cannot recollect distinctly the particulars of that con- 
versation so as to undertake to repeat them, without running the risk of 
varying or omitting what might be deemed important circumstances. 
The expressions are entirely forgotten, and the si)ecific ideas imper- 
fectly remembered-; but to the best of his recollection it consisted of 
comments on the political principles and views of Colonel Burr, and 
the results that might be expected from them in the event of his elec- 
tion as Grovemor, without reference to any particular instance of past 
conduct, or to private character.'* 

Again, after the delivery of General Hamilton's letter of June 
22d, Mr. Pendleton gave Mr. Van Ness another paper, dictated 
in the same conciliatory spirit : — 

"In answer to a letter properly adapted to obtain from General 
Hamilton a declaration whether he had charged Colonel Burr with any 
particular instance of dishonorable conduct, or had impeached his pn- 
vate character, either in the conversation alluded to by Dr. 'Cooper, or 
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in any odier piarticular instance to be specified, he would be able to 
answer consistently with his honor, and the truth, in substance, that 
the conversation to which Dr. Cooper alluded turned wholly on polit- 
ical topics, and did not' attribute to Colonel Burr any instance of dis- 
honorakole conduct, nor relate to his private character ; and in relation 
to any other language or conversation of General Hamilton which 
Colonel Burr will specify, a prompt and frank avowal or denial will be 
given." 

A correspondehce now ensued between Messrs. Van Ness and 
Pendleton. On the 26th of June, the former wrote : — 

** SiK, — The letter which you yesterday delivered me, and your sub- 
sequent communication, in Colonel Burr's opinion, evince no dispo- 
sition on the part of General Hamilton to come to a satisfactory accom- 
modation. The injury complained of and the reparation expected arc 
so definitely expressed in Colonel Burr's letter of the 21st instant, that 
there is not perceived a necessity for further explanation on his part. 
The difficulty that would result from confining the inquiry to any par- 
ticnlar times and occasions must be manifest The denial of a specified 
conversation only would leave strong implications that on other occa- 
sions improper language had been used. When and where injurious 
opinions and expressions have been uttered bv General Hamilton must 
be best known to him, and of him only will Cfolonel Burr inquire. No 
denial or declaration will he satisfactory^ unless it he general, so as to wholly 
exclude the idea that rumors derogatory to Colonel Burr's honor have 
originated with General Hamilton^ or have heen fairly inferred from any- 
thing he has said, A definite reply to a requisition of this nature was 
demanded by Colonel Burr's letter on the 21st instant This being 
refused, invites the alternative alluded to in General Hamilton's letter 
of the 20th. 

" It was required by the position in which the controversy was placed 
by General Hamilton, on Friday (June 2 2d) last, and I was immediately 
furnished with a communication demanding a personal interview. The 
necessity of this measure has not, in the opinion of Colonel Burr, been 
diminished by the Greneral's last letter, or any communication which 
has since been received. I am consequently again instructed to deliv- 
er you a message, as soon as it may be convement for you to receive 
it I beg therefore you wUl be so good as to inform me at what hour 
I can have the pleasure of seeing you." 

Mr. Pendleton replied the same day : — 

u Sm^ — I have communicated the letter which you did me the honor 
to write to me, of this date, to Greneral Hamilton. The expectations 
now disclosed on the part of Colonel Burr appear to him to have 
gi^atly extended the original ground of inquiry, and, instead of pre- 
senting a particular and definite case for explanation, seem to aim at 
nothing less than an inquisition into his most confidential conversationSi 
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as well as otihers, tihrough the wliole period of liis acqnamtance in& 
Colonel Burr. 

" While he was prepared to meet the particular case fidriy and fully, 
he thinks it inadmissible that he should be expected to answer at large 
as to everything that he may possibly have said, in relation to the char- 
acter of Colonel Burr, at any time or upon any occa^n. Though he is 
not conscious that any charges which are in circulation to the prejudi<ie 
of Colonel Burr have originated with him, — except one which may have 
been so considered, and which has long since been fully explained be- 
tween Colonel Burr and himself, — yet he cannot consent to be ques- 
tioned generally as to any rumors which may be afloat derogatory to 
the character of Colonel Burr, without specification of tlie several 
rumors, many of them probably unknown to him. He does not, how- 
ever, mean to authorize any conclusion as to tlie real nature of his con- 
duct in relation to Colonel Burr, by his declining so loose and vague a 
basis of explanation, and he disavows an unwiUingness to come to a 
satisfactory, provided it be an honorable, accomm^lation. His objec- 
tion is, the very indefinite ground which Colonel Burr has assimaed, in 
which he is sorry to be able to discern nothing short of predetermined 
hostility. Presuming, therefore, that it will iS adhered to, he has in- 
structed me to receive the message which you have it in charge to de- 
liver. For this purpose I shall l^ at home and at your command to- 
morrow morning from eight to ten o'clock." 

The final letter was from Mr. Van Ness, and dated June 
27th: — 

" Sir, — The letter which I had the honor to receive from you, under 
date of yesterday, states, among other thingjs, that, in General Hamil- 
ton's opinion, Colonel Burr has taken a very indefinite ground, in which 
he evinces nothing short of predetermined hostility, and that General 
Hamilton thinks it inadmissible that the inquiry should extend to his 
confidential as well as other conversations. In this Colonel Burr can 
only reply, that secret whispers traducing his &me, and impeaching his 
honor, are at least equally injurious with slanders publicly uttered; 
that General Hamilton had, at no time, and in no place, a right to use 
any such injurious expressions ; and that the partial negative he is dis- 
posed to give, with the reservations he wishes to make, are proofs that 
he has done the injury specified. 

" Colonel Burr's request was, in the first instance, proposed in a form 
the most simple, in order that General Hamilton might give to the affair 
that course to which he might be induced by his temper and his knowl- 
edge of facts. Colonel Burr trusted with confidence, that, from the frank- 
ness of a soldier and the candor of a gentieman, lie might expect an 
ingenuous declaration. That if, as he had reason to beueve, General 
Hamilton had used expressions derogatory to his honor, he would have 
had the magnanimity to retract them ; and that if, from his language, in^ 
jurious inferences had been improperly drawn, he would have perceived 
the propriety of correcting errors, wluch might thus have been widely 
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diffused. With these impressions. Colonel Burr was greatly surprised 
at receiving a letter which he considered as evasive, and which in man- 
ner he deemed not altogether decorous. In one expectation, however, 
he was not wholly deceived, for the close of General Hamilton's letter 
contained an intimation that, if Colonel Burr should dislike his refusal 
to acknowledge or deny, he was ready to meet the consequences. This 
Colonel Burr deemed a sort of defiance, and would have felt justified 
in making it the basis of an immediate message. But as the communi- 
cation contained something concerning the indefiniteness of the request, 
as he believed it rather the offspring of false pride than of reflection, 
and as he felt the utmost reluctance to proceed to extremities, while 
any other hope remained, his request was repeated in terms more 
explicit. The replies and propositions on the part of General Hamilton 
have, in Colonel Burr's opinion, been constantly in substance the same. 

" Colonel Burr disavows all motives of predetermined hostility, a 
' charge by which he thinks insult added to injurv. He feels as a gen- 
tleman should feel when his honor is impeached or assailed; and 
without sensations of hostility or wishes of revenge, he is determined to 
vindicate that honor at such hazard as the nature of the case demands. 

** The length to which this correspondence has extended only tend- 
ing to prove that the satisfactory redress, earnestly desired, cannot be 
obtained, he deems it useless to offer any proposition except the simple 
message which I shall now have the honor to deliver." 

A formal challenge accompanied the last letter of Mr. Van 
Ness, which Mr. Pendleton, in behalf of his principal, accepted. 
Greoeral Hamilton was still disposed to an accommodation ; and 
impressed with the conviction that a contingency might occur, 
even then, in which an overture on his part would be proper, he 
submitted to the discretion of his friend the ^''Remarks'*'* upon 
the letter of Mr. Van Ness of June 27th which follow : — 

** Whether the observations on this letter are designed merely to jus- 
tify the result which is indicated in the close of the letter, or may be 
intended to give an opening for rendering anything explicit which may 
have been deemed vague heretofore, can only be judged of by the 
sequeL At any rate it appears to me necessary not to be misunder- 
stood. Mr. Pendleton is therefore authorized to say, that in the 
course of the present discussion, written or verbal, there has been no 
mtention to evade, defy, or insult, but a sincere disposition to avoid 
extremities if it could be done with propriety. With tnis view Greneral 
Hamilton has been ready to enter into a frank and free explanation on 
any and every object of a specific nature ; but not to answer a general 
and abstract inquiry, embracing a period too long for any accurate 
recollection, and exposing him to unpleasant criticisms from, or unpleas- 
ant discussions vnth, any and every person who may have understood 
lum in an unfavorable sense. This ^admitting that he could answer in 
a-manner the most satisfactory to Colonel Buir) he should deem inad- 
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missible, in principle and precedent, and hnrniliating in practice. To 
this therefore he can never submit. Frequent allusion has been made 
to slanders said to be in circulation. Whether they are openly or in 
whi^mers, they have a form and shape, and might be specified. 

^* If the alternative alluded to in the close of the letter is definitively 
tendered, it must be accepted ; the time, place, and manner to be af- 
terwards regulated. I should not think it right in the midst of a Cir- 
cuit Court to withdraw my services fixim those who may have confided 
important interests to me, and expose them to the embarrassment of 
seeking other counsel, who may not have time to be sufficiently instruct- 
ed in their causes. I shall also want a little time to make some arrange- 
ments respecting my own affairs." 

This paper of " Remarks ^"^^ in General Hamilton's own hand- 
writing, was offered to Mr. Van Ness, but he declined to receive 
it, on the ground, " that he considered the correspondence as 
closed by the acceptance of the message that he had delivered.'' 

The course of Colonel Burr's friend — without excuse — al- 
lowed no further attempt at reconciliation, and the final arrange- 
ments for the hostile meeting were completed. Possibly GJen- 
eral Hamilton's first act of preparation was on the 4th of July, and 
a letter to his wife, to be placed in her hands in the event of his 
fall. In this he states that he had endeavored by all honorable 
means to avoid the duel, and that he should not survive ; and he 
begs her forgiveness for the pain his death would cause her, and 
entreats *her to bear her sorrows as one who placed a firm reli- 
ance on a kind Providence. 

Colonel Trumbull mentions,* that on the same day (July 4th) 
he dined with the Cincinnati of New York, that he met, among 
others, General Hamilton and Colonel Burr ; that the singularity 
of their manner was observed by all, though few had any sus- 
picion of the cause ; that Burr was silent, gloomy, and sour ; 
and that Hamilton entered with glee into all the gayety of a con- 
vivial party, and even sang an old military song. 

On the 9th of July, Hamilton executed his will. 

" In the name of God, amen. I, Alexander Hamilton, of the <aty of 
New York, Counsellor at Law, do make this my last will and testament, 
as follows : — 

** First. I appoint John B. Church, Nicholas Fish, and Nathaniel 
Pendleton, of the city aforesaid. Esquires, to be executors and trustees 
of this my will ; and I devise to them, their heirs and assigns, as joint 
tenants, and not as tenants in common, all my estate, real and personal, 
whatsoever and wheresoever, upon trust, at uieir discretion to sell and 

"^Autobiography, Keminiscences, and Letters, p. 244. 
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dispose of the same, at such time and times, in such manner, and upon 
sncii terms, as they, the survivors and survivor, shall think fit ; and out 
of the proceeds to j)ay all the debts which I shall owe at the time of my 
decease ; in whole, if the fund be sufficient ; proportionably, if it shall 
be insufficient ; and the residue, if any there snail be, to pay and deliver 
to my excellent and dear wife, JSlizabeth Hamilton. 

** Though, if it should please God to spare my life, I may look for a 
considerable surplus out of my presant property ; yet, if he should 
speedily caU me to the eternal world, a forced sale, as is usual, may 
possibly- render it insufficient to satisfy my debts. I pray God that 
something may remain for the maintenance and education of my dear 
wife and children. But should it, on the contrary, happen that there is 
not enough for the payment of my debts, I entreaimy dear children, if 
they, or any of them, should ever be able, to make up the deficiency. 
I, without hesitation, commit to their delicacy a wish which is dictated 
by my own. — Though conscious that I have too far sacrifiiced the inter- 
ests of mv family to public avocations, and on this account have the less 
claim to burden my children, yet I trust in their magnanimity to appre- 
ciate as they ought this my request. In so unfavorable an event of 
things, the support of their dear mother, with the mpst respectful and 
tender attention, is a duty, all the sacredness of which they will feel. 
Probably her own patrimonial resources will preserve her from indi- 
gence. But in all situations they are charged to bear in mind, that she 
has been to them the most devoted and best of mothers." 

General Hamilton's "remarks explanatory of his conduct, 
motives, and views," in meeting Colonel Burr, is the last docu- 
ment which remains to be inserted. It is in these words : — 

" I was certainly desirous of avoiding this interview, for the most co- 
gent reasons. 

" 1. My religious and moral principles are strongly opposed to the 
practice of duelling, and it would ever give me pain to be obliged to 
shed the blood of a fellow-creature in a private combat forbidden oy the 
laws. 

" 2. My wife and children are extremely dear to me, and my life is 
of the utmost importance to them, in various views. 

" 3. I feel a sense of obligation towards my creditors ; who, in case of 
accident to me, by the forced sale of my property may be in some de- 
gree sufferers. I did not think myself at liberty, as a man of probity, 
Bghtly to expose them to this hazard. 

" 4. I am conscious of no iU-wUl to Colonel Burr, distinct from politi- 
cal opposition, which, as I trust, has proceeded from pure and upright 
, motives. 

" Lastly, I shall hazard much, and can possibly gain nothing, by the 
issue of the interview. 

" But it was, as I conceive, impossible for me to avoid it. There were 
intrinsic difficulties in the thing, and artificial embarrassments, from the 
DMumer of proceeding on the part of Colonel Burr. 
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** Intrinsic, because it is not to be denied, that my animadTenbiu on 
the political principles, character; and views of Colonel Burr have been 
extremely severe ; and on difierent occa^ons I, in common with many 
others, have made very uniavorable criticisms on particular instances of 
the private conduct of this gentleman. 

"In proportion as these unpresaions were entertained with sincerity, 
and uttered with motives and for purposes which mifffat appear to me 
commendable, would be the difficulty (until they could be removed by 
evidence of their being erroneous) of explanation or apology. The 
disavowal required of me b^ Colonel Burr, in a general and mdefinite 
form, was out of my power, if it had really been proper for me to submit 
to be so questioned ; but I was sincerely of opiiuoiv that this could not 
be, and in this opinion I was confirmed by that of a very moderate and 
judicious friend whom I consulted. Besides that, Colonel Burrjappeared 
to mc to assume, in the first instance, a tone unnecessarily peremptory 
and menacing, and in the second, positively offensive. Yet I wished, 
as far as might be practicable, to leave a door open to accommodation. 
This, I think, will be inferred from the written communications made 
by me and by my direction, and would be confirmed by the conver- 
sations between Mr. Van Ness and myself, which arose out of the sub- 
ject. 

*' I am not sure whether, under all the circumstances, I did not go 
further in the attempt to accommodate, than a punctilious delicacy will 
justify. If so, I hope the motives I have stated will excuse me. 

^*- It is not my desifl:n, by what I have said, to affix any odium on the 
conduct of Colonel Burr, in this case. He doubtiess has heard of ani- 
madversions of mine which bore very hard upon him ; and it is probable 
that, as usual, they were accompanied with some falsehoods. He may 
have supposed himself under a necessity of acting as he has done. I 
hope the grounds of his proceeding have been such as ought to satisfy 
his own conscience. 

" I trust, at the same time, that the world will do me the justice to 
believe that I have not censured him on light grounds, nor from unwor- 
thy inducements. I certainly have had strong reasons for what I may 
have said, though it is possible that in some particulars I may have been 
influenced by misconstruction and misinformation. It is also my ardent 
wish that I may have been more mistaken than I think I have been, 
and that he, by his future conduct, may show himself worthy of all 
confidence and esteem, and prove an ornament and blessing to the 
country. 

" As well because it is possible that I may have injured Colonel Burr, 
however convinced myself that my opinions and declarations have been 
well founded, as from my general principles and temper in relation to 
similar affairs, I have resolved, it our interview is conducted in the 
usual manner, and it pleases God to give me the opportunit}', to reserve 
and throw away my first fire, and I have thoughts even of reserving my 
second fire, and thus giving a double opportunity to Colonel Burr to 
pause and to reflect. 
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'^It is not, however, my intention to enter into any explanations on 
the ground. Apology, from principle, I hope, rather than pride, is out 
of the question. 

" To those who, with me, abhorring the practice of duelling, may 
think that I ought on no account to have added to the number of bad 
examples, I answer, that my relative situation, as well in public as 
private, enforcing all the considerations which constitute what men of 
the world denominate honor, imposed on me (as I thought) a peculiar 
necessity not to decline the call. The ability to be in future useful, 
whether in resisting mischief or effecting good, in those crises of our 
public affairs which seem likely to happen, would probably be insepara- 
he from a conformity with public prejudice in this particular. 

"A. H." 

The parties met on the Jersey shore, opposite the city of New 
York, at a place called Weahawk, on Wednesday morning, July 
11th, at the early hour of seven o'clock. The particulars of the 
duel follow, in the words of the seconds, Messrs. Pendleton and 
Van Ness : — 

** Colonel Burr arrived first on the ground, as had been previously 
agreed. When General Hamilton arrived the parties exchanged salu- 
tations, and the seconds proceeded to make their arrangements. They 
measured the distance, ten full paces, and cast lots for the choice of po- 
sition, as also to determine by whom the word should be given, both of 
which fell to the seconds of General Hamilton. They then proceeded 
to load the pistols in each other's presence, afler which the parties took 
their stations. The gentleman who was to give the word then ex- 
plained to the parties the rules which were to govern them in firing, 
which were as follows : * The parties being placed at their stations, the 
second who gives the word shall ask them whether they are readv ; 
being answered in the affirmative, he shall say, Present; afler this the 
parties shall present and fire when they please. If one fires before the 
other, the opposite second shall say, One, two, three, fire; — and he 
shall then fire, or lose his fire.* ^e then asked j£ they were prepared ; 
being answered in the affirmative, he gave the word, Present, as had been 
agreed on, and both parties presented and fired in succession, — the 
intervening time is not expressed, as the seconds do not precisely a^ee 
on that point. The fire of Colonel Burr took effect, and General l£un- 
ilton almost instantly fell. Colonel Burr then advanced towards Gen- 
eral Hamilton, with a manner and gesture that appeared to General 
Hamilton's friend to be expressive of regret, but without speaking 
tamed about and withdrew, being urged from the field by his friend, as 
has been subsequently stated, with a view to prevent his being recog- 
nized by the surgeon and bargemen, who were then approaching. No 
furtiier communication took place between the principals, and the barge 
that carried Colonel Burr immediately returned to the city. We con- 
ceive it proper to add, that the conduct of the parties in this interview 
was perfectly proper as suited the occasion." 
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Dr. David Hosack, the surgeon mutually agreed on to attend 
the parties, wrote an account of Hamilton's last moments, which 
was addressed to William Coleman, and is here inserted. It 
may be mentioned, that when the Doctor, at the call of Mr. Pen- 
dleton, hastened from his position on the field to the aid of Ham- 
ilton, he was compelled to pass Mr. Van Ness and Colonel Burr, 
and that Mr. Van Ness covered his friend with an umbrella, so 
that the Doctor should not see him, and be able to swear to his 
identity. 

" To comply with your request is a painful task ; but I will repress 
my feelings while I endeavor to fumisn you with an enumeration of 
such particulars relative to the melancholy end of our beloved friend 
Hamilton, as dwell most forcibly on my recollection. 

" When called to him, upon his receiving the fetal wound, I found 
him half sitting on the ground, supported in the arms of Mr. Pendleton. 
His countenance of death I shall never forget He had, at that instant, 
just strength to say, * This is a mortal wound, Doctor * ; when he sank 
away, and became to all appearance lifeless. I inunediately stripped up 
his clothes, and soon, alas I ascertained that the direction of tae baU 
must have been through some vital part* His pulses were not to be 
felt ; his respiration was entirely suspended ; and upon laying my hand 
on his heart, and perceiving no motion there, I considered him as irre- 
coverably gone. I however observed to Mr. Pendleton, that the only 
chance forms reviving was immediately to get him upon the water. 
We therefore llfled him up, and carried him out of the wood, to the 
margin of the bank, where the bargemen aided us in conveying him 
into the boat, which immediately put off. During all this time 1 could 
not discover the least symptom of returning life. I now rubbed his 
face, lips, and temples with spirits of hartshorn, applied it to his neck 
and breast, and to the wrists and palms of his hands, and endeavored 
to pour some into his mouth. When we had got, as I should judge, 
about fifty yards from the shore, some imperfect efforts to breathe were 
for the nrst time manifest ; in a few minutes he sighed, and became 
sensible to the impression of the hartshorn, or the fresh air of the 
water. He breathed ; his eyes, hardly opened, wandered without fLxinc 
upon any objects ; to our great joy he at length spoke : * My vision is 



* '^ For the satisfaction of some of General Hamilton's friends, I examined 
his body after death, in presence of Dr. Post and two other gentlemen. I 
discovered that the ball struck the second or third false rib, and fractured it 
about in the middle ; it then passed through the liver and diaphragm, and, 
as nearly as we could ascertain without a minute examination, lodged in the 
first or second lumbar vertebra. The vertebra in which it was lodged was 
considerably splintered, so that the spiculsB were distinctly perceptible to the 
finger. About a pint of clotted blood was found in the cavity of the belly, 
which had probably been effused from the divided vessels of the Uver." 
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indisdncV were his first words. His pulse became more perceptible ; 
his respiration more regular; his sight returned. I then examined the 
wound to know if there was any dangerous discharge of blood. Upon 
slightly pressing his side, it gave him pain ; on which I desisted. Soon 
after recovering his sight, he happened to cast his eye upon the case of 
pistols, and observing the one that he had had in his hand lying on the 
outside, he said, * Take care of that pistol ; it is undischarged, and still 
cocked ; it may go off and do harm ; — Pendleton knows (attempting to 
turn his head towards him) that I did not intend to fire at him.' * Yes,* 
said Mr. Pendleton, understanding his wish, *■ I have already made Dr. 
Hosack acquainted with your determination as to that.' He then closed 
his eyes and rejnained calm, without any disposition to speak ; nor did 
he say much afterwards, excepting in reply to my qjuestions as to his 
feelings. He asked me once or twice how I found his pulse ; and he 
informed me that his lower extremities had lost all feeling ; manifesting 
to me that he entertained no hopes that he should long survive. I 
changed the posture of his limbs, but to no purpose ; they had totally 
lost their sensibility. Perceiving that we approached the shore, he said, 
* Let Mrs. Hamilton be immediately sent for ; — let the event be gradu- 
ally broken to her ; but ^ve her hopes.' Looking up we saw his mend, 
Mr. Bayard, standing on the wharf in great agitation. He had been 
told by his servant that Greneral Hamilton, Mr. Pendleton, and myself 
had crossed the river in a boat together, and too well he conjectured 
the fetal errand, and foU^boded the dreadful result. Perceiving, as we 
came nearer, that Mr. Pendleton and myself only sat up in the stem 
sheets, he clasped his hands together in the most violent apprehension. 
But when I called to him to have a cot prepared, and he at the same 
moment saw his poor friend lying in the bottom of the boat, he threw 
up his eyes, and burst into a flood of tears and lamentation. Hamilton 
aione appeared .tranquil and composed. We then conveyed him as ten- 
derly as possible up to the house. The distresses of this amiable family 
were such, that, till the first shock was abated, they were scarcely able 
to summon fortitude enough to yield sufiSicient assistance to their dying 
friend. 

" Upon our reaching the house he became more languid, occasioned, 
probably, by the agitation of his removal from the boat. I gave him a 
little weak wine and water. When he recovered his feelings, he com- 
plained of pain in his back. We immediately undressed him, laid him 
m bed, and darkened the room. I then gave him a large anodyne, 
which I frequently repeated. During the first day he took upwards of 
an ounce of laudanum; and tepid anodyne fomentations were also ap- 
plied to those parts nearest the seat of his pain. Yet were his suffer- 
ings, during the whole of the day, almost intolerable.* I had not the 



* " As his habit was delicate, and had been lately rendered more feeble 
l>y ill health, particularly by a disorder of the stomach and bowels, I care- 
folly ayolded all those remedies which are usuaUy indicated on such occa- 
sions." 

18 
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shadow of a hope of his recovery, and Dr. Post, whom I requested 
might be sent for immediately on our reaching Mr. Bayard's house, 
umted with me in this opinion. General Rey, the French Consul, also 
had the goodness to invite the surgeons of the French frigates in our 
harbor, as they had had much experience in gun-shot wounds, to ren- 
der their assistance. They immediately came; but to prevent his being 
disturbed I stated to them his situation, described tne nature of his 
wound and the direction of the ball, with all the svmptoms that could 
enable them to form an opinion as to the event One of the gentlemen 
then accompanied me to the bedside. The result was a confirmation 
of the opinion that had already been expressed by Dr. Post and myself. 
*' During the night, he had some imperfect sleep ; but the succeeding 
morning ms symptoms were aggravated, attended, however, with a 
diminution of pain. His mind retained all its usual strength and com- 
posure. The great source of his anxiety seemed to be in nis sympathy 
with his half-distracted wife and children. He spoke to me frequently 
of them. * My beloved wife and children,* were iways his expressions. 
But his fortitude triumphed over his situation, dreadful as it was ; once, 
indeed, at the sight of hb children, brought to the bedside together, 
seven in number, his utterance forsook him ; he opened hb eyes, gave 
them one look, and closed them again, till they were taken away. As 
a proof of his extraordinary composure of mind, let me add, that he 
alone could calm the frantic grief of their mother. ^ Remember j my 
Eliza, you are a Christian,' were the expressions with which he fre- 
quently, with a firm voice, but in a pathetic and impressive manner, 
addressed her. His words, and the tone in which they were uttered, 
will never be effkced from my memory. At about two o'clock, as the 
public well know, he expired. 

* Incorrupta fides — nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullam invenient parem ? 
Maltis ille quidem flebilis occidit.' ** 

General Hamilton was visited, after the duel, by two distin- 
guished clergymen of New York, Bishop Moore, and the Rev. 
Dr. Mason, who also addressed communications to Mr. Cole- 
man, on the subject of their interviews. The Bishop wrote : — 

" Yesterday morning, immediately afler he was brought from Hobo- 
ken to the house of Mr. Bayard, at Greenwich, a message was sent in- 
forming me of the sad event, accompanied by a request from General 
Hamilton, that I would come to him for the purpose of administering 
the holy communion. I went ; but being desirous to afford time for 
serious reflection, and conceiving that, under existing circiunstances, it 
would be right and proper to avoid every appearance of precipitancy 
in performing one of the most solemn oflSces of our religion, I did not 
then comply with his desire. At one o'clock I was again called on to 
visit him. Upon my entering the room and approaching his bed, with 
the ufanost caunness and composure he said, * My dear sir, you perceive 
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my tmfortnnate sitnation, and no doubt have been made acquainted 
with the circumstances which led to it. It is my desire to receive the 
communion at your hands. I hope you will not conceive there is any 
impropriety in my -request.' He added, * It has for some time past been 
the wish of my heart, and it was my intention to take an early oppor- 
tunity of unitinff myself to the Church, by the reception of that holy 
ordinance.* I observed to him, that he must be very sensible of the 
delicate and trying situation in which I was then placed ; that however 
desirous I might l^ to afford consolation to a fellow-mortal in distress, 
still, it was my duty as a minister of the Gospel to hold up the law of 
God as paramount to all other law ; and that therefore, under the in- 
fluence of such sentiments, I must unequivocally condemn the practice 
which had brought him to his present unhappy condition. He acknowl- 
edged the propriety of these sentiments, and declared that he viewed 
the late transaction with sorrow and contrition. I then asked him, 

* Should it please God to restore you to health, sir, will you never be 
again engaged in a similar transaction ? and will you employ all your 
influence in society to discountenance this barbarous custom ? * His 
answer was, * That, sir, is my deliberate intention.' 

** I proceeded to converse with him on the subject of his receiving 
the communion ; and told him that, with respect to the qualifications of 
those who wished to become partakers of tnat holy ordinance, my in- 
quiries could not be made in language more expressive than that which 
was used by our Church : * Do you sincerely repent of your sins past ? 
Have you a lively faith in God's mercy through Christ, with a thankful 
remembrance of the death of Christ ? And are you disposed to live in 
love and charity with all men?* He lifted up his hands and s^ud; 

* With the utmost sincerity of heart I can answer those questions in the 
affirmative. I have no ill-will against Colonel Burr. I met him with a 
fixed resolution to do him no harm. I forgive all that happened.' I 
then observed to him, that the terrors of the Divine law were to be an- 
nounced to the obdurate and impenitent, but that the consolations of 
the Gospel were to be offered to the humble and contrite heart ; that I 
had no reason to doubt his sincerity, and would proceed immediately to 
gratify his wishes. The communion was then administered, which he 
received with great devotion, and his heart afterwards appeared to be 
perfectly at rest. I saw him again this morning, when, with his last 
fidtering words, he expressed a strong confidence in the mercy of God 
through the intercession of the Redeemer. I remained with him until 
two oxjlock this afternoon, when death closed the awful scene. He ex- 
pired without a struggle, and almost without a groan. 

" By reflecting oiTmis melancholy event, let the humble believer bo 
encouraged ever to hold fast that precious faith which is the only source 
of true consolation in the last extremity of nature. Let the infidel be 
persuaded to abandon his opposition to that Gospel which the strong, 
mquisitive, and comprehensive mind of a Hamilton embraced, in his 
last moments, as the truth from heaven. Let those who are disposed 
to justify the practice of duelling be induced, by this simple narrative, 
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to view with abborrenoe tliat custom which has occasioned an 
able lost to a worthy and most afflicted family ; which has deprived his 
friends of a beloved companion, Us profesaon of one of its Imgfatest 
ornaments, and his country of a great statesman and a real patriot" 

Dr. Mason's letter was written in consequence of the appea^ 
ance in the Commercial Advertiser of an imperfect account of 
his conversation with General Hamilton, the day previous to his 
decease. He said : — 

" On the morning of Wednesday, the 11th instant, shortly after the 
rumor of the Greneral's injury had created an alarm in the city, a note 
from Dr. Post informed me that * he was extremely ill at Mr. William 
Bayard's, and expressed a particular desire to see me as soon as possible.' 
I went immediately. The exchange of melancholy salutation, on enter- 
ing the General's apartment, was succeeded by a silence which he 
broke by sayinjg, that he * had been anxious to see me, and have the 
sacrament administered to him ; and that this was still his wish.' I re- 
plied, that * it gave me unutterable pain to receive from him any request 
to which I could not accede ; that, in the present instance, a compliimce 
was incompatible with all my obligations, as it is a principle m our 
churches never to administer the Lord's supper privately to any person 
under any circumstances.' He urged me no further. I then remarked 
to him, that the Holy Communion is an exhibition and pledge of the 
mercies which the Son of God has purchased ; that the aosence of the 
sign does not exclude from the mercies signified ; which were acces- 
sible to him b^ faith in their gracious Author.' * I am aware,' said he, 
* of that It IS only as a sign that I wanted it.' A short pause ensued. 
I resumed the discourse, by observing that ^ I had nothing to address to 
him in his affliction, but that same gospel of the grace of God, which it is 
my office to preach to the most obscure and ilUterate ; that in the sight 
of God all men are on a level, as aU have sinned, and come short of his 
glory ; and that they must apply to him for pardon and life, as sinners, 
whoso only refuge is in his grace reigning by righteousness through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.* * I perceive it to be so,' said he ; ^ I am a sinner : 
I look to his mercy.' I then adverted to the infinite merit of the 
Redeemer, as the propitiation for sin, the sole ground of our acceptance 
with God ; the sole channel df his favor to us ; and cited the following 
passages of Scripture : *• There is no other name given under heaven 
among men, whereby we must be saved, but the name of Jesus. He is aible 
to save them to the uttermost who come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them. The Hood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin* This last passage introduced the afiair of the duel, on 
which I reminded the General, that he was not to be instructed as to 
its moral aspect ; that the precious blood of Christ was as effectual and as 
necessary to wash away the transgression which had involved him in 
sufiering, as any other transgression ; and that he must there, and there 
alone, seek peace for his conscience, and a ho})e that should ' not make 
him ashamea.* He assented, with strong emotion, to these lepresenta- 
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tions, and declared his abhorrence of .the whole transaction. * It was 
always,' added he, * against my principles. I used every expedient to 
aToid the interview ; but I have found, for some time past, that my 
life must be exposed to that man. I went to the field determined not 
to take his life.' He repeated his disavowal of all intention to hurt Mr. 
Burr ; the anguish of his mind in recollecting what had passed ; and 
his humble hope of forgiveness from his God. I recurred to the topic 
of the Divine compassion ; the freedom of pardon in the Redeemer 
Jesus to perishing smners. * That gracOj my dear Grcneral, which brings 
salvation, is rich, rich — ' * Yes,' interrupted he, * it is rich grace.' * And 
on that grace,' continued I, ^ a sinner has the highest encouragement to 
repose His confidence, because it is tendered to him upon Qie surest 
foundation ; the Scripture testifying that we have redemption through the 
blood of JesuSy the forgiveness of sins according to the richness of his 
grace.' Here the General, letting go my hand, which he had held from 
the moment I sat dowik.at his bedside, clasped his hands together, and, 
looking up towards heaven, said, with emphasis, * I have a tender reli- 
ance on the mercy of the Almighty, through the merits of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.' He replaced his hand in mine, and, appearing somewhat 
q[>ent, closed his eyes. A little after, he fastened tnem on me, and I 
proceeded. * The simple truths of the Gospel, my dear sir, which re* 
quire no abstruse investigation, but faith in the veracity of God, who 
cannot lie, are best suited to your present condition, and they are full 
g£ consolation.' * I feel them to be so,' replied he. I then repeated 
these texts of Scripture iritis a faithful saying ^ and tporthy of all accept 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, and of sin- 
ners the chief /, even /, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy sins, Com£ now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet, they shaU be white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shaU be as wool* * This,' 
said he, *is my support. Pray for me.' * Shall I pray with you?' 

* Yes.' I prayed with him, and heard him whisper as I went along ; 
which I suppjosed to be his concurrence with the petitions. At the con- 
clusipn he said, * Amen. Grod grant it.' 

** Being about to part with him, I told him, * I had one request to make.' 
He asked what it was. , I answered, * that, whatever might fee the issue of 
his affliction, he would give his testimony against the practice of dueUing.' 

* I will,' said he, * I have done it. If that* evidentiy anticipating the event, 
' if that be the issue, you will find it in writing. If it please God that I 
recover, I shall do it in a manner which will effectually put me out of its 
reach in future.' I mentioned, once more, the importance of renouncinff 
every other dependence for the eternal world, out the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus ; with a particular reference to the catastrophe of the 
morning. The General was affected, and said, * Let us not pursue the 
subject any further, it agitates me.' He laid his hands upon his breast, 
with symptoms of uneasiness, which indicated an increased difficulty 
of speaking. I then took my leave. He pressed my hand affection- 
ately, and desired to see me again at a proper interval. As I was retir- 

18* 
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IDS, he lifted up liis hands in the attitude of prayer, and said feeblf, 

• God be merciful to — / His voice sunk, so that I heard not the 

rest distinctly, but understood him to quote the words of the publican in 
the Gospel, and to end the sentence with *■ me, a sinner.* 

I saw him a second time on the morning of Thursday ; but from his 
ai)pearance, and what I had heard, supposmg that he could not speak 
without severe effort, I had no conversation with him. I prayed ror a 
moment at his bedside, in company with his overwhelmea fiunily and 
friends ; and for* the rest, was one of the moumins spectators of hifl 
composure and dignity in suffering. His mind remained in its former 
state : and he viewed with calnmess his approaching dissolution. I left 
him between twelve and one, and at two, as the public know, he 
breathed his last" 

The intelligence of Hamilton's fall paralyzed the country. He 
was the disciple who had leaned upon Washington's bosom. 
His remains were interred in the family vault, Trinity Church- 
yard, New York, on Saturday, July 14th. The funeral proces- 
sion was immense. The streets were lined with people, and 
even the house-tops were covered with spectators, who had 
thronged to the city to witness the melancholy ceremonies. 

Gouvemeur Morris delivered an extemporary funeral oration 
on a stage erected in the portico of Trinity Church, in presence 
of the assembled thousands. Four of General Hamilton's sons, 
the eldest about sixteen, and the youngest about six years of age, 
were seated near the orator, who concluded in these words : — 

^^ You all know how he perished. On this last scene, I cannot, I 
must not dwell. It might excite emotions too strong for your better 
judgment. Suffer not your indignation to lead to any act which might 
again offend the insulted majesty of the law ; on his part, as from his 
lips, though with my voice, — for his voice you will hear no more, — let 
me entreat you to respect yourselves. 

" And now, ye ministers of the everlasting Grod, perform your holy 
office, and commit these ashes of our departed brother to the bosom of 
the gravel" 

The reader cannot have failed to notice, that, in the correspond- 
ence between Burr and Hamilton which preceded the duel, the 
cause of offence is stated to consist in certain expressions uttered 
by the latter in the presence of Dr. Cooper. But we are not to 
limit General Hamilton's anirhadversions to a single case or oc- 
casion, since he himself admits, in the paper which contains his 
Remarks explanatory of his motives and views, that his unfavor- 
able criticisms had been frequent and severe. Reference to the 
published correspondence* of Hamilton will show, that as early 

* Works, Vol. V. p. 529. 
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as the year 1792, or twelve years previous to the fatal meeting, 
he expressed himself thus : — 

"Mr. Burr's integrity as an individual is not unimpeached. As a 
public man, he is one of the worst sort, — a friend to nothing but as 
suits lus interest and ambition. Determined to climb to the highest 
honors of the state, and as much higher as circumstances maypermit, 
he cares nothing about the means of effecting his purpose. 'T is evi- 
dent that he aims at putting himself at the head of what he calls the 
* popular party,' as affording the best tools for an ambitious man to work 
witn. — Secretly turning liberty into ridicule, he knows as well as most 
men how to make use of the name. In a word, if we have an embryo 
Caesar in the United States, 'tis Burr." 

These general sentiments were repeated subsequently, in thft 
same year, in two other letters to distinguished men of the time. 
And besides, it is fair to presume from other facts, — which I 
have not room to cite, — that the relations between the two gen- 
tlemen were never intimate ob confidential, at any period. They 
entertained different sentiments towards the illustrious Com- 
mander-in-chief, in the Revolution, and were original leaders of 
opposite political parties in New York, at the peace and ever 
afterwards. It was not strange, that two such men should come 
to an open rupture. Nor can we wonder that Burr should have 
demanded " satisfaction," according to the duello. But we have 
a right to condemn Hamilton for accepting the call. He was 
not a duellist True, in his youth (1778) he acted as second in 
the combat between Colonel Laurens and General Lee ; but we 
have his express declaration, in the Remarks just referred to, that 
" his religious and moral principles were strongly opposed to the 
practice of duelling." He met his antagonist, who, in his judg- 
ment, was a corrupt man, — for what ? Because, to use his own 
words, " his relative situation, as well in public as private," im- 
posed upon him, as he thought, *' a peculiar necessity not to de- 
cline " ; and because, regarding " what men of the world denom- 
inate honor," he considered that " his ability to be in future 
useful, whether in resisting mischief or effecting good, in those 
crises of our public affairs which seem likely to happen, would 
probably be inseparable from a conformity with public prejudice 
in this particular." He violated, then, his religious and moral 
principles, rather than not conform to " public prejudice." 

Hamilton, — in the deepest sorrow be it uttered, — though one 
of the illustrious of the world, and to live for ever in our annals, 
was hardly less than a suicide. When dying, he declared, 
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that '^ he had found, for some time past, that his life must be ex- 
posed ^* to Burr ; and yet he resolved to go out and be diot 
down, without remonstrance or resistance. This is undeniably 
true. Without remonstrance, — for " explanation on the grouod'^ 
was, he said, '^ out of the question.*' Without resistance, ~~ for 
he affirmed, in his last hours, to Dr. Hosack, that ^^ Pendleton 
knew that he did not intend to fire at" Burr, — to Bishop Moore, 
that " he met him with a fixed resolution to do hini no harm," — 
and to Dr. Mason, that ^^ he went to the field determined not to 
take his life." 

An examination of the course of his opponent allows us, after 
the lapse of half a century, to repeat an emphatic remark of the 
Ame, that he was a victim to ^ a long meditated and predeter- 
mined system of hostility on the part of Mr. Burr, and his confi- 
dential advisers." 

Burr arrived first at the lonely spot designated, and, calmly 
divesting himself of his coat, cleared away the bushes, limbs of 
trees, and other obstructions ; and in the combat raised his arm 
slowly, and took deliberate and fatal aim. Nothhag but Hamil- 
ton's death would satisfy him. When abroad, and in 1808, he 
gave Jeremy Bentham an account of the duel^ and said, " he was 
sure of being able to kill him " ; and " so," records Bentham, " I 
thought it little better than a murder^ Posterity will not be 
likely to disturb the judgment of the British philosopher. 

Handel, George Frederic, and M. Matheson. In 1704, 
at Hamburg, with swords. The immortal author of the Mes- 
siah^ and Matheson, the composer, were friends. A breach 
of etiquette, during the performance of the latter's opera of Cle- 
opatra, produced a quarrel which terminated in a duel. Mathe- 
son's weapon broke against one of his adversary's buttons, which 
put an end to the combat. 

Harding, Henry. See Barringtgn^ Sir Jonah, 

Harold, the last Saxon king of England. See William the 
Conqueror. 

Harris, John S., and Mr. Euggles. In 1852, at Atalanta. 
The first a lawyer, the latter an editor. Neither harmed. 

Harvey, " Tom." See Bunbury^ Reverend Sir Willian. 

Hastings, Sir Thomas, Admiral in the British Navy. Chal- 
lenge, in 1850, to Richard Cobden, member of Parliament. The 
Admiral, before a committee of Parliament, (of which Cobden 
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was a member,) made some remarks relative to a large appro- 
priation of money for the naval service, which his friends sup- 
pressed, on the ground that they were not proper for the public 
eye, and would be injurious to the Admiral himself. Mr. Cob- 
den, however, mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Bright, who 
related it in a speech at Manchester. The orator, required to 
give his authority, named his informant. Mr. Cobden was asked 
to retract. He declined, and was invited to single combat He 
declined this also, and published the whole affair. 

Hastings, Warren, Governor-General of British India, and 
Sir Philip Francis, one of the supposed authors of Junius. In 
India, in 1783. Sir Philip was a menber of the Governor's 
Council. The two gentlemen had 4ong hated one another, but 
had been induced by mutual friends to come to an apparent 
reconciliation. It would seem from the account of the Gov- 
ernor, that Sir Philip violated his pledges almost immediately, for 
the former said in July, 1783, "I do not trust to his promise of 
candor, convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of his pub- 
lic conduct by my experience of his private, which I find to be 
void of truth and honor." This accusation produced a challenge 
from Sir Phil^, which Hastings accepted. Sir Philip was se- 
verely wounded, and returned to England. 

Hawkins, §^ M., an officer of the 97th regiment, foot, British 
army, and Lord Viscount Malden. In England, 1851. His 
Lordship seduced, the wife of Hawkins. The seconds, E. L. 
Denys and Captain Brownrigg. Lord Maiden received the fire 
of his adversary, and discharged his own pistol in the air. 

Hawkins, . See Dowdigan. 

Hayes, Thomas, and John Nugent. In California, in 1853, 
with pistols. Hayes, an assistant alderman of San Francisco ; 
Nugent, editor of the Herald, Nugent gave the challenge in 
consequence of a card which Hayes published in the Whig. 
Nugent was dangerously wounded at the second fire. 

Hayes, , Solicitor. ♦ See Bric^ . 

H., a Captain, and S., a Lieutenant, of the first Massachusetts 
regiment, in the war of the Revolution. In 1782. Thatcher re- 
lates the story thus : — 

" Captain H. was esteemed a man of modest merit and unexception- 
able character ; he had long commanded a companj^, and proved him- 
■eUT brave in the field, and a good disciplinarian. Lieutenant S., though 
a good active oflicer, is assuming, high-spirited, and values himself on 
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wliat he deems the principles of honor and the eentleman. He aspNened 
the rharacter of Captain H. with unfounded calumnies. Friends inte^ 
posed, and a reconciliation was apparently made. Lieutenant S., how- 
ever, retained his old grudge, and renewed his slanders. Captain H^ 
contrary to his principles, felt compelled to fight He obtained a fur- 
lough, visited his friends in Massachusetts, made his will, and arranged 
hid worldly affairs. They met, and Captun H. received a mortal wound, 
and died m three hours. His friends endeavored to Jbring Lieutenant 
S. to punishment by legal process ; but he drew his sword upon the 
sherift who came to arrest him, and the civil officer retired. But lieu- 
tenant S. was punished by public sentiment In 1 786 a regiment was 
raised in Massachusetts for an Indian expedition, and though Lieutenant 
S. was one recommended for a conmiission by several general officers, 
the Governor and Council rejected his application with disdain." 

Heath, John, captain of marines, and Olivek H. Peret, 
post-captain in the navy of the United States. In New Jersey, 
near the city of New York, in 1818. The quarrel arose whDe 
the two officers were in the Mediterranean, in 1815. Perry, in 
referring to it, said, " I did, in a moment of irritation, produced 
by strong provocation, raise my hand against a person honored 
with a commission." A court-martial followed the difficulty, and 
both were privately reprimanded by Commodore Chauncey, who 
commanded the American squadron in that sea. Some time after 
their return to the United States, Heath sent a challenge. Perry, 
in remarking upon his course in the combat, declared, *' I cannot 
consent to return his fire, as the meeting on my part will be en- 
tirely as an atonement for the violated rules of the service." 
Heath fired and missed. Perry, in accordance with his deter- 
mination, discharged his pistol in the air ; and Decatur, his sec- 
ond, then effected an adjustment. 

Heckernan, Baron de. See PoticAHn, . 

Henley, Robert, Lord Northington. See Reeve, Zephaniah. 

Henderson, W., and H. Morgan. In Georgia, in 1851, with 
rifles. Two shots were exchanged. The parties retired friends. 

Hennis, , and Sir John Jepfcott. In England, in 1833. 

Hennis, a physician ; Sir John, chief judge of the vice-admiralty 
court, Sierra Leone. Hennis was mortally wounded. Sir John 
absconded. The seconds were tried and acquitted. 

Henriquez, . See Phillips^ Charles. 

Henry IV., King of England, and Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England. In England, year 1397, reign 
of Richard II., and while Henry was Duke of Hereford. The 
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tvo dukes, embroiled in a mortal quarrel, arranged under the 
royal sanction a trial of combat, with all the preliminary forms 
and. solemnities of the time. The parties, with their retinues, 
most of the peers of the realm, and about ten thousand other 
persons, repaired to the place appointed for the duel, when King 
jEtichard put an end to the proceedings, and proclaimed sentence 
of banishment against the noble combatants, who departed the 
Idngdom accordingly. Norfolk soon died at Venice. Hereford 
having succeeded to the title of Duke of Lancaster, returned to 
England in 1399, drove Richard from the throne, and was him- 
self crowned as Henry IV., on the second anniversary of the day 
on which he went into banishment. The civil wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster followed. The arrangements for 
the combat between Norfolk and Hereford are related in Shake- 
speare's best manner in Richard 11. (For further particulars 
of Henry IV., see Orleans^ Duke of^ and also Rothsay^ Duke of.) 

Heney v., of England. Challenge, in 1414, to the Dauphin 
of France. Henry claimed the crown of France, as heir of Isa- 
bella, daughter of Philip V. The Dauphin, in derision, sent him 
some tennis-balls, thinking him fitter for play than war. Henry, 
a few months afterwards, sent a challenge to the Dauphin, to de- 
cide by single combat the difference between them as to the 
throne of France. No answer was returned. 

Herbert, Lord. In England, year 1606. A gentleman of 
the bed-chamber of James I. seized and bore away the " top- 
knot " of Mary Middlemore, a damsel of the court. Lord Her- 
bert demanded the prize, and was refused; he thereupon seized 
the aggressor by the throat and nearly strangled him. They 
were parted by friends, lest they should incur the penalty of 
losing their hands, by blows in the palace. But they exchanged 
a cartel to fight unto death in Hyde Park. James interfered, and 
sent both to the Tower for a month. 

Heeries, Lord. See Lindsay^ Lord. 

Hervey, Lord. See Bath^ William Pultney^ Earl of. 

Hester, Hon. D., and Dr. Green. At or near Shreveport, 
inn849 or early in 1850. Both killed. 

Hickey, Colonel, and Joseph Moses. Near the Rio Grande, 
in 1849.. Hickey, who was formerly editor of the Vicksburg 
Sentinel, was killed. 
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Hill, Rev. Mr., and Comet Gakdnes. In England, 1764. 
The clergyman was slain. 

Hillas, Major, and Fenton. In Ireland, I suppose in 

1812. Hillas was killed. He said on the ground to the by- 
standers : " I am sorry the mistaken laws of honor oblige me to 
come here to defend myself; and I declare to Grod, I have no 
animosity to man or woman on the face of the earth.'* The 
cause of this duel docs not very clearly appear ; but the Major 
had given offence by " his humane efforts to protect the ship- 
wrecked." Fenton was tried for murder. Judge Fletcher pre- 
sided, and in his summing up to the jury thus spoke : — 

" Gentlemen, it is my business to lay down the law to yon, and I wiL 
The law says the killing a man in a duel is murder, and I am bomid 
to tell you it is murder ; therefore, in the discharge of my duty, I tell 
YOU so ; but I tell you at the same time, a fairer duel than this 1 never 
heard of in the whole coorse of my life." 

Holland, Lord, and Lord Weston. In England, about 1688. 
Lord Weston was resident ambassador of Charles I. at Paris. 
The Queen, Henrietta Maria, a French princess, intrusted some 
letters to her mother and relatives in France to Lord Holland for 
transmission ; but they fell into the hands of Lord Weston, who 
returned them to Charles. The two noblemen became involved 
in a quarrel. Charles justified Lord Weston," and placed Lord 
Holland under arrest, for offering " to fight the ambassador to 
the death." 

Holman, Captain. See Shrewsbury^ Earl of, 

HooLE, R. A., and Alexander J. Dallas. In 1851. The 
parties differed at the National Hotel, Washington, and in con- 
sequence arranged a meeting at Bladensburg. They were 
arrested at or near the spot selected, and held to keep the 
peace. 

boPE, James, and J. P. Jones. In Virginia, 1849. Both 
wounded, the former dangerously. It is stated that Mr. Jooes, 
who is a midshipman in the navy, used the pistol that killed 
Commodore Decatur. 

Hopkins, ,and Mr. Taylor. In California, 1851. The 

parties were officers of the customs ; the first a deputy collector, 
the latter an inspector. A difficulty arose between them which 
they agreed to settle with pistols at Benicia. Mr. Taylor was, 
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however, arrested by the civil authorities, and put under bonds 
to keep the peace. 

Hopkins, Edward, of Maryland, and . In 1814, 

near Bladensburg. Hopkins was an ensign of infantry in the 
army of the United States, and was killed. 

HoRATTi, the, and the Curiatii. In the 87th year of Rome, 
and 667 years B. C. In the war between the Romans and the 
Albans. The general in command of the forces of the latter 
proposed to the King of Rome to refer the destiny of both people 
to three combatants on each side, and that empire should be the 
prize of the conquering party. The overture was accepted. 
The Roman champions were the three Horatii ; those of Alba, 
the three (Curiatii. In the duel which followed, five were slain. 
Horatius, the survivor, saved Rome. On his return to the city 
in triumph, he met his sister, the destined spouse of one of the 
Curiatii ; and enraged at the manifestations of her grief for her 
loss, he slew her with his sword. " Begone to thy lover," said 
be, ** and carry him that degenerate passion which makes thee 
prefer a dead enemy to the glory of thy country." Horatius 
was seized, tried, and condemned to die, for the murder. He 
appealed from the tribunals to the people, who, superior to the 
laws, commuted his punishment to passing under the yoke, and 
at the same time "decreed him a trophy. 

, . Challenge to Hon. Sam Houston, late President 

of Texas, and now a Senator in Congress from that State. I in- 
troduce the name of this distinguished gentleman, to place on 
record in these pages his sentiments on the subject of personal 
combat, as found in a speech delivered by him in the Senate, 
July 15th, 1854. It appears that Commodore E. W. Moore, of 
the Texan navy, had addressed him a letter, in which he, stated 
that he would have demanded of him 

'* That redress which one gentleman has a right to expect from an- 
other who has abused, vilified, and misrepresented him, as you have me 
on 80 many occasions, in public bar-rooms, in the streets, and even in 
the presence^f ladies, but for the well-known fact that you have refused 
to Tender satisfaction to General Lamar, Judge Burnett, and Dr. 
Archer, for cross and flagrant acts of injustice wnich you have done 
them," &c., &c. 

This letter was dated in 1845, but Mr. Houston had not re- 
ceived it, nor had he any knowledge of it, until a very recent 
day, when it was found among some public papers furnished by 
the Commodore to Mr. Pearce, Senator from Maryland. In com- 
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menting upon it he said that he had ^' never had a correspond- 
ence with General Lamar, or Mr. Archer, or a quarrel with 
either of the three named ^' ; though he haid received a verbal 
challenge from one of them, which he declined. It was sent on 
Saturday night, and proposed a meeting the next day. 

** I objected to it," he remarked, ^ first, on the eround that we were 
to have but one second, and that was the man n^ brought the chal- 
lenge. Another objection was, that we were to meet on Sunday morn- 
ing, and that I did not think anything was to be made by fighting on 
tliat day. The third objection was, mat he was a good Christian, and 
had had his child baptized the Sunday before. The fourth was, that I 
never fought down hill, and I never would. I must, at least, make cluuv 
acter, if I did not bse my life ; and therefore I notified him in that way 
He seemed to be satisfied with this good-humored answer, and it is the 
only challenge I have ever received in Texas." 

Mr. Houston, in a previous part of his speech, observed : — 

" / wUl avail myself of this occasion now to declare that I never made 
a quarrel with a mortal man on earth ; nor loill lever do anything to oriai- 
note a quarrel with any man, woman, or child living. If they quand 
with mcy it is their privilege : but I shall try to take care that they do me 
no harm" 

Howard, Samuel, and Joseph Welcher. In Georgia, 1803. 
The parties were members of the city council. Savannah, and a 
dispute arose in that body. Howard dangerously wounded. 
The seconds, George M. Troup, who was subsequently Gover- 
nor of Georgia, and George D. Sweet. 

Howard, Lord Bernard. See Shrewsbury^ Earl of. 

HowDEN, Lord. See Soule^ Pierre. 

Hubert, Numa. See Hunt^ George T. 

Hughes, James, and Mr, Tucker. In Virginia, 1803. Hughes 
killed ; Tucker wounded. 

Humberston, Major. See Fox^ Charles James, 

Hunt, George T., and Numa Hubert. In California, in 1854, 
with pistols, ten paces. The former, ex-member of the legis- 
lature ; the latter, late of the army. In consequence of a diffi- 
culty at the theatre, San Francisco. Hunt was mortally wounded 
at the third fire. 

Hunt, Thomas. See Frosty John WUliam. 

Hunter, Charles G. See Miller^ WiUiam^ Jr. 
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HiTNTEK, William, and David B. Mitchell. In Greoi^a, 
1802. Both citizens of Savannah ; the former, under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams, navy agent of that port. They 
fought with pistols, at ten paces, to advance two paces at each 
fire. At the first shot, Mitchell missed ; Hunter's ball struck 
in Mitchell's side, but stopped in a fold of his shirt. At the 
second fire, Mitchell was again hit full in the thigh, but the ball 
again failed to penetrate ; Hunter was shot through the heart, 
and died on the spot. 

Hurley, Catharine. See Hally Jane, 

Huston, Lieutenant Nathaniel, of Pennsylvania, and En- 
sign Bradshaw. In the " Western army," 1794. Both officers 
in the *' U. S. Legion," under General St. Clair. Both killed. 

HuTCHiNSO^, Francis Hely. See Mountmorris^ Lord. 

Huxton, Milton, of New York, comet of dragoons, army 
of the United States. In 1809. He died of his wounds at Car- 
lisle, Penn. Antagonist unknown. 

Illinois : Constitutional provision : — 

** Any person who shall, after the adoption of this Constitution, fight 
a duel, or send or accept a challeDge for that purpose, or be aider or 
abetter in fighting a duel, shall be deprived of tne right of holding any 
office of hohor or profit in this State, and shall be punished otherwise, 
in such manner as may be prescribed by law.** 

And every person appointed or elected to office is required to 
take the following oath : — 

" / do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I have not 
fought a duel^ nor sent or accepted a challenge tojight a duel, the probable 
issue of which might have been the death of either party, nor been a second 
to either party, nor in any manner aided or assisted in such duel, nor been 
knowingly the bearer of such challenge or acceptance, since the adoption 
of this Constitution ; and that I mU not be so engaged or concerned, di- 
rectly Or indirectly, in or about any such duelf during my continuance in 
office. So help me God," 

Illo, a colonel in the service of the Emperor of Austria, in 
the " thirty years' war." Challenge, in 1634, to Colonel Gor- 
don, a Scotch officer in the same service. Count Wallenstein 
and Duke of Friedland, generalissimo of the Austrian army, 
revolted. Illo followed his general, and was created a field-mar- 
shal. With other confidential friends of Wallenstein, he was 
invited to a feast in the castle of Egra, by the Count's enemies. 
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though under color of friendship to him, and of favoriDg his 
plans. While at table, the hall was filled with armed men, who, 
on a concerted si^al, placed themselves behind the chairs of the 
doomed guests. Illo alone had the presence of mind to defend 
himself. He placed his back against a window, reproached 
Gordon in bitter terms for his treachery, and finally defied him 
to a fair and honorable fight. The challenge was not noticed. 
Illo made a gallant resistance, and slew two of his assailants. 
He fell at last, overpowered with numbers, and pierced with tea 
wounds- 

Inge, Samuel W., member of Congress from Alabama. See 
Stanly^ Edward^ and also Choin^ William M. 

Innes and Clarke. In Hyde Park, in 1748 ; with pistols. 
The quarrel between these gentlemen, who were captains in 
the British navy, was caused by the animosities which arose be- 
tween Admiral Knowles and several of his officers, while em- 
ployed against the possessions of Spain in the West Indies. 
The Admiral accused some of his captains of misconduct, and 
they, in turn, impeached him ; and on the return of the fleet to 
England, a court-martial was the consequence of their mutual 
accusations. Those who espoused the side of the Admiral were 
met with the most angry spirit by those who assailed him. A 
bloodless encounter occurred between the Admiral and Captain 
Powlet ; and finally a duel between Innes and Clarke. Innes was 
mortally wounded : his antagonist was tried for murder, and con- 
victed, but received the royal pardon. 

lowA : Constitutional provision : — 

*^ Any citizen of this State who may hereafter be engaged, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in a duel, either as principal or accessory before the 
fact, shall for ever be disqualified from holding any office imder the 
Constitution and laws of this State." 

Irby, F. W., and Doctor Fant. In Alabama, 1854, The 
two gentlemen had been rival candidates for the legislature of 
that State. The difficulty was political. Irby was killed at the 
first fire. 

Irving, C, and W. E. Gibson. In Arkansas, 1849. The 
former, previously editor of the Memphis Inquirer. At the first 
fire, he received the contents of his antagonist's pistol in .the 
abdomen. A reconciliation was efiected. 
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Isaac, Emperor of Cyprus. See Richard L of England. 
Isaacs, ^ See Ladd^ J, B. 

IsiDOKE, MoNs., and Mons. Alphonse. In France, in 1853, 
or early in 1854. They were both in love with a married lady. 
Invited to -her house with a large company, they were thrown by 
accident into immediate contact, in the circle which surrounded 
the object of their devotion, who appeared to favor Alphonse. 
Isidore became irritated, and selected a card from a vase on a 
table, and, with evident affectation, commenced crushing it in his 
hands. Alphonse saw that the card was his own, and readily 
understood the act. Directly the eyes of the rivals met, when 
Isidore threw the card into the fire. Alphonse approached and 
whispered, " I fear, monsieur, you did not read my address on 
my card, — here 's another : at what time to-morrow shall I have 
the honor of seeing two of your friends with two of mine ? *' 
" Ten o'clock," was the response. They met the next day in the 
fosse of the fortification hear Vincennes, with swords. Isidore 
was wounded in the shoulder. 

IsTUKiTZ, Senor. See Mendizahaly Prime-Ministdr of Spain. 

Jackson, Andrew, President of the United States. Unable 
to obtain authentic accounts of the affairs with which he was 
ccmiiected in early life, and unwilling to do so distinguished a 
person injustice, I deem it best to use no part of the fragmen- 
tary materials in my possession, and to ask the reader^s indul- 
gence until better success shall attend my researches. 

Jackson, James, an officer in the army of the Revolution, a 
Major-General in the militia, a Governor of Georgia, and a Sen- 
ator in Congress. Two duels. The first, in 1780, with Lieu- 
tenant-Grovemor Wells of Georgia. Wells lost his life, and 
Jackson was badly wounded in both knees. The second, in 
1802, with Colonel R. Watkins, in consequence of a political 
ctrntroversy. Jackson was wounded. 

Jarnac, Mons., and Mons. de la Chaistaignerie. In 
France, 1547. A judicial combat or duel ; and the last which 
occurred in France, authorized by a magistrate. 

Jat, Hon. John. See Littlepage^ Lewis, 
Jeppcott, Sib John. See Hennis, 
19* 
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Jbffbst, Fbancis, Lord- Advocate of Scotland. See Mom, 
Thomas. 

Jeffries, Lobd. See Dryden^ Charles. 

Jenkins, Sir Jones. See Shrewsbury^ Earl of. 

Jesup, General. See CZay, Henry ^ and John Randolph* 

John, King of England. Challenge to Philip, Kinjz of France, 
in 1195, or the year following, and in the reign of Richard L 
Philip informed Richard that rrince John had maintained secret 
correspondence with him, and was in a league to overthrow his 
brother. Richard, indignant at the intelligence, deprived John 
of all his lands in England and Normandy, which he held of 
the crown. John denied the accusation, and sent a challenge to 
Philip, in which he claimed to be allowed to prove his innocence 
by combat, either in person or by champion. The King of 
France neither complied nor made answer to the message. 
See also Lusignan^ Count Hugh de. * 

Johnson, Benjamin. See White^ T. 

Johnson, "E. W. See Danid^ J. M. 

Johnson, George P. See Choin^ William M. 

Johnston, Sir James, and the seventh Lord Maxwell. In 
Scotland, about the year 1613. Possibly a meeting without the 
preliminaries of a duel. In the feud between the two families, 
the head of the house of Johnston was slain. Lord Mcucwell 
fled, but was betrayed by the Earl of Caithness, tried, and be- 
headed. 

Johnston, Zachariah F. See Stanly^ Fahius. 

Johnstone, Governor George. See Germaine, Lord George. 

Jonathan, a Jew, and Pudens, a Roman. The Jew, accord- 
ing to Josephus, was contemptible alike in character, family, stat- 
ure, and general appearance. But he seems to have had suffi- 
cient courage to defy the best of the Romans to single combat. 
So mean a foe was despised, and his challenge declined, until 
Pudens, a horseman, " out of his abomination " of Jonathan's 
words, and " perhaps out of an inconsiderate arrogance," went 
out to fight him. Pudens was slain ; and his adversary, while 
exulting in his victory, was pierced through by a dart shot from 
the bow of Prisons, a centurion ; and both Jews and Romans set 
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up a shout, the one at the fall of Pudens, the other at the success 
of the centurion. 

Jones, George W., Delegate in Congress from Wisconsin. 
See alley ^ Jonathan. 

Jones, J. P. See Hope^ James, 

- Jones, William H., and John S. Nugent. In California, 
1652. The former wounded. 

Jones, Major, and Colonel Gbonabd. In Florida, 1852, with 
bowie-knives. Jones killed. 

Keith, W. J. See Dantzler^ O. M. 

Eelley, John. See Spear^ W, S, 

Kellt, Joseph, an officer in the British army. His antago- 
nist was slain. Kelly was tried and narrowly escaped conviction. 
Subsequently, he was in service under Wellington, and partici- 
pated in the battle of Waterloo. Though personally known to 
the Duke, he received no advancement. He was killed at Paris, 
by a commissary with whom he had quarrelled. 

Kemble, E. C, and editor of the Alta newspaper, and Col- 
onel McDouGAL. In California, 1851. Kemble the challenger. 
The parties were arrested on the field. 

Kennedy, Doctor. See Walker^ Judge, 

Kentucky : Constitutional provisions : — Members of the 
General Assembly, and all officers, before they enter upon the 
execution of the duties of their respective offices, are required to 
swear or affirm, — 

" ThcU since the adaption of the present Constkutum^ /, being a citizen 
of this State f have not fought a duel with deadly weapons, toithin this Stale 
not out of it, with a citizen of this State, nor have I sent or accepted a 
challenge to fight a duet with deadly weapons, wUh a citizen of this State ; 
nor have I acted as second in carrying a challenge, or aided or assisted 
anjf person so offending. So help me Uod" 

And a second article provides, that 

*' Any person who shall, afler the adoption of this Constitution, either 
direcdy or indirectly, give, accept, or Knowingly carry a challenge to 
any person or persons, to fight in single comlmt with a citizen of this 
State, with any deadly weapon, either in or out of this State, shall be 
deprived of the right to hold any office of honor or profit in this Com- 
monwealth, and shall be punished otherwise in such manner as the 
Qea^ai Assembly may prescribe by law.** 
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Kbks, Lokd Mask, a British nobleman, and a French officer. 
In 1743. The quarrel arose at a dinner given by the Earl of 
Stair, commander-in-chief of the British forces in Grennany. 
Wraxhall, in his Memoirs, thus relates the occurrence. 

<' A difierence of opinion having arisen daring the repast, on some 
point which was maintained bj one of the French officers with great 
pertinacity, Lord Mark Kerr, m a very gentle tone of voice, ventured 
to set him right on the matter of &ct. But the Frenchman, unooa- 
scious of his quality, and perhaps thinking that a frame so delicate did 
not inclose a hish spirit, contradicted lum in the most gross teims, 
such as are neither used nor submitted to among gentlemen. The 
circumstance took place so near to Lord Stair, as unavoidaUy to 
attract his attention. No notice whatever was taken of it at the time, 
and after dinner the company adjourned to another tent, where coffee 
* was served. Lord Marie coming in aBout a quarter of an hour later 
than the others, Lord Stair no sooner observed him, ^lan, calliiig 
him aside, ' Nephew,' said he, * I think it impossible for you to pass hj 
the affront that you have received fnnn the French officer at my table. 
You must demand satisfiiction, however much I resret the necesmty of 
it.' * O my lord,' answered Lord Mark, with his cnaracteristic gentle- 
ness of manner, *■ you need not be under any uneasiness on that subiect 
We have already fought I ran him through the body. He died on 
the spot, and they are at this moment about to bur^ hun. I knew too 
well what I owed myself, and I was too well convinced of your lord- 
ship's way of thinking, to lose a moment in calling the officer to ac- 
count' " 

KiER, SiE William. See Montgomery, 

Kilkenny, Earl of, and Mr. Ball, an attorney. At the time 
of the combat, the Earl was known as Lord Mountgarret. His 
lordship had several insolvent tenants whose suits in law with 
him were gratuitously managed by Ball and other members of 
the Irish bar. In this circumstance, the difficulty originated. 
Ball was the challenged party. They exchanged two shots. 
His lordship was wounded each time. Ball escaped unharmed. 

KiRKALDY of Grange. See Bothwell^ James Hepburn^ Earl of. 

Knight, Captain. See Sheridan^ Richard Brinsley. 

Lacombe, Mons. See Blanc^ Mons. Charles. 

Ladd, J. B., and Mr. Isaacs. In South Carolina, in 1786. 
Ladd was a physician, and utterly opposed to duelling ; he wag 
mortally wounded. 

Lafayette, the Marquis of. Challenge, in 1778, to the Earl 
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of Carlisle. The Earl was one of the Commissioners of Eng- 
land to the United States, during the Revolution, to effect a 
reconciliation between the two countries. In an address to 
Congress, after the failure of the mission, the Commissioners 
used the following expressions : — 

" They remain astonished at the calamities in which the unhappy people 
of these Colonies continue to he involved, from the blind deference which 
their leaders profess towards a power that has ever shown itself an enemy 
to all civil and religious liberty, and whose offers, his Majesty's Commis- 
sioners must repeat, whatever may be the pretended date and present form 
of tJiem, were made only in consequence of the plan of accommodation 
concerted in Great Britain, and with a view to prevent the reconciliation 
pressed, and to prolong this destructive war,** 

These terms were deemed highly derogatory to France, by 
the French officers in the service of Congress, and the Marquis, 
as the highest in rank, in behalf of his country, sent the Earl a 
chivalrous note requiring personal satisfaction. The Earl very 
properly declined to make private and individual atonement for 
an act performed with others in the discharge of a public duty. 

The course of Lafayette was in opposition to the advice of 
Washington, and of the Count d'Estaing. The Commander-in- 
chief, in reply to a communication on the subject, addressed to 
him by the Marquis, without directly condemning the practice 
of duelling, presented various considerations against a challenge 
in that particular case ; and subsequently, in a letter to the 
Count, he observed that he had " omitted neither serious rea- 
soning nor pleasantry to divert the Marquis from a scheme in 
which he could be so easily foiled, without having any credit 
given him by his antagonist for his generosity and sensibility." 
Lafayette had expressed a wish to be governed by the opinion 
of Washington ; but believing that he had committed himself 
too far to retract with decency, he persisted in his purpose. 
Washington, however, derived consolation from the reflection 
that the Earl would decline ; and that, 

** while our friend gains all the applause which is due to him for 
wishing to become the champion of his country, he will be secure from 
the possibility of such dangers as mjr fears would otherwise create for 
him, by those powerful barriers which shelter his lordship, and which 
I am persuaded he will not in the present instance violate." 

The Count entertained the same sentiments ; and wrote to the 
Commander-in-chief, that " ambassadors, commissioners, and 
men in office, are supposed to speak only in consequence of 
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orders which they have received ^ ; that, ^ as public orgaofl, 
they owe an account only to their own government of the thingi 
which they hazard *' ; and that he could not, therefore, presume 
that Lord Carlisle would accept the invitation of the llaiqiniL 
As his lordship declined on the grounds anticipated by the two 
distinguished personages who were consulted by the sensitive 
French noble, he could but have stood justified, even in the 
judgment of the most scrupulous advocate of the duello. 

Lafayette, George W. See Dulang^ Mons. 

Lafbette, Mons. See Boutevilley Count Charles. 

Lamabtine, Alfonse de, and Gabriel Pepe. In 1825, 
Lamartine was appointed Secretary to the French Legation at 
Florence, and, in a poem written in imitation of Byron's CkUde 
Harold^ indulged, in conclusion, in an eloquent tirade upon the 
degradation of Italy. Colonel Pepe, a Neapolitan officer, took 
ofience, and in the name of his country '^ demanded satisfac- 
tion.'* The poet and the soldier met. The former was daDge^ 
ously wounded ; before his recovery was complete, he gener- 
ously interceded with the Grand Duke in behalf of his adversary. 

Landais, Pierbe, and Captain Cottineatj. In Holland, in 
1778. Both were officers in the navy of the United States. 
Landais was the challenger. They met with small swords. 
Landais was a master of the weapon, and gave his antagonist a 
severe wound. 

Landais, in the celebrated battle between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis, behaved infamously. He was in com- 
mand of the frigate Alliance, and, disobeying the signal of John 
Paul Jones, who was commander of the litde American squadroOf 
he placed his ship in a position where he could be a spectator 
of the fight, until the Richard and Serapis had grappled, when 
he ran down under easy sail, and deliberately fired into the 
Richard, killing several on board of her. The attack was de- 
signed ; for he would not desist, though hailed from the Richard, 
and told that his fire was upon the Commodore^s ship instead of 
the enemy's. 

Landais was accordingly, and upon charges preferred by the 
officers of the American ships, summoned to Paris by Franklin, 
to answer for his baseness. Cottineau was a witness against 
him ; and this circumstance, with the differences which had 
occurred during the cruise, gave rise to the duel. 
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It was the optoion at the time, that Landais intended to kill 
Jones, and disable the Bon Homme Richard, in order to finish, 
himself, the conquest of the Serapis. As it was, he claimed the 
merit of the victory, on the ground that he gave a raking fire 
which caused the Serapis to surrender. 

Landais, elated by his success in the affair with Cottineau, 
sent. a challenge to Jones. But the Commodore despatched 
officers. to arrest him, when he made his escape. 

Lane, J. H., Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana, and Colonel 
Ebenezer Dumont, a member of the legislature. In 185 L 
The account is, that the Lieutenant-Governor was the challenger, 
and that, after the parties arrived on the ground, he withdrew 
his challenge. 

Lanusse. See Marigny^ Gustavus. 

Larrt, Colonel. See Dulongy Mons. 

Las Cases, son of Emanuel A. D., Count and Marquis Las 
Cases. Challenge, in 1823, to Sir Hudson Lowe. The Count, 
in his Memorial de Sainte Helene^ a work which appeared 
originally in eight volumes, spoke in severe terms of the Eng- 
lish Grovemor's treatment of Napoleon ; to which allegation Sir 
Hudson published an insulting answer. The Count's son 
thereupon repaired to England, and sent his father's adversary 
a cartel. Sir Hudson declined, and took measures to remove 
the challenger from the country. 

Laitderdale, Lord, and General Benedict Arnold. In 
1792, in England. That such a man as his lordship's antag- 
onist was so faf recognized as a gentleman as to be permitted 
to fight a duel, is wonderful. 

Lauderdale, Lord. See Richmond^ Duke of. 

Laurens, Colonel John. See Lee, General Charles. 

Laurt, Mons. ' See Vieyra^ Mons. 

Law, John, the financier. See Wilson^ Edward. 

Lawson, Lieutenant, Navy of U. S. See McKnighty James. 

Leckie, Robert, and Hall. In Charleston, S. C, 

1852. The Mercury of that city published the following : — 

"The parties had met the day previous, and offensive language had 
passed between them. Yesterday, Mr. Leckie, expressing a determi- 
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nation to have satisfaction, borrowed a six-barreUed revolver fiom a 
friend, which he carried to a gunsmith, hy whom it was pot in order 
and loaded. Amicd with tliis weapon, and accompanied oj a fnend, 
he proceeded to Mr. Ilall's place of business in King Street, caUed him 
to tne door, and demanded satis&ction. Mr. Hall expressed his wiDing- 
ncss to give him all the satisfaction he desired, but reminded him tJiat 
this was no ])ropcr place f(Jr the settlement 

** The narties then moved along King Street and turned intoBeanfiun 
Street Ilerc ^Ir. Leckie repeated his demand for satis&ction, on 
which Mr. Ilall faced about, and the parties, about six feet apart, am- 
ultaneously drew their revolvers, and exchanged two shots in rapid 
8ucces8ion. At Mr. Hall's second shot, Mr. Leckie, placing his hand to 
his right side, retreatetl into the store of Mr. C. W. DeLand, by the 
side ooor. Afler a brief pause Mr. Hall passed by the door, on his 
return to King Street, which Mr. Leckie observing, stepped out, fired a 
thinl shot at his antagonist's back, and then retreated within the door. 
Mr. Hall turned and fired in reply, his ball grazing the edge of the 
doorway. Mr. Hall's second shot was the only one that took efiect 
It entered the right side of Mr. Leckie, passed through the Hver, and 
resulted in his death in less than thirty minutes after he received the 
wound. 

Lee, Charles, a Major-General in the army of the Revela- 
tion. His affairs of honor were numerous. It is believed that 
he was engaged in several before he came to America. The 
last, with an Italian officer, who was killed, compelled him to 
flee ; and in 1773 he sailed from London for New York. 

In 1778, after he was tried for his conduct at Monmouth, 
he published a Defence ; in which he spoke of Washington in 
terms of censure and abuse. Colonel John Laurens, an aid of 
the Commander-in-chief, was impelled to notice it, and accord- 
ingly wrote to Hamilton upon the subject. 

"You have seen," he said, "and by this time considered, Greneral 
Lee's infamous publication. I have collected some hints for an answer; 
but I do not think, either that I can rely upon my own knowledge of 
facts and style to answer him fully, or that it would be prudent to un- 
dertake it without counsel. An affair of this kind ougnt to be passed 
over in total silence, or answered in a masterly manner." 

His letter concludes with an intimation, that, as Hamilton 
held " the pen of Junius," he should use it to expose the false- 
hood and inconsistency of Lee's pamphlet. The task was 
never, I suppose, undertaken. But Laurens sent Lee a chal- 
lenge, which was accepted. A Narrative of what cwcurred 
on the ground, signed by the seconds, is to be found in the 
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Works of Hamilton. It is here inserted entire. It bears date, 
Philadelphia, December 24th, 1778. 

^ General Lee, attended by Major Edwards, and Colonel Laurens, 
attended hy Colonel Hamilton, met agreeable to appointment on Wed- 
nesday afternoon at half jjast three, in a wood, situate near the four-mile 
itone on the Foint-no Point Road. Pistols having been the weapons 
previously fixed upon, and the combatants being provided with a brace 
each, it was asked in what manner they were to proceed. General 
Lee proposed to advance one upon another, and eacn fire at what time 
aad distance he thought proper. Colonel Laurons expressed his pref- 
erence of this mode, and agreed to the proposal accordingly. 

** They approached each other within about five or six paces, and ex- 
eihanged a shot almost at the same moment. As Colonel Laurens was pre- 
paring for a second discharge. General Lee declared himself wounded. 
Colonel Laurens, as if apprehending the wound to be more serious than 
it proved, advanced towards the General to offer his support. The same 
was done by Colonel Hamilton and Major Edwards, unaer a similar ap- 
prehension. General Lee then said the wound was inconsiderable ; less 
than he had imagined at the first stroke of the ball, and proposed to fire 
a second time. This was warmly opposed both by Colonel Hamilton 
and Major Edwards, who declared it to be their opmion that the affair 
should terminate as it then stood. But General Lee repeated his 
desire that thero should be a second discharge, and Colonel Laurens 
screed to the proposal. Colonel Hamilton observed, that, unless the 
^neral was innuenced by motives of personal enmity, he did not think 
the affair ought to be pursued any further ; but as General Lee seemed 
to persist in desiring it, he was too tender of his friend's honor to per- 
Mt in opposing it The combat was then going to be renewed ; but 
Major Edwards again declared his opinion that the affair ought to end 
where it was. General Lee then expressed his confidence in the honor 
of the gentlemen concerned as seconds, and said he should be willing to 
comply with whatever they should coolly and deliberately determme. 
Colonel Laurens consented to the same. 

" Colonel Hamilton and Major Edwards withdrew, and, conversing 
a while on the subject, still concurred fully in the opinion, that for the 
most urgent reasons the affair should terminate as it was then ciroum- 
itanced. This decision was communicated to the parties, and agreed to 
by them, upon which they immediately returned to town ; General Lee 
sughtly wounded in the nght side. 

" During the interview, a conversation to the following purport passed 
between General Lee and Colonel Laurens. On Cdonel Hamilton's 
intimating the idea of personal enmity, as before mentioned. General 
Lee declared he had none, and had only met Colonel Laurens to defend 
Us own honor, — that Mr. Laurens best knew whether thero was any 
on his part Colonel Laurens roplied, that General Lee was acquainted 
vith the motives that had brought him thero, which wero, that he hsul 
been iiifbrmed from what he thought good authority, that General Lee 
20 
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liftd fpdken of General Washin^n in the groflsest and most opprbbri- 
0U8 terms of personal abuse, which he, Colonel Laurens, thou^ him- 
self bound to resent, as well on account of the relation he bore to Gen- 
eral Washington, as from motives of personal friendship and respect 
for his character. General Lee acknowledged that he had given his 
opinion against General Washington's militaiT' character to his particular 
friends, and mi^ht perhaps do it wun. He said every man had a right 
to give his sentiments freely of mifitary characters, and that he did not 
think himself personally accountable to Colonel Laurens for what ha 
had done in, that respect But he said he had never spoken of General 
Washington in the terms mentioned, which he could not have done ; as 
well because he had always esteemed General Washington as a man, as 
because such abuse would be incompatible with the character he would 
ever wish to sustain as a gentleman. 

** Upon the whole," concludes the Narrative^ ^ we think it a piece of 
justice to the two genUemen to declare that, afl«r they met, their con- 
duct was strongly marked with all the politeness, generosity, ooolnesB, 
and firmness that ought to characterize a transaction of this nature." 

In recording an account of this duel, Graydon in his Memoirs 
remarks, — as every one will now do : — 

" And so (he affair ended, witkout the smallest hearing on the point in 
controversy, namely, whether General Lee teas right or wrong in speaking 
reproachfully of the Commander-in-chief, — and only establishing the fact, 
that the combatants could risk their lives with the gallantry and self- 
possession of soldiers and men of honor.** 

And besides, it is to be observed that Greneral Lee, while 
upon the ground, maintained the propriety of his course, and 
gave a significant intimation that he should not abandon it. b 
one word, the combat settled nothing. 

General Lee, not long after his duel with Colonel Laurens, 
became embroiled in a quarrel with William Henry Drayton, 
Chief Justice of South Carolina. The Judge, in a* charge to the 
grand jury, took occasion to censure the General for his con- 
duct in New Jersey, and especially for his deportment at the 
battle of Monmouth. The Judge, who, as a member of Con- 
gress, had been one of the GeneraFs most active and determined 
adversaries, was required to explain. No satisfactory answer 
was obtained ; and a challenge followed. The Judge declined 
the call, because duelling did not comport with his official sta- 
tions, and because he was not bound to ^' sacrifice his public 
reputation, and outrage his public character, merely to gratify 
General Lee in the line of his profession." These reasons 
were conclusive. Well for society, if every man of standing 
possessed the courage to act in the same way. 
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Legake, J. Davidson, and John Dunovant. Near Charles- 
ton, S. C, in 1853, with pistols. Legare was killed at the first 
fire. It is probable that there were several causes for this duef. 
First, the excitement of a newspaper controversy between 
Messrs. Alfred M. Rhett and Isaac M. Dwight, of South Caro- 
lina, which was political, and related to the " Union " and 
** Nullification " parties in that State ; second, the alleged 
remarks of Dunovant of a personal nature, which seriously 
injured Legare's character ; and third, the rival claims of the 
two gentlemen to the afiections of a lady. 

Leggett, William, and John Morrison. In California, 1852. 
Three shots exchanged. Leggett killed on the spot, at the third 
fire. 

Leister^ Edward. See Doty^ Edward, 

Lemert, General. See Augeroj Mons, 

Lemon, F. See Graham^ W. H. 

Lemfster, Lord. See Grey^ Captain in the British Army. 

. Lenox, Colonel. See Richmond^ Dvke of. 

Leon, Ponce de. See Velasco. 

Leonissa, Gentile, General. See Sforza^ Francesco, 

Lessess, and . At or near New Orleans, in 1853. 

Lessess killed. Both young men and minors. 

Levt, . See McCain. 

Lewis, , member of Congress from Virginia. See Cush' 

i$rg<t General Thomas H. 

Lham-dreag, a name signifying a bloody hand. This person- 
age is of elfin chivalry. The fable is, that he was to be en- 
countered in the forest of Glenmore, Scotland ; that, arrayed as 
an ancient warrior with a bloody hand, he insisted upon single 
combat with every person he met. 

Ligonieb, Lord. See Alfieri^ Vittorio^ Count. 

Lindsay, Colonel W. M., and A. H. Davidson. In Arkansas, 
1854, with pistols, at fifteen paces. Shots exchanged without 
effect. Mutual friends interposed, and arranged the difficulty.' 

LiNDSAT, Lord. Challenge to Lord Herries, in Scotland, in 
1568. Lord Herries had said that Morton «nd Maitland were 
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guiltj of the marder of Lord Damley, a crime which Ifamy 
and his aflsociates, as will he reroemhered, charged upon the ili- 
fkted Mary of Scotland. Henries scomfblly refused the chal- 
lenge, but offered to fight the persons whom he had accused. 
(See Boikuftll) 

LiTTLEPAGE, Lbwis. Challenge to John Jay, in New Yoik, 
1785. When, m 1780, Mr. Jay was Minister at the Court d 
S|>ain, he took Little page into his family, and, to reliere his 
necessities, made a considerable advance to him in cash. The 
debt remained unpaid ; and after both returned to the United 
States, Mr. Jay resorted to a suit to recover it This act pro- 
duced a challenge from Littlepage, which was declined. The 
correspondence between them was published in 1786, in which 
year Littlepage became confidential secretary to the King of 
Poland, and was sent on a diplomatic mission to Russia. Mr. 
Jay considered that his confidence and kindness were much 
abused, and bitterly spoke of his challenger, as one ^^ wUk mi/ 
money in his packet^ and my meat still sticking in his teethJ*^ 

Littleton, Adam. Antagonist unknown. He was dain. 
He was son of the second Sir Edward Littleton, of the noUe 
house of Hatherly. 

Littleton, Walter, a brother of the precedmg, and a major 
in the army. In the time of the Stuarts. He was killed. His 
wife was a daughter of the Earl a( Banbury. 

Llotd, . See Ackland^ , 

Lobenstat, Count de, a Prussian nobleman. In 1828. He 
slew his adversary, and was convicted. The king deprived him 
of his honors, and ordered him to be imprisoned for life. Other 
persons concerned in the affair were sentenced to confinement 
for various periods. 

LocHiEL, Sir Ewan. He was chief of the clan Cameron, 
during the civil wars, and adhered to the Stuarts until their cause 
was hopeless. He was engaged in a duel or single combat with 
an English officer, who was one of the strongest and bravest men 
in the army. They fought long, furiously, desperately. Lochiel 
finally disarmed his antagonist, when they wrestled and fell to 
the ground in each other'? arms. In the struggle which followed, 
the Englishman got uppermost Lochiel, whose hands were 
free, seized him by^the collar, and, fastening his teeth upon his 
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throat, brought away a mouthful of flesh, which, he said, was 
" the sweetest bit he ever had in his life." 

LoNDEN, J. S., and David E. Hacker. In California, 1854. 
Cause political. The former killed. 

Londonderry, Marquis of. See Battier^ . 

Lorn, Lord of. See Camphelly Sir Colin. 

LoRRES, Sir Lancelot de, a French knight, and Sir John 
CoFELAND, an Englishman. In France, in 1379. The French 
and English cavalry met, and immediately prepared for battle. 
Sir Lancelot cried aloud, that his mistress was more beautiful 
than the mistress of any of his adversaries. Sir John denied the 
statement, and, engaging with the French knight, laid him dead 
at his feet 

Louisiana : Constitutional provisions. The members of the 
Greneral Assembly, and 'all officers, before they enter upon the 
duties of their office, are required to take the following oath or 
affirmation : — 

" TTiat, since the adoption of the present Constitution, I, being a citizen 
of this StatCt have not fought a duel wUh deadly weapons within this State, 
nor out of it, with a citizen of this State ; nor have I sent or accepted a 
challenge tofght a duel with deadly ujeapons with a citizen of this State ; 
nor have I acted as a second in carrying a challenge, onaided, advised, or 
assisted any person thus*offending : so help me God,** 

By another article, it is provided : — 

*< Any citizen of this State, who shall, after the adoption of this Con- 
stitation, %ht a duel with deadly weapons with a citizen of this State, 
or send or accept a challen^ to fight a duel with deadly weapons, either 
within this State or out of it, with a citizen of this State, or who shall 
act as second, or knowingly aid and assist in any manner those thus 
offending, shall be deprived of holding any office of trust or profit, and 
of enjoying the right of suffi^age under this Constitution; and the office 
of any State officer, member of the General Assembly, or of any other 
perscm holding office of profit or trust under this Constitution and the 
kws made in pursuance thereof, shall be ipso facto vacated by the fact 
of any such person committii^ the offence mentioned in this article; 
and &e l^islature shall provide by law for the ascertaining and decla- 
ration of such forfeiture." 

Lows, Sib Hudson. See Las Cases, . 

Lowther, Sir James, Baronet See Germain, Lord George. 

Loyola, Ignatius, or (as his name stands in judicial acts) 
20 • 
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Don Inigo db Recaldb. The youngest eon of the hooao of 
Loyola, and the founder of the Jesuits. No man of his time, in 
the early part of his career, was more ambitious of knightly re- 
nown. His arms and his horses were the best Deeds of valor, 
love, and the adventures of the duel, were the great objects of 
life. Ho celebrated an Apostle in a chivalric romance. He 
called out a Moor ibr denying the divinity of our Saviour. As 
tlic leader of the sect or order in the Church which has made his 
name memorable, he and his personal associates pleased them- 
selves with the idea of making war against Satan ; and, in ac- 
cordance with his military propensities, assumed the name of the 
'' Company of Jesus.'* 

Luna, Count of, and the Count of Yalsncia. The parties 
were nobles of Spain. Ferdinand and Isabella, to put an end to 
duels among the nobility, approved of an act of the Cortes which 
subjected both principals and seconds to the penalties of treasan. 
But the Counts, disobeying this law, exchanged a cartel of defi- 
ance, and were imprisoned. 

LuNDT, E. B. See Dibble^ George M, 

LiJsiGNAN, Hugh de, Count of, sumamed Ls Brun. A noble 
of France, of great power and influence. Challenge to King 
John of England, in the year 1200. The incidents here to be 
related are among the most romantic in all'histoiy. Isabella of 
Angouleme, of royal lineage, was affianced to Lusignan, and, 
according to the custom of the time, under his protection for the 
purpose of education. The English monarch saw her at a high 
festival in France, became madly enamoured of her, and deter- 
mined to win her. The parents of Isabella encouraged his suit, 
while she, ambitious to share the triple crown of England, Nor- 
mandy, and Aquitaine, denied that her faith was plighted to Lu- 
signan, and married John at Bordeaux, in August, 1200. 

Lusignan challenged the royal interloper to mortal combat 
John, on receiving the cartel, proposed to appoint a champion to 
meet Lusignan, but the injured noble indignantly refused to fight 
a substitute. The king and his bride departed ; and in October 
of the same year, Isabella was crowned Queen of England. In 
the course of events, Lusignan was the prisoner of John, and, 
refusing submission to the man who had robbed him of his be- 
trothed, was immured in an English prison for several years. 
At last the unfortunate lover was released, and became the ally 
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of John. Bat he remained anmaiTied, ^ in order to remind all 
the world of the perfidy of that ^thless beauty who had broken 
her betrothment for a crownJ* 

In the lapse of years, Lusignan stipulated to aid John in the 
restoration of the revolted French provinces, on condition that 
the eldest daughter of the monarch and of Isabella should be 
given to him in marriage. The king complied ; and the princess 
was committed to his care, to be educated in one of his castles, 
as her mother had been before her. 

King John, the most contemptible oi men and of monarchs, 
died in 1216 ; and within a year Isabella returned to France, 
where she met Lusignan, her former lover, but now the affianced 
of her daughter. The old passion revived on both sides ; and 
"' the Helen of the Middle Ages,^ who at the age of thirty-four 
retained her marvellous beauty, became the wife of Lusignan. 
As the marriage of the queen was without the consent of 
any one in England, her dower in that kingdom was with- 
held. 

In 1244 the life of Louis, King of France, was twice at* 
tempted, and, as was alleged, at the instigation of Isabella. 
Lusignan made an appeal to battle, and offered to prove in com- 
bat that his wife was falsely accused. The accuser declined the 
duel, on the ground that Lusignan had forfeited his honor. There- 
upon, Isabella's son Hugh offered to fight, and the time and place 
were appointed, but the accuser withdrew a second time, on the 
plea of the infamy of the family. Isabella died broken-hearted 
two years afterwards ; her husband followed in 1249. Such are 
the outlines of the strange story of Isabella of Angouleme, and 
Hugh, Count de Lusignan. 

LuTTER^LL, Tbmfle, and Lord George Germain. Quarrel 
in Parliament, in 1778. Greneral Burgoyne, after his surrender, 
returned to England on parol ; and, refused an audience by the 
king, endeavored to obtain a hearing in Parliament In the de- 
bate which arose upon a motion for an inquiry into his conduct, 
Lutterell made an attack upon Lord Greorge, who, in reply, 
declared that, ^^ old as he was^ he wotdd meet thai fighting 
gentleman^ and he revenged^ The House interposed ; an apol- 
ogy from both, and a promise that the affair should proceed no 
further, followed. 

Macartney, General. See Arran (Charles Hamilton) ^ Count 
ofy and also Hamilton^ Duke of. 
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Macdonnell of Glengarry, and Lieutenant McLsod. In 
Scotland. A dissension of no moment occurred between these 
gentlemen at a ball and supper. The most that Macdonnell 
could allege was that McLeod gave him an ^^ impertinent look,^ 
The gentlemen present saw no cause of ofience. But Mac- 
donnell struck McLeod with his cane, kicked him with his foot, 
and drove him out of the room. A challenge ensued, and the 
parties met. Macdonnell at last, however, saw the matter in iti 
true light, and offered any apology which, as a gentleman, he 
could or was bound to make. McLeod was advised to reject a 
verbal atonement, without also receiving into his own hand the 
weapon used by Macdonnell at the ball, with liberty to return blow 
for blow, as he should please. To these terms Macdonnell 
would not accede. In the exchange of shots which follbwed, 
McLeod received a wound in the breast of which he died. Mac- 
donnell was tried and acquitted. 

Macedo, a Portuguese Jesuit. Challenge to Cardinal Norris. 
The parties engaged in a controversy relative to St. Austin, and 
the ecclesiastical power interfered. Macedo, forbidden to write 
against the Cardinal, sent him a challenge. The woods of Bou- 
logne were designated as the place of meeting ; but an edict 
put an end to the duel, much to the chagrin of the holy father 
Macedo. 

Mackneath, Robert, member of Parliament Cartel, in 1793, 
to Scott, the Solicitor-General, and subsequently Lord Eldon. 
Mackneath was sentenced to pay a fine of J^lOO, and to be im- 
prisoned for six weeks. Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the 
Chancellors of England^ without mentioning the name of the 
challenger, refers to this case, I suppose, when he' says that 
Eldon's 

"last prominent act as Solicitor-General was, very properly, to ap- 
peal to the laws of his countir against a gentleman who sent him a 
challenge for words spoken by him as coun^, strictly in the discharge 
of his professional duty. There was no reason to doubt his personal 
courage, but a display of it on such an occasion would have been a 
wanton exposure of his own valuable life, and would have established a 
precedent nighly detrimental to the interest of suitors in courts of justice. 
His conduct was entirely approved of by the Bar and by the public 
The challenger, who thus sought to restore his reputation from tne dis- 
grace which the evidence in the cause had cast upon him, was sentenced 
hy the Court of Song's Bench to fine and imprisonment" 
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Macnamasa, Captain in the British Navy. See Montgomery. 
Macomb, Charles M., a native of New York, and an officer 
in the army of the United States. He fell in a duel in 1814. 
Maciiae, Captain. See Ramsay^ Sir George. 

Macuise, Richard pe. He was the companion in arms of 
Aubry, a French knigbt of the time of Charles V., and, accord- 
ing to tradition, basely murdered Aubry, whose dog discovered 
ihe crime. The King compelled Macuire to fight a duel with 
his canine accuser, in order to decide the case. The murderer 
was conquered. The German drama. The Dog of Avbry^ or 
Ijktf Wood of Bondyj is founded upon this story. 

Malden, Lord Viscount See Hawkins^ S, M. 

Manuel, a Roman Emperor, of the twelfth century. He 
dew in a single battle " above forty barbarians," and remarks 
Gibbon, *' He was ever foremost to provoke or to accept a single 
combat, and the champions who encountered his arm were trans- 
pierced by the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the invin- 
cible " Emperor. 

Manuel, Mons., and Mons. Beaumont. At or near Paris, in 
1621. Both were bankers of the highest standing. Manuel 
was a Jew of Poland, married, the father of six children, and a 
man of immense wealth. Beaumont was unmarried, a native 
of Genoa, and possessed of a large fortune ; he seduced Man- 
nePs wife. The two gentlemen met on 'Change in Paris, after 
Manuel had proof of his wife's infidelity, when a violent alter- 
cation ensued. A challenge followed. It was agreed, in the 
terms of the meeting, that one at least, should not survive the 
combat. Manuel was killed on the spot : he was an excellent man, 
and his fall was deeply mourned by all classes. He profiTered 
forgiveness to his frail wife, before the duel, on condition that 
the would abandon Beaumont : she declined. Wade states that 
the remains of Manuel were refused burial by the clergy, be- 
cause of the manner of his death. 

Manzini, Signer, Minister of Finance, Rome. In 1849, he 
addressed the following note to the editor of the London Times. 

" Sib, — As I am a native of Komef and consequently an Italian, and 
bdng grosaiy insulted by Lord Brougham and his companions, I give 
yon notice our intention is to have a duel to repair mine and my coun- 
tiy^s honor, and, as an English nobleman, I hope he wiU not refuse the 
invitation." 
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Manlius, Titus. In the year of Rome 392, a Gaul of eoot- 
mous size, whose huge limbs intimidated the stoutest, defied the 
bravest of the Romans to single combat. Maolius, by leave of 
his general, accepted the challenge, and slew his adversary. The 
surname of Torquatus was given him, and descended to his pos- 
terity, in consequence of the achievement. The Gauls, dis- 
couraged by the fall of their champion, abandoned their camp 
at night, and fled. 

Maquire, Hugh. See St, Leger^ Sir Warham. 

Marignt, Gustayus, and Lanusse. At or near New 

Orleans, in 1830. They fought first with the small sword, then 
resorted to the pistol, but ended the combat with the sword. 
Both were wounded. Marigny died in a few minutes. 

Marion, Francis, a general officer in the war of the Revo- 
lution. During his service at the South, he expelled two officers 
from his brigade for numerous ofiences against humanity ; and 
posted upon trees and houses, in public places, proclamations, 

that Major and Captain were robbers and thieves, and 

as outlaws might be killed wherever found. One of them chal- 
lenged him to single combat ; but he treated the call with con- 
tempt. Subsequently, Marion received a cartel from Major 
Mcllraith, of the royal army, to meet in combat in the open 
field. Marion, in reply, expressed his readiness for a fight be- 
tween twenty picked soldiers on each side, according to the cus- 
tom of the days of chivalry. Mcllraith assented, and agreed 
upon a spot near an oak-tree (which was standing in 1821) ; but 
after the parties had been selected, and formed for combat, be 
reconsidered the proposal, and withdrew his own men without 
firing a gun. 

Marlborough, Duke of. Challenge to the Earl of Paulett, 
in 1712. The Tories of England, as early as 1706, commenced 
their clamors against the Duke, who, they declared, was governed 
by selfish motives, and sacrificed the interests of his country for 
his own private advantage. Three years later^ the public senti- 
ment had become general, and he was accused, on ail hands, of 
prolonging the war, and of sacrificing human life to increase his 
property and reputation. In 1710, he became an object of de- 
rision. Instances of his fraud, avarice, and extortion, of his 
cruelty and misconduct, were related everywhere. The year 
following, the Earl of Anglesey said in Parliament, that ^^ a good 
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peace might have heen obtained, but for the conduct of some 
persons who prolonged the war, for their own private ends." 
The Duke could not misunderstand the insinuation, and vindicated 
himself in a long speech. Finally, in 1712, the Earl of Paulett 
ventured to utter in his place, that the Duke of Ormond " was not 
like a certain general who led troops to the slaughter, to cause 
a great number of officers to be knocked in the head, that he 
might fill his pockets by disposing of their commissions." Marl- 
borough remained silent. But as soon as the Lords adjourned, 
he sent Lord Mohun to the Earl of Paulett, with an invitation ^^ to 
go and take the air in the country." The Earl inquired, whether 
he should take the invitation to mean a challenge. " The mes- 
sage," replied MoKun, " requires no explanation ; I shall accom- 
pany the Duke of Marlborough, and your lordship will do well 
to provide a second." The Earl was unable to conceal his 
emotion ; and his wife communicated the affair to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Secreta^ of State, who mformed the Queen. Her 
Majesty desired the Duke to relinquish his design, and he accord- 
ingly abandoned it. This^ as is supposed^ is the first party or 
p^itical duel ever contemplated^ 

Mablboboijgh, Duke of. See Mitchell ^ Sir John, Baronet, 

Maetin, an English painter. In 1740, while at Florence, he 
sent a challenge to a Florentine cavalier or nobleman, for say- 
ing that he " was no^ gentleman." The Florentine repaired to 
the house of Horace Mann, the* British Minister, to inquire into 
the standing of Martin, for he could not, he declared, consent to 
fight with one who was no cavalier. It does not appear that he 
was satisfied with the information obtained, or that he met the 
painter, who, wrote Horace Walpole, appeared at the place and 
hour appointed, " pale, but cross, with beard unshaved and hair 
uncombed, a slouched ha|, and a considerable red cloak, in 
which was wrapped, under his arm, the fatal sword that was to 
revenge " his honor. 

Martin, Samuel. See Wilkes, John. 

Mass, Robebt, and W. S. Stinet. In Kentucky, 1851 ; with 
pistols. Mars was wounded in the throat ; Stinet in the body. 

Maesball, E. C. See Choin^ William M. 

Maetina, Duke of, champion of the Prince of Francavilla. 
See Conversanoj Count of. 
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Maktland : Constitutional prorision : — 

** Any citizen of the State who shall, after the adoption of this Coor 
stitution, either in or out of this State, fight a duel wxtn deadly weapona, 
or send or accept a challenge so to do, or who shall act as second, or 
knowingly aid or assist in any manner those thus offeiiduiff, shall ever 
thereafter be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under tUi 
State." 

Mason, General Abmistead T., Senator in Congress from 
Virginia, and John M. M'Cartt. Near Washington, in 1819, 
with muskets. These gentlemen were relatives, and it is be- 
lieved cousins. The dispute was political. Several friends of 
Mason endeavored to persuade him, by the most earnest appealS) 
to adjust the difference without a hostile meeting. He persisted 
In a letter addressed to M^Carty, which it would seem was never 
read by him. Mason said : -» 

** SiR« — I have resigned my commission for the special and sc^e par- 
pose of fiffhting you ; and I am now free to accept or send a challenge, 
and to fisht a dud. The puUic mind has become tranquil, and, all sus- 
picion of the further prosecution of our ouarrel having snbdded, we 
can now terminate it without being arrested by the civil authority, and 
without exciting alarm among our friends. 

*" This effort has been delayed by my anxiety to effect soch an ar- 
rangement of my affairs as my duty to my family required. That ar- 
rangement is just effected. I am extremely anxious to terminate at 

once and for ever this quarrel. My -friends, and , are fully 

autliorizcd to act for me in every particular. Upon receiving from you 
a pledge to fight, they arc authorized and instructed at once to give the 
challenge for mc, and to make immediately &very necessary arrange- 
ment for the duel on any terms you may prescribe.** 

And, in his letter of instructions to the "friends" referred to, 
which bears the same date (January 9th, 1819), he remarks : — 

" Gentlemen, — You will present the inclosed communication to 
Mr. John M'Carty, and tell him at once that you are authorized by me 
to challenge him, in the event of his pledging himself to fisht. if he 
will give the pledge, ihen I desire that you will instantly clumenge him, 
in my name, to fignt a duel with me. xou are not authorized to give a 
verbal challenge. It must be reduced to writing. Agree to any terms 
that he may propose, and to any distance ; to three feet, his pretended 
favorite distance, or to three inches, should his impetuous and rash cour- 
age prefer it. To any species of fire-arms, pistols, muskets, or rifles, 
agree at once." 

On receiving the challenge, M'Carty proposed to fight on a 
barrel of powder, or with dirks. Both modes were objected to, 
on the part of Mason^s seconds, as not in accordance with estab- 
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lished usage. M'Carty, finally, in the following written commu- 
nication, accepted the cartel, and stated the terms of the com- 
bat 

" Gentlemen, — I agree tq meet and fight your friend. General A. 
T. Mason, to-morrow evening," at five o'clock, at Montgomery Court- 
House. As I am at liberty to select the weapon with which I am to 
fight, I beg leave to propose a musket charged with buckshot, and at 
the distance of ten feet 

"Feftruory 4, 1819." 

The seconds of the parties subsequently agreed upon a short 
postponement of the time, to substitute a single ball for buckshot, 
and to increase the distance to more than twelve feet General 
Mason was killed. It was alleged that he received three balls ; 
but it was ascertained, after a minute dissection of his remains, 
that only one entered his body. Again, the Hon. Ben. Hardin is 
reported to have said in the Kentucky Convention, 1850, that he 
had been informed by Mr. M'Carty, that " the duel was forced 
upou him by one of Mason's seconds." In contradiction, we 
have the declaration of the two gentlemen concerned, that they 
did not urge " the affair to its unfortunate issue." Mr. M'Carty 
was severely wounded in the left arm, which, it is believed, was 
amputated. 

Matheson, M. See Handel^ George Frederic. 

Mathews, Thomas, Captain. See Sheridan^ Richard Brins- 
ley. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, and Claude de Batre, a 
French knight In 1495. The duel was in presence of all the 
electors and princes of the German Diet The Emperor by this 
act, not only waived his own rank, but put in peril the existence 
of the royal house. 

Maxwell, Lord. See Johnston^ Sir James. 

May, Colonel, and Edward Rowe. In California, 1853. 
Rowe was wounded in the neck ; Colonel May, a member of 
the Senate of California, escaped unhurt 

McCain, Doctor, and Levy. In South Carolina, 1849. 

McCallum, Donald, and Alister McCol, or Colkitto. In 
1647. McCallum was killed ; he was of the lineage of Malcom 
of Pottallock. 

M'Carty, John M. See Masoriy General Armistead T. 
21 
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McCoL, Alisteb. Sec McCallum^ Donald, 

McCoRKLE, J. W,, member of Congress from California. See 
Choin^ William M. 
McDouGAL, Colonel. See Kemhh^ E. C. 

McDuFFiE, George, a distinguished statesman of South Caro- 
linn, nnd Colonel Cumming, of Oeorgia. Near " Sister's Ferry," 
Soutli C'arolina, June 8th, 1822, with pistols. An article ap- 
peared in a Georgia paper in favor of the pretensions of Mr. 
Crawford, and against those of Mr. Calhoun, to the Presidency 
of the United gtatcs, which drew a reply from a gentleman of 
South Carolina. The Georgia writer rejoined, assuming that 
the South Carolina writer was Mr. McDuffie ; while that gentle- 
man replied, in the belief that his opponent was Colonel Cum- 
ming. Both were mistaken ; but no explanation was made on 
either side, though it is understood that Mr. McDuffie assented 
and Colonel Cumming objected to a proposition to submit the 
dispute to the decision of friends. 

Colonel Cumming desired to fight in round jackets, or shirt- 
sleeves ; his opponent suggested, " or frock or surtout coat" 
The change was assented to, and the former appeared on the 
ground in frock and pantaloons of cotton and linen ; the latter in 
similar garments of silk. The preliminaries arranged, the pr- 
ties were summoned to their places, and exchanged shots, at a 
distance of ten paces. Mr. McDuffie's ball struck the ground 
"about four paces from his own feet ; while the bullet of his an- 
tagonist entered his back obliquely, just below the short ribs, 
and inflicted a wound from which he never recovered. 

This duel gave rise to much newspaper wit and gossip. The 
Chronicle^ published at Augusta, Georgia, gave the public, as it 
stated, an " authentic account of the aflfair," in which it was 
said that Colonel Cumming's pistol was loaded ^*'for the side^ 
not for the back^ for the resistance of common drapery^ not of 
several folds of strong silk,,'''* &c., <fec. The general tone of 
this article wns against Mr. McDuffie, and gave the impression 
that his conduct was dishonorable, not only in the preparation 
of his dress, but in retiring from the field after a single shot. 
These statements were assumed to be true by editors in different 
parts of the country, and afforded materials for free and severe 
comments. But it may well be doubted whether the distin- 
guished statesman of South Carolina is* justly liable to censure 
upon either accusation. As regards the discontinuance of the 
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combat, it is in proof that he acted upon the opinion of the suT' 
geons of both parties,, who, as the result of a consultation, de- 
clared his inability to proceed ; while, in the matter of dress, 
there is no evidence — as I am aware — that his silk frock had 
more than a single and a common lining. That the surgeons 
were right in their conclusion is manifest ; for Mr. McDuffie's 
wound, as already remarked, was the cause of serious physical 
prostration his life long. 

McIlraith, Major, British army. See Marion^ General 
Francis, 

McIntosh, Lackland. See Gwinnett^ Button. 

McKee, F. S. See Murphey^ Joseph, 

McKenzie, Lieutenant. See Barrington^ William. 

McKiE, James C. Challenge to William O. Eaton, Boston, 
1852. McKie was held to bail in the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars ; his letter to Eaton was in these words : — 

" Sir, — I demand satisfaction for the * cowardly ' manner in which 
you attacked me last evening. Were you a gentleman, I should send 
a friend to wait upon you, l)ut I would not compromise my friend's 
character so much as to ask him to call on such a * disgrace ' to society. 
I leave all the arrangements but one in your hands, and that one is the. 
' time,' which will be as soon as you can possibly make arrangements 
for a meeting." 

McKnight, James, a captain of marines, and Lieutenant 
Lawson, of the navy of the United States. At Leghorn, in 
1802. Both were officers of the frigate Chesapeake. McKnight 
was killed ; his wife was a sister of Stephen Decatur, a captain 
in the navy of the United States. 

McLean. In England, 1750. Having a dispute with a Brit- 
ish officer, at Putney Bowling-green, he challenged him ; but the 
officer, distrusting his respectability, declined the call. McLean 
was soon afterward arrested for highway robbery. His father 
was an Irish dean, and a brother was a minister of reputation. 
After his detection, it was ascertained that he had robbed several 
gentlemen of rank, and was one of two highwaymen who had 
caused much fear in and about London. 

McLeod, Lieutenant. See Macdonnell of Glengarry. 
McNally, Leonard. See Barrington^ Sir Jonah. 
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McNamara, John. Challenge, in 1806, or the year following, 
to Sir Samuel Uomilly. The offence of Romilly was profes- 
sional. In the time of Lord Eidon, a Miss Puicell had filed a 
bill against McNamara, in the Court of Chancery, to set aside, 
as fraudulent, certain deeds of estates in the West Indies, and 
had obtained a decree with costs. On the succession of Lord Ers- 
kine, McNamara petitioned for a rehearing. Romilly appeared 
for Miss Purcell ; and while in the performance of his duty to 
his client, received a hostile message, which, unlike Thurlow,ina 
similar case, he declined. McNamara, remarks Sir Samuel, 

" who had bt'en conocmed in the course of his life in several daels, 
had vainly attempted during the hearing of the cause to intimidate 
Miss Purt'ell's counsel from doing their duty. Some years afterwards, 
having recovered from a dangerous ilhiess, he wrote a letter to a jTriend 
of mine, in which, after telling how'near dying he had been, he added, 
* hut I icas prepared to meet the event like a man of honor.*** 

Mead and Woodward. Both were celebrated physicians in 
England at a time when " doctors met in consultation with drawn 
swords." They fought according to appointment^ under the 
gate of Gresham College. Woodward slipped and fell. " Take 
your life," exclaimed his antagonist. "Anything but your 
physic," replied the prostrate doctor. 

Meath, William, ninth Earl of, was slain in a duel, year 
1797. Unmarried, he was succeeded by his brother John. 

Medge, an Irish lawyer, and finally a Baron. Three duels ; 
one with his own brother-in-law. 

Melantiius, a Messenian prince, and the King of BcBOtia. In 
ancient history. In war, the armies of Athens and Boeotia met. 
The king, who commanded the latter, proposed to Thymoetes, 
his brother monarch, to decide the dispute between the two 
States, by a combat between themselves. ThymoBtes declined 
the cartel ; but Melanthus, " who had his fortune to seek," 
offered to become the Athenian king's champion, and was 
allowed the honor. The Boeotian was slain. Melanthus ruled 
Athens, as his reward ; for Thymcetes was deposed, and his 
family lost the succession. 

Mendizabal, Prime Minister of Spain, and Senor Isturitz. 
At or near Madrid, in 1835. The meeting was caused by an 
altercation in the Chamber of Deputies. Isturitz retracted the 
expression deemed offensive by the Minister, and the affair 
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ended, afler the exchange of shots. Mendizabal soon after 
resigned, and was succeeded by Isturitz. 

Menefee, Richard, member of Congress from Kentucky. 
See alley, Jonathan, 

Michigan : ConstiUUional provision : — 

" Any inhabitant who may hereafter be enga^d in a duel, either as 
principal or accessory before the fact, shall be disqualified from holding 
any office under the Constitution and laws of this State, and shall not 
be permitted to vote at any election/' 

Milans del Bosch, Colonel. See Soule, Neville, 

Milbanke, Ralph, cup-bearer of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
In consequence of a duel in his native country, he fled to Eng- 
land. Mark, his great-grandson, was created a Baronet, m 
1661. 

MiLLEB, Major. See Smith, Major, 

MiLLEB, William, junior, of the Philadelphia bar, and 
Chables G. Hunteb, midshipman in the navy of the United 
States. In 1830, Miller was forced into the affair, in which 
originally he appears to have had nothing to do except as peace- 
maker. Three other officers of the navy were implicated in 
the duel, namely, Lieutenants Edmund Byrne and Hampton 
Westcott, and Passed Midshipman Charles H. Duryee. 

Mr. Branch, the Secretary of the Navy, on learning the facts, 
recommended that the pames of the four officers be stricken 
from the navy list. To this, the President replied in these 
words : — 

" Let the above-named officers of the navy be stricken from 
the roll. March 31, 1830. Andrew Jackson." 

The matter was considered by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
and the dismissal of the officers approved by both branches. 

The President intended, it was thought at the time, to estab- 
lish the precedent, that no duel, challenge, or defiance to a duel, 
would thereafter be tolerated, on the part of the officers of the 
navy or army, urith persons in the private walks of life, if, under 
any circumstances whatever, between themselves. 

Mills, In England, last century. Antagonist un- 
known. Mills was slain. 

Mississippi : Constitutional provision : — '• 
** The Legislature shall pass such laws to prevent the evil practice of 
21* 
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duelling as they may deem necessary, and may require all officers, 
before they enter on the duties of their respective offices, to take ibe 
following oath or affirmation : — 

" 1 do solemnly swear (or affirm,, as the case may be) that I have not 
been engaged in a duely by sending or accepting a challenge to fighi a 
duel, or by fighting a duel, since the first day of January , in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, nor will I be so en- 
gaged during my continuance in office. So help me God." 

Missouri : Constitutional provision : — 

** Anv person who, after the ratification of this (Donstitution, shall be 
engaged m a duel, either as principal, second, surgeon, accessory, or 
abettor, or in giving, accepting, or knowingly carryme a chaUenge to 
fight a duel, shall be disqualified from holding any civil or military ap- 
pointment in this State ; and if any person thus disqualified shall receive 
an appointment, election, or commission, the same shall be void. 

" It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to provide by law for 
the mode and manner in which the survivor of a duel, and his estate, 
shall be rendered responsible to, and be charged with a compensatioa 
for, the wiife and children of the deceased whom he has slain." 

Mitchell, David B. See Hunter^ William. 

Mitchell, Sir John, Baronet. In early life, while an officer 
in the Scotch Grays, he sent a challenge to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in consequence of some remarks of his Grace, in con- 
tempt of Scotland ; for which he was dismissed from the army. 
Subsequently, after succeeding to the title of baronet, he was 
attainted. Still later, and in 1770, so utter was his poverty, 
that he appeared in the streets of Edinburgh a common beggar. 

Moawiyah, . See Ali. 

Mohun, Lord. See Hamilton^ Dvke of. 

Moncelet, Mens. Charles. See Angier^ Mons, Emile, 

Montfort, Robert de, and Henry de Essex. In England, 
in 1158. A judicial duel. Essex was hereditary standard- 
bearer of England ; in a battle in Wales, he threw away the 
royal standard, cried out that the king was slain, and fled. 
Montfort charged that his conduct was the result of treasonable 
intentions, and offered to prove his accusation by combat. Es- 
sex denied the charge, and accepted the challenge'. The duel 
was witnessed by King Henry II. and all his court. Essex 
was defeated, and expected to be put to death. The monarch 
spared his life, but confiscated his estate, and doomed him to the 
Habit and duties of a monk of Reading Abbey. 



^ 
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Montgomery and Macnamara. - In England, 1803. The 
former was colonel of the ninth regiment, British army ; the lat- 
ter, a captain in the British* navy. This volume contains no case 
which better illustrates the sin and folly of duelling. The two 
gentlemen were riding in Hyde Park, accompanied by their dogs. 
The animals quarrelled ; and the testimony before the coroner's 
inquest was, that the Colonel was requested by the Captain to 
call his dog off, which he declined to do, and that the following 
conversation ensued. 

y^ontgomery, " If your dog hurts mine, I Tl knock him down." 
' Macnamara. " Sir, if you Knock my dog down, you must knock me 
down also." 

Montgomery, "Why did you not dismount and take your dog 
away?" 

Macnamara. " I am an officer in his Majesty's navy, and miaccus- 
tomed to such arro^nt language." 

Montgomery. " Sir, if you conceive yourself inj ured, you know where 
I live : you ought to take care of your dog." 
\^^JIacnamara. " I shall do that without your permissiou." 

Colonel Montgomery, as he uttered the last words, gave Mac- 
namara his card of address. Arrangements for a duel to adjust 
the dispute, were immediate. They met in two hours, and both 
pode to the ground selected with great speed, each striving to 
arrive there first. They fought with pistols, at twelve paces. 
Captain Barry, of the navy, acted as the friend of Macnamara ; 
Sir William Kier, as the second of Montgomery. It was agreed 
that the principals should fire together. They did so, and both 
were wounded. Montgomery fell without uttering a word ; 
rolled over two or three times, and groaned ; was carried to a 
neighboring house, and expired in a few minutes. 

Montgomery had .served in Holland, Egypt, and Malta, with 
distinguished reputation ; he was thought to be one of the hand- 
somest men in the kingdom ; and was a great favorite with the 
Prince of Wales (George IV.) and the Duke of York. He was 
but twenty-eight years of age. 

Macnamara, equally distinguished, had fought several naval 
battles ; was also young, and about to be married to a lady with 
a fortune of ten thousand pounds. As soon as his wound would 
admit, he was tried at the Old Bailey for manslaughter. At the 
close of the case for the government, he requested, in a subdued 
"tone, to read a paper in defence, and addressed the jury thus : — 

" I appear before you with the consolation that my character has al- 
ready been delivered, by the verdict of a grand jury, from the shocking 
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imputation of murder ; and that, although the eyidonce against me was 
laid lM*fori* them without any explanation, or evidence of the sensadon 
wliirh broucrlit me into my pretsent unhappy situation, they made their 
own impn's^ion ; and no charge of criminal homicide was found against 
mc. I was <lcliverod at once from the whole effect of the indictment I 
thort>fore now stand before you upon the incmisition only, taken before the 
coroner, u|)on'thc view of the body, under circumstances eztremdy 
affecting to the minds of those who were to deliberate on the transac- 
tion, and without the opportunity which the benignity of the law affords 
nip, at this moment, of repelling the inference of even sudden resent 
ment against the deceased, which is the foundation of this inquest of 
mani^laughtcr. 

" Tlio origin of the difference, as you see it in the evidence, was in- 
significant. The heat of two persons, each defending an animal under 
his pnjtA.Hftion, was natural, and could not have led to any serious con- 
se(|uen(>es. It was not the deceased's defending his own dog, nor Ids 
threatening to destroy' mine, that led me to the &tal catastrophe ; it 
was tlie defiance which most unhappily accompanied what was said. 
Words receive their interpretation from the avowed intention of the 
speaker. The offence was forced upon me by the declaration that he 
invited me to be offended, and challenged me to vindicate the offence 
by calling ui)on him for satisfaction. * If you are offended with what 
ha? passed, you know where to find me.' These words, unfortunately 
repeated and reiterated, have over and over, and over again, been con- 
siclered by criminal courts of justice as sufficient to support an indict- 
ment for a challenge. The judgments of courts are founded upon the 
universal undersUindings and feelings of mankind, and common candor 
must admit that an officer, however desirous to avoid a quarrel, cannot 
refuse to understand what even the grave judges of the law must inters 
pret as a ])rovocation and a defiance. I declare, therefore, most sol- 
emnly against the deceased ; nothin":, indeed, but insanity could have 
led me to exi)ose my own life to such immense peril, under the impulse 
of ])assion from so inadequate a cause as the evidence before yeu ex- 
hibits, when separated from the defiance which was the fatal source of 
mischief, and I could well have overlooked that too, if the world, in its 
present state, could have overlooked it also. I went into the field, there- 
fore, with no determination or desire to take the life of my opponent, or 
to expose my own. I went there in hopes of receiving some soothing 
satisfaction for what would otherwise have exposed me in the gener3 
feelings and opinions of the world. The deceased was a man of popular 
mannere, as I have heard, and with a very general acquaintance. I, on 
the other hand, was in a manner a stranger in this great town, having 
been devoted from my infancy to the duties of my profession in distant 
seas. If, under these circumstances, the words which the deceased in- 
tended to be offensive, and which he repeatedly invited to be resented, 
had been passed by, and submitted to, they would have passed from 
mouth to mouth, have been ever exaggerated at every repetition, and 
my honor must have been lost. 
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" Gentlemen, I am a captain in the British navy. My character you 
can only hear from others ; but to maintain my character and station, I 
must be respected. When called upon to lead others into honorable 
danger, I must not be supposed to be a man who had sought safety by 
submitting to what custom has taught others to consider as a disgrace. 
I am not presuming to urge anything against the laws of God or of this 
land. I know that, in the eye of refigion and reason, obedience to the 
law, though against the general feelings of the world, is the first duty, 
and ou^ht to be the rule of action. But in putting a construction upon * 
my motives, so as to ascertain the quality of my actions, you will make 
allowances for my situation. It is impossible to define in terms the 

E roper feelings of a gentleman ; but their existence have supported this 
appy country many ages, and she might perish if they were lost 
" Gentiemen, I will detain you no longer ; I will bring before you 
many honorable persons who will speak what they know of me in my 
profession, and in private life, which will the better enable you to judge 
whetiier what I have offered in my defence may safely be received by 

f)u as truth. Gentlemen, I submit myself entirely to your judgment. 
hope to obtain my liberty through your verdict; and to employ it with 
honor in the defence of the liberties of my country." 

At the conclusion of this address, several witnesses of the 
highest rank were called to testify to his character ; among them 
were Nelson, Lords Holham, Hood, and Minto, Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, Captain Trowbridge, and General Churchill. Nelson^ 
after bestowing High praise as to his professional standing, said, 
** As I now stand before God and my country, I believe him to 
be incapable of insulting man, woman, or child." He was ac- 
quitted. 

Moore, Dudley, and Comet Castine. In 1714. Dudley 
was slain ; he was of the noble house of Charleville. 

Moore, James, and Bingham. Moore was a member of 

Parliament, the son of a baronet, and was slain. 

Moore, Thomas, the poet, and Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland. In England, 1806. Jeffrey, who at that time 
was editor of the Edinburgh Review, wrote an article for that 
work in which he attacked with great severity a volume of 
Moore's poems and other writings. This was the cause of a 
challenge from the poet to the critic. Moore, in the note which 
he sent, purposely cut off all chance of a peaceable reconciliation. 
After adverting to some assertion in the article, which accused 
him of a deliberate intention to corrupt the readers of his book, 
be wrote to Jeffrey : — 

" To this, P beg leave to answer, you are a liar : yes, sir, a liar ; and 
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I cboose to adopt tlus harsh and vulgar mode of defiance, in order to 
prevent at once all equivocation between us, and to compel you to adopt, 
for your own satisfaction, that alternative which you mignt otherwise 
have hesitated in affording to mine." 

Jeffrey accepted the call. As the parties met on the ground, 
they exchanged bows ; and while the seconds were making the 
necessary arrangements, they were left alone. Jeffrey spoke 
and said, " What a beautiful morning it is." " Yes," replied 
Moore, with a slight smile, " a morning made for better pur- 
poses " ; to which his antagonist made " a sort of assenting sigh." 
Their friends were slow in the task of preparation, and they con- 
tinued to walk and talk together. Once they came in sight of 
the seconds, and observed their operations,'when Moore related, 
as rather apropos to their own case, what Egan, the Irish barris- 
ter remarked, while sauntering about on a similar occasion, in 
reply to his antagonist, a fiery little fellow, who called out to him 
angrily, as their friends were loading the pistols, to keep his 
ground, " Don't make yourself unaisy, my dear fellow," said 
Egan ; " sure, is n't it bad enough to take the dose, without being 
by at the mixing up ? " 

As Moore finished this story, the seconds, at last ready, placed 
them at the stipulated distance, and put the weapons in their 
hands. They raised their pistols, and stood waiting the signal to 
fire, when the police rushed upon them, and conveyed them to 
Bow Street, as prisoners. 

This duel caused infinite amusement, for it was Everywhere 
stated that the pistols contained paper pellets instead of bullets. 
Moore, in a letter to Lady Donegal, denied the truth of the re- 
port, and promised a formal contradiction by the seconds. No 
such document ever appeared. A paper was, however, drawn 
up and signed by the friend of Jeffrey, and properly attested by 
a magistrate ; but the second of Moore declined to affix his name 
to it, for reasons so unsatisfactory to the poet, as to occasion an 
entire alienation for a period of thirty years. Moore and Jeffrey, 
through the interposition of Rogers the poet, became reconciled, 
and maintained the most friendly relations. 

MooRE, Thomas, and Lieutenant Buck, of the United States 
army. At or near Natchez, in 1803. Moore was slain. 

Morgan, Edward. See Egerton^ John. 

Morgan, H. See Henderson^ W. 

Morlet, . Challenge to Sir George Theobald, one of 
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the servants of the king of England, in 1634. Morley was fined 
ten thousand pounds ; his offence consisted in " reviling, chal- 
lenging, and striking " Sir George. 

MoRNiNGTON, Earl of. Challenge to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, in 1853. The offence, consisted in remarks of Shaftesbury 
in the House of Lords, which he refused to explain. He declined 
the call, and his course subsequently was stigmatized by Lord 
Mornington as " absurdly impertinent." 

Morris, Abraham. See 0''Leary^ Cornelius, 

Morris, Robert. See Dulany^ Lloyd, 

Morrison, John. See Leggett^ William. 

Morton, Earl of. See Bothwell^ James Hepburn^ Earl of. 

MosES, Joseph. See Hickey^ Colonel. 

MouNTGARRET, Lord, and John Byrne, Attorney for the 
Crown, Ireland. Byrne was wounded. When asked during his 
illness how he felt at the time the bullet struck him, he replied, 
" As if I had been punched by the mainmast of a man-of-war." 

MouNTMORRis, Lord, and Francis Hely Hutchinson, Col- 
lector of the Customs, Dublin. In Ireland. His lordship rose 
from dinner, entered a coach, and drove to the ground appointed 
for the meeting, accompanied by the Marquis of Ely. His com- 
panions at table, suspecting a duel, followed. Mountmorris was 
wounded in the side, and fell. On rising, he had some conver- 
sation with his antagonist, when both bowed, and separated. 

MouRNEY, Mons. See CourneU 

MoussiN, an opera-singer of France, in the last century. - 
This woman was the great heroine of the duello. She acquired 
the use of the sword under the instruction of Serane, a fencing- 
master of celebrity, and one of her lovers. Having killed " her 
three men," she '^ fled to Brussels, and became the mistress of 
the Elector of Bavaria." 

MoYSTON, General. See Pomfret^ Earl of. 

MuNC aster. Lord. See Tollemache^ John. 

MuRAT, Joachim, King of Naples. In his youth one of the 
greatest duellists of modern times. He was intended for the 
Chucch ; and while designated as the " Abbe Murat," he fell in 
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love with a pretty girl of Toulouse, fought a duel for her, and 
carried her off. The notoriety of this affair put an end to all his 
ecclesiastical hopes, and he entered the army. In a month after 
becoming a soldier under Napoleon, he fought no less than six 
duels ; all of which were occasioned by political xiUfferences. 

MuRPHEY, Joseph, and F. S. McKee. In Kentucky, 1852 
Four shots were exchanged, and both were severely wounded. 
It is said that a negro woman was killed while looking on. 

Murray, of Tullibarden. See BothioeU^ James HepJmrn, 
Earl of. 

Naisi, nephew of King Conner, of Ulster. However fabulous 
the story of Deidre, the Helen of Ireland, it may be related very 
briefly in these pages. 

Deidre was daughter of Feidhlim, the prime minister of Con- 
ner. At her birth it was predicted by a seer of the time that 
her beauty would inflame the hearts of princes and chieflains 
with the fires of love, revenge, and jealousy, and prove disas- 
trous to the kingdom. To avoid these calamities, the instant 
death of the child was recommended by the holy man, to the dis- 
pleasure of Conner, who declared that he would adopt her as his 
own, and perhaps marry her when she should arrive at a suitable 
age. He accordingly took her to one of his palaces or ccistles, 
and permitted no one to see her but her governors, except by his 
written order. She grew up very beautiful. In her fifteenth 
year she witnessed from the windows of her apartment the chiv- 
alric feats of the knights, as they contended for prizes before the 
king and nobles. Naisi, the nephew of Conner, particularly a^ 
rested her attention ; she became enamored of him, and found 
means to obtain an interview. Naisi avowed his love for her. 
An elopement was arranged and effected. They fled to Albania 
and became the guests of the king, who, falling desperately ia 
love with Deidre, resolved to seduce her from her husband. 
She communicated the king's first note to Naisi, who, indignant 
at thfe insult, challenged the king to single combat The call 
was declined. Naisi and Deidre quitted the court of Albania. 
Conner at last had tidings of their adventures, and was entreated 
by his courtiers to forgive them, and to allow them to return to 
Ulster. Conner, resolved to possess Deidre, assented, but sent 
an emissary to murder Naisi. The plan succeeded ; but a civil 
war was the result of the base deed ; and Deidre not only re- 
jected the addresses of her husband's murderer, but pined in 
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grief, and soon, in her anguish, obliterated all traces of her 
beauty. Conner, desisting for himself, finally gave her to Eogan, 
the emissary employed to slay Naisi. She was^ forced into 
Eogan's chariot, but, rather than become his mistress, she leaped 
out and was killed. 

Narvaez, Senor. See Pavia^ General, 

Nesle, Lady de. See PolignaCy Countess of, 

Neuhof, Theodore, of Westphalia. The readers of this vol- 
ume have found an instance of sudden rise to fortune and dis- 
tinction, following, as if by direct result, the killing of a fellow- 
man in a duel, in the notice of John Law, the celebrated 
financial projector, who, it will be recollected, fled from England 
to the Continent, and engaged in operations which astonished the 
world. 

The case of Neuhof is quite similar. While a student at a 
college of Jesuits, he slew in a duel a young man of distinguished 
family, and fled to the Hague ; where, through the mediation of 
the Spanish minister, he received a commission in the Spanish 
army, destined to act against the Moors in Africa. He rose 
rapidly ; and in 1736 was crowned King of Corsica. But, like 
Law, he fell. Driven from the throne by adverse events, he 
sought refuge in England. Pursued thither by his creditors, he 
was committed to prison. Released, finally, he died in 1756, of 
grief. 

Neve, Oliver de. See Buckinghamshire^ Sir Henry, 

Newcastle, Duke of See Wales^ Prince of. 

NicoLsoN, Andrew. See Curry ^ Sir Piers de. 

NicuESA, . See Ojeda, 

Nienkerke, Count, and Pierre Bonaparte, a nephew of the 
Emperor Napoleon. At or near Paris, 1851, with swords. The 
duel was occasioned by a previous duel between a brother of 
Bonaparte and a son of Rossi. The Count was wounded in the 
thigh, when the seconds interfered, and declared the combat at 
an end. 

Nixon, Colonel Henry G. In Georgia, in 1829. A friend 
who accompanied him to the ground wrote his father thus : — 

" There was an incident in the occurrence of the contest I cannot 
fittl to record. After your son received the most deadly and severe 
wound, he fired his pistol, and, keeping erect, grasped his other pistol, 
22 
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and died in the attitude of manly resistance and determined purpose ol 
character. In liie and death he was noble, brave, magnanimous. I eihaJi, 
at a more leisure moment, publish such a notice of our friend asluslu^ 
claims to distinction demand, and mj own feelings would dictate.* 

A gentleman at Augusta said, in a letter to a correspondent:— 
** ^ye had a show here two or three days aga A party from Cam- 
den came here to fight a duel ; and, after preparing themselves, went to 
the ground at noonday, through Broad Street, with as much pazade 
as if Lafayette had been coming. Carriages, gigs, sulkies, and hoise- 
men following: to witness the bloody deed. One of the combatants iras 
killed instantly ; the other ran as hard as he could to the river, sod 
crossed. The magistrates were close after to arrest him, and contem- 
plated petitioning Governor Forsyth to demand the gentleman fitm 
the Governor of South Carolina. The late Governor en that State mi 
second to the deceased." 

NoAiLLES, Viscount de. See Bamave^ Ant. Pierre Jo9> 
Marie, 

NoiBMouTiER, Mods. See Frettes^ La. 

NoRBURY, Lord, Chief Justice of Court of Common Pleas. His 
family name was John Toler. He used to boast thai he " began 
the world with fifty pounds and a pair of hair-trigger pistols.'* 
It is a fact, says a contemporary, that these " pistols " were the 
immediate cause of his elevation to the bench. Lord Norbury 
founded two peerages, and was the testator of an enormous for- 
tune. As a wit, he had wide celebrity. 

Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, Duke of. See Henry IV. of 
England. 

NoRRis, Cardinal. See Macedo, a Jesuik 

Nottingham, Thomas Howard, Earl of. See Essex^ Earl of* 

NouRSE. In England, 1741. He was a gambler. He had 
a quarrel with Lord Windsor, for saying that a member of Pa^ 
liament, and his lordship's friend, " only pretended to be ill." 
He sent Lord Windsor a challenge, which was declined. He 
went home in a rage, and cut his own throat. 

Nugent, John, of California. He seems to have fought once 
in 1852, and again in 1853. The incidents of the first combat 
are related by the San Francisco Whig. The writer, after em- 
barking in a steamer, 

" learned that the preliminaries of a duel had been arranged between 
John Nugent, editor of the Herald^ and John Cotter, Alderman of the 
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EoorUi Ward. ' The causes which led to this encounter are well known 
to the connnunity and need no repetition. The principals had gone to 
Contra CJosta the evening previous. The surgeons, seconds, and nu- 
merous friends of both parties were on board the steamer, which arrived 
at the wharf about hair past eleven. The hour for the duel was fixed 
at twelve. Immediately afler the landing, a scramble ensued for horses 
and carriages, and in a few moments nearly two hundred persons were 
in ftill gallop for the field, which was understood to be about two miles 
distant. At five minutes before twelve, Mr. Cotter and friends were on 
the ground, but owing to some misunderstanding, Mr. Nugent did not 
arrive until half past two o'clock. As soon as Mr, Nugent arrived, thb 
ground was selected, distance (ten paces) measured, pistols loaded, and 
)>reliminaries arranged. The seconds of Mr. Nugent won the word. 
At ten minutes before three, the first shots were fired, but without efiect, 
and were simultaneously discharged. At the second discharge, both 
evidently endeavoring to reserve, Nugent fired first, missed, and, un- 
bending to cock his pistol the third time, received Cotter's second ball 
in the left thigh, producing a compound fracture of the limb. Had he 
not thrown his leg from the line, the shot would have passed by without 
effect. On receiving the ball Nugent fell, and was at once in the hands 
of the surgeons. Doctors Hastings, H. M. Gray, Bowie, and Mills. 
Each party displayed all the comness, nerve, and bravery that men 
could upon such an occasion. The ball was extracted, and the wounded 
party brought to the city." 

The second affair was with Alderman Hayes, who was ag- 
grieved by statements which appeared in the Herald. This 
duel was with rifles, at twenty paces. Nugent fell at the second 
fire, severely wounded. A large number of spectators, it is 
said, " raised a savage yell " as they saw the result. 

Nunez. In Mexico, year 1521. A Mexican of great prowess, 
and armed with sword and buckler, defied the Spaniards to meet 
him in single fight. Nunez, a young page of Cortes, obtained 
permission to accept the challenge. The struggle was desper- 
ate ; but the page slew his antagonist, and bore to his master's 
feet the spoils of his victory. 

O. and Mr. P. In 1780. Both belonged to Colonel May- 
land's regiment of dragoons, in the army of the Revolution. 
The day before the duel, they were " on the most intimate terms 
of friendship." O. killed his antagonist on the spot, and was 
himself dangerously wounded. The duel was caused by a " triv- 
ial misunderstanding." The survivor " discovered no sorrow," 
no "remorse." The story is related by Thacher, with the ini- 
tial letters here used. 
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O'Callagan, an Irish counsellor of the last century. When 
Lord Clanmorris horsewhipped Curran in a puhlic street, re- 
marks Barrington, O'Callagan acted as pacificator, and prevented 
a hostile meeting ; but his own brains were literally scattered 
about the ground, soon afterward, by an attorney with whom he 
fought a duel. 

O'CoNNELL, Daniel, and D'Esterre. In 1815. O'Connell, 
in one of his many speeches, called the corporation of Dublin 
"a beggarly corporation." D'Esterre, a member of that body, 
treated the sneer as a personal afiront, and fastened a quarrel on 
the offender. O'Connell, anxious to avoid a call, declared re- 
peatedly that he intended nothing personal to D'Esterre. They 
met at Bishop's Court, with pistols, at twelve paces. O'Connell 
said to Counsellor Phillips on the ground : " This seems to me 
not a personal, but a political afiair. I am obnoxious to a party, 
and they adopt a false pretence to cut me off. I shall not sub- 
mit to it. They have reckoned without their host, I promise you. 
I am one of the best shots in Ireland at a mark, having, as a 
public man, considered it a duty to prepare, for my own protec- 
tion, against such unprovoked aggression as the present'' D'Es- 
terre made a short speech on the ground also, in which he 
disclaimed all hostility to his Catholic countrymen. He was 
supposed to be an unerring marksman. As he took his station, 
he crossed his pistols upon his bosom, " somewhat theatrically.'' 
The parties, by the terms arranged, were at liberty to discharge 
their weapons at pleasure, after a signal. They fired almost 
together. D'Esterre fell, mortally wounded. Not long afte^ 
ward, a dispute arose between O'Connell and Sir Robert Peel, 
which led to an appointment. O'Connell, in his latter years, de- 
clined duelling. He said, in the House of Commons, that, " hav' 
ing blood upon his hands^ he had registered a vow in h£aven,'*^ 
His enemies accused him of cowardice, and insisted even 
that his want of courage impelled him to fight D'Esterre. What- 
ever the truth, the reason which \o assigned was sufficient. 
There was " blood upon his hands " ; and it is admitted by 
those who enjoyed his confidence, that he endured much anguish 
in consequence, to the latest hour of his iife. See Peel^ Sir 
Robert^ and also Stevenson^ Andrew, 

O'Connell, Morgan. See Alvanley^ Lord^ and also If Is- 
raeli^ Benjamin. 

O'Donahoe, Patrick. See Treanor^ Barnard r 
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Ohio : Constitutional provision : — 

" 1^0 person w^o shall hereafter fight a duel, assist in the same as 
second, or send, accept, or knowingly cany a challenge therefor, shall 
hold any office in this State." 

Ojeda. Challenge to Nicuesa, in the year 1509. Both were 
" Companions of Columbus," and, subsequently, rival governors 
of San Domingo. To adjust a dispute between them, Ojeda, 
who could fight better than he could argue, proposed a single 
combat. His rival, though brave, was disinclined to use his 
sword -in such an afifair, and, acquainted with the poverty of 
Ojeda, suggested, as a preliminary to the duel, that each should 
furnish a sum of money (equal to about twenty- five thousand 
dollars) to be the prize of the victor. This proposition gave a 
temporary check to the fiery valor of Ojeda, as intended. Juan 
de la Cosa interposed, and put an end to the contemplated 
meeting. 

O'Leaby, Coknelius, of Raleigh, County of Cork, Ireland. 
Challenge to Abraham Morris, of the same county. For the 
act, he was proclaimed a " Tory," and shot down by the mili- 
tary. He had been an ofiicer jn the Hungarian service. His 
wife was Ellen O'Connell, a relative of Daniel, the "Irish 
Agitator." 

Oneby, Major. See Gower^ William. . 

Orleans, Louis, Duke of. Challenge, in 1402, to King 
Henry IV. of England. Isabella of Valois, and daughter of 
Charles VI. of France, became the bride of Richard 11. of Eng- 
land, when a mere child, and in the eighth year of her age. In 
the civil war which followed, Richard was deposed. In the year 
1400 he died, probably by the hands of assassins. Isabella was 
a widow at thirteen. Henry IV., who succeeded her husband, 
desired to promote a matcli between her and his son ; but she 
rejected the overture with horror, for to the house of Lancaster 
she owed her many sorrows, and her widowhood. Isabella 
finally returned to her native country. The Duke of Orleans, 
anxious that she should marry his promising heir, undertook to 
avenge her wrongs. He sent a challenge to Henry, defying 
him as the plunderer of the young Queen and the murderer of 
her husband, and oflfered to meet and fight him in the lists. The 
monarch declined. " He knew of no precedent," he said, 
"which oflT'iCed the example of a crowned king entering the 
22* 
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lists to figfht a duel with a subject, however high the rank of dtat 
subject might be." • 

Orliff, Alexis. See Potemkin^ Prince. 

OsBORN, Lieutenant Marine Corps U. S. See Vandyke. 

OssoRY, Lord, and Lord Clarendon. In the reign of Cbaries 
n. of England. The quarrel ¥^as political, and arose upon a 
measure in Parliament, for the prohibition of the importation of 
Irish cattle. 

O'SuLLivAN and Caldwell. In Canada, in 1819. The for- 
mer an attorney, the latter a physician. An article appeared 
in a Montreal newspaper from the pen of Caldwell, which con- 
cerned the honor and character of O^ullivan. Both were 
severely wounded. 

Oswald, Colonel. See Carey ^ Mathew. 

Oxford, Earl of. See Sidney y Sir Philip. 

Paget, Lord, and Captain Cadogan. In 1809. The story is 
long and sad. His lordship entertained " a romantic attachment" 
for the wife of the Hon. H. Wellesley, which he sought in vain to 
overcome in the turmoils of the war on the Continent ; and dur- 
ing the retreat to Corunna he was so reckless of life as to ac- 
quire the reputation of " a rash and adventurous gallantry." The 
husband recovered .£20,000 damages in a suit of crim, con. 
His lordship, as another " incident " of his passion, was called 
out by Captain Cadogan, whose wife was a sister of Lady 
Wellesley. 

Palatine, Elector. See Turenne^ Viscount and Marshal. 

Palmer, Hon. , and Hon. George Coles. Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 1851. It appears, that, at an election, Mr. Palmer 
called Mr. Coles " a coward," for declining a challenge sent by 
a servant, who entered Coles's house in his shirt-sleeves. Coles 
demanded a recall of the offensive remark, or a meeting. The 
latter alternative was accepted, and the parties met. Palmer 
fired without effect. Coles refused to fire, and threw his pistol 
into the air. Palmer had held the ofiice of Solicitor-General of 
the colony. 

Paris, Robert of, a French baron. In the year 1097 he gave 
a general challenge to meet him in single combat. He com- 
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plained that he could meet no one who would accept his univer-* 
sal cartel. 

Park, J. W., and M. C. Brazer. In California, 1854. Both 
members of the Legislature. Neither harmed. 

Parker, Hon. Robert. See Coffin^ John. 

Patterson, , Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Ire- 
land. In Barrington^s time. Three duels while at the bar ; one 
with guns, another with swords. He wounded his antagonists 
in all. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia. In the year 1800, and but a little 
time previous to his unnatural death, he published a sort of mani- 
festo, in wITich the sovereigns of Europe were invited to settle 
their disputes, at St. Petersburg, in a combat, with Pitt, Bemstoff, 
and Talleyrand as seconds. The idea was grand. 

Paul, James. See Burditt, Sir Francis, 

Paulett, Lord Henry. See (rrenville, George. 

Paxtlett, Lord. See Marlborough^ Duke of. 

Paumier, . -See Sheridan^ Richard Brinsley. 

Pavia, General, and the Senor Narvaez. In Spain^ in 
1851, or early in 1852. Both gentlemen of high consideration 
at the Spanish court. A long quarrel existed between them. 
P^via gave the challenge. Four general officers acted as sec- 
onds. Mutual explanations terminated the dispute finally, with- 
out the use of weapons. 

Peachy, A. C, and JTames Blair. In California, 1852. The 
first a member of the legislature, the latter an officer of the 
navy. 

Pecquigny, the Duke of. In England, in 1764. This per- 
scniage, says Walpole, " seems a genius of the wrong sort." 
Lord Garlis (afterwards the Earl of Galloway) handed his part- 
ner down to supper at Lord Milton's ball, to the great displeasure 
of the Duke, who was " on the point of a duel," to revenge the 
impertinence of the English nobleman. The same year, we 
find him involved in an affair with Mons. Virette, '* an equivocal 
being," with whom the Duke gambled and was a loser. Words 
occurred at the opera, and the Duke asked the Marquis of Tavis- 
tock to " see him fight Virette " ; but the Marquis declined to 
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be a witness. To prevent the duel, Mons. de Guerchy sent the 
Duke away ; but he met Virette at Dover, begged his pardon, 
owned himself in the wrong, and then fought him. The com- 
bat was with swords, and the Duke received four wounds in the 
arm. The titled 't genius of the wrong sort,*' and the " equivo- 
cal being '' returned to London, ^^ with their honors as white as 
snow." 

Peel, Sir Robert, Prime-Minister of £ngland, and Daniel 
O'CoNNELL, the Irish " Liberator." Probably about the year 
1830. The offence was on the part of O'Connell, while Peel 
was Secretary for Ireland, and consisted, it is believed, in the 
flippant remark, that the Secretary was " the son of a cotton- 
jenny." The fact of an agreement for a hostile meeti^^g became 
public, when the authorities interposed ; but the engagement was 
renewed, and some place on the Continent designated. As, 
however, O'Connell was arrested in London, and held to bail, 
they did not meet 

Pellew, Edward, and Theophilus Walsh- At or near 
Paris, in 1819. Both were officers' in the British army, and in 
the same regiment Pellew was killed ; he was of the noble 
house of Exmouth. 

Pendleton, Nathaniel. See Hamilton, Alexander. 

Pennant, Peter, an officer in the army of Anne, Queen of 
England. Challenge to Sir Thomas Prendergast Sir Thomas 
was Colonel of Pennant's regiment, and was invited to a combat, 
it would seem, without any specific offence, but on the general 
ground of that officer's " disgust" The call was declined, 
when Pennant resigned his commission, t 

Pennington, Captain. See Tolemache, John, 

Penruddock, George. In 1557. He was standard-bearer 
under the Earl of Pembroke, in the army of Queen Mary^ In 
the battle of St Quintin he engaged in single combat with a 
French nobleman, and gained much renown for his victory over 
him. His second son bore the title of Sir Edward Penruddock. 

Pepe, General, and Greneral Carascosa. In England, in 
1823. They met near Kew bridge, with swords. Pepe dis- 
abled his opponent by a thrust in the right shoulder. 

Percy, Edward. See Constable, Philip. 
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Perry, Oliver H., captain in the navy of the United States. 
See Heathj John. 

Perry, . See Bynum^ . 

Perry, . See Soule^ Neville, 

Petit, John, and George Roussell. Near Bologne, in 1851. 
The parties were Frenchmen or Belgians, but lived in England. 
They went to the Continent, with seconds, under a written agree- 
ment to fight a duel a mort^ or a duel in which one should fall. 
The first fire was to be at twenty-five paces, the second at 
twenty, the third at fifteen ; and thus reducing the distance at 
each fire five paces, they were to grapple, at last, breast to 
breast. Petit was shot through the heart, at fifteen paces ; his 
dead body was left on the field. 

Pettis, Spencer. See Biddle^ Thomas. 

Peyton, Sir Robert. Challenge, in 1681, to Mr. Williams, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Sir Robert, " having been 
brought upon his knees," and. expelled the House of Commons, 
sent a message to the Speaker, who, instead of answering it, 
complained to the Council. Sir Robert was committed to the 
Tower. 

Philip II., King of France. Challenge, in 1196, to Rich- 
ard I. ("of the lion heart"). King of England. Philip pro- 
posed that each should select ^ve champions to fight in lists, 
for trial of all matters of controversy between them. Richard 
accepted the offer, on condition that ehher king might be of the 
number. To this Philip objected. The quarrel dates from 
1191, when both kings were engaged in the Crusade ; they took 
the city of Acre, when Philip returned home in anger. Open 
war was declared between the two kingdoms in the year 1194. 

Phillips, Captain, and Sheppard. Both were officers 

in the British service' in India, an^ were in garrison at Bombay. 
The two gentlemen quarrelled about a very trivial matter, and, 
after weeks of correspondence, agreed upon terms of a duel. 
They fought at night, by the light of a lantern held by a black 
servant^ and without seconds. Phillips was killed on the spot. 
Sheppard was tried, and convicted of manslaughter. Phillips 
was the oflfender, one witness stating that he " thought " he had 
beard him speak lightly of Sheppard, on some occasion or other. 
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Psm£x?9* CstiCuiL. See 

FsriiTTH. CgAi^g.1, thft Iran ocaznr, and Xb. Huhpmi b i x. h 

l^If^ A '>i<»:l«»s a£i:r. Thrj ft, rirkin|^i il ilinli, ihw* 

P2i::^'n, Hznr. See ITM^Srii^ ffrnf— ■■ 

PscrsroY. See Pittmau, 

VicoTs^ M/>3rs. See Smle, Pierre^ 

Piiuo3r, . See Cmwk, ^. 

PiSTATOUT, Mom. See Agwesteam^ Moms, Segmr J*. 

Pitt, the Right Hooofrable Whxiaji, Prime IfiniiitM' of Eng- 
land, ami GftotGE Tiexxet, a inember of Parliament, Treasoier 
of the Navy, Pnmdeta of the Board of Control, and Master of 
the Mint fn 1796, oo Putney Common. Daring a debale in 
Parliament, Fitt imputed factious motires to Tiemej, and said 
that hiji course proved ^ intemperate rashness rather than per- 
sonal courage. Two shots were exchanged without effect oa 
eitFif;r side. Pitt fired a third time in the air, when the partiei 
sepanit/;d. 

F'lTTACfjs, of Mitylene, and Phrtnox, general of the Athe- 
nifin army. Ik;fore Christ, the year 547. The inhabitants of 
Mityl'inf;, Ijeing at war with the Athenians, placed Pittacus in 
command of their forces. To spare the blood of his coufitrymen, 
ho oflTurcd single combat to Phrynon, who accepted, and was 
slain. 

PiZARRo, IIkrnando. Scc Alvarddo, Don Diego. 

Pr.owDKN, Captain, of the family of Plowdens of Plowden, 
Nortlunnptormhire, England. He was killed in a duel, previous 
t(» tlin y(!ar 1H29. Flis father was an eminent chancery bar- 
riMt(jr, niid author of a History of Ireland ; one of his sisters 
innrriod Lord Dundonald. 

I'otiANi). In 1851. At Posen, a Polish school-boy, seventeen 
y(MirM c»r au;o — the account is — shot a school-fellow of thir- 
t«'fMi, in a <lii<^l, and was condemned to eighteen months^ impris- 
t>nnuM»t. Thrro othor boys, between the ages of thirteen and 
llOtMMi, wlu) actod OS seconds, and umpire, were tried, and 
noquittod. 

PoLiUNAC, tho Countess of, and the Lady Db Neslb. Iq 
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France, during the last century. These noble ladies, rivals in 
love, actually fought with pistols, for the honor of the possession 
of the handsome Due de Richelieu. 

PoLYNiCES, Prince of Thebes. See Eteocles, 

PoMFRET, the Earl of. According to Walpole, his lordship, 
in his freaks of madness or insanity, imagined that he was often in- 
sulted ; but he generally selected such persons to answer " as looked 
unlikely to resent," and would refuse his calls. At one time, he 
indulged the habit of inviting " gentlemen in the play-house, who 
he pretended had made faces at him." Once, unfortunately, he 
* fixed upon General Moyston, for having laughed at htm at Court, 
and demanded a meeting in Hyde Park. ' The General " denied 
having ever seen him there. " " O then it is very well," said 
Pomfret. " No, it is not," replied Moyston. " You have dis- 
turbed me when I had been in bed but three hours, and now you 
shall give me satisfaction." The Earl begged to be excused. 
Walpole relates, also, that a Mr. Robinson used to say publicly 
that he often got Lord Pomfret as far as Hyde Park Corner, but 
never beyond. 

After an interval of several years, the Earl's mania for chal- 
lenging persons by whom he fancied he had been wronged re- 
turned. In 1780 he gave an invitation to the Duke of Grafton 
for an affront offered to him a long time previously, and while 
his Grace was a minister of the crown. The Duke declared his 
innocence, and put him off; but he came back two days after- 
wards, and in a second message renewed his demand for satis- 
faction; The* Duke, instead of fighting, turned him over to a 
magistrate. 

PoNTGiBAUD, Mous. See Boutevilhy Count Francis de. 

Pope, Henry C, and John T. Gray. In Indiana, 1849. 
Both were citizens of Louisville, Kentucky. Pope had been a 
captain in the army of the United States ; he was the challenger. 
Gray selected shot guns, loaded with single balls, at twenty 
paces. Pope fell, mortally wounded : he was placed on a bed, 
and carried homeward in a boat : he expired before the boat 
arrived at Louisville. 

Porter, Thomas. See Bellasses^ Sir Henry, 

PoTEMKiN, a Russian Prince and Field Marshal, and Alexis 
Orliff. Probably soon after the year 1776. These person- 
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you doQ^t beat a retreat in less time than it takes old Heath 
to hang a Tory, you are a gone dog.^* The officer turned and 
fled. 

The second was with a British officer, and a prisoner on 
parole. Ofiended at some remarks of the Greneral, a challenge ' 
was given and accepted. As the challenged party, Putnam, 
agreed to select the weapon, and appear at a place which he 
named, with arms for both. The officer found him there, seated 
near a bcurrel, — apparently containing powder, — smoking his 
pipe. 

The General requested him to take a seat on the other side 
of the cask ; and, remarking that ^^ there was an equal chance 
for both of them,'^ set fire to a match which communicated with 
the contents of the barrel. The officer looked at the match a 
moment, as the fire approached the supposed powder, and then 
departed. 

As he retired, Putnam exclaimed : " You are just as brave 
a man as I took you to be ; this is nothing but a banrel of onions, 
with a few grains of powder on the head, to try you by. But 
you don't like the smell." 

QuELUS, . See Antraguetj . 

Radcliffe, Robert, of Foxdenton Hall, County of Lancaster, 
England, and a captain in the Duke of Monmouth's regiment, 

and . In 1685. Radclifie was slain, and his remains 

buried in Talton Chapel. 

Rascsat, David., See Rea, Lord Donald. 

Ramsay, Sir George, and Captain Macrae. I suppose, in the ^ 
latter part of the last century. Sir Greorge fell ; leaving no issue, 
he was succeeded by his brother, who died in 1807. 

Randall, . See Fox, . 

Randolph, John. See Clay^ Henry. 

Ravitdon, Lord. See Richmond^ Duke of. 

Rea, C, and W. P. £vans. In 1854, in Mississippi, with 
rifles. The former an editor ; the latter a lawyer. £vans the 
challenger. At the third or fourth fire Rea was shot in both 
thighs. 

Rea, Donald, Lord, and David Ramsay. In 1631. This 
was a judicial duel. The arrangements were made by the Lord 
23 



Higb Constable and Earl Marshal of Eogland. But King 
Charles revoked his cominissioo, and effected an accommodation 
without bloodshed. 

Ready, W. G , and A. L. Snowdbn . In Pennsylvania, in 
1854, with rifles. Both students of Jefferson College. Iteady 
the challenger. 

Recalde, Don Inigo de. See Loyola^ IgntUius. 

Rector, Colonel Wharton. See Conway^ General. 

Reed, General. See Allstans. 

Reed, Judge. See Brooks^ Waller. 

Reeve, Zephaniah. Challenge, probably about the year 1734, 
to Robert Henley, afterwards Lord Keeper, L#ord Chancellor, 
Baron Henley, and Earl of Northington. Reeve was a Quaker; 
and provoked and offended at Henley ^s course of cross-examina- 
tion while he was on the stand as a witness in a court at Bristol, 
he so far forgot the pacific tenets of bis sect, as to send him a 
message, after the manner of the world, demanding honorable 
satisfaction, or an apology. 

Henley " was by no means wanting in courage, but, sensible 
that he had exceeded the bounds of professional license, and 
anxious to escape the- ridicule of going into the field with such an 
antagonist, very readily adopted the latter alternative." The 
" broad-brimmed " duellist dined with Henley, after he became 
Lord Chancellor, in company with a party of noblemen and 
members of the House of Commons, when his Lordship related 
the story, to the great diversion of his guests. 

Retz, Cardinal de, of France. He flourished in the seven- 
teenth century, when, according to his own account, challenges 
passed at the altar among officiating priests of noble birth. His 
amours and affairs of honor were numerous After taking 
orders, and while known as the Abbe de Gondii, he was engaged 
in two duels in one day. 

Ribaumont, Eustace de, a French knight. See Edward III.^ 
King of England. 

Richard I., King of England, surnamed " Ccmr de Lion^ 
Challenge, in 1191 or the year following, to Isaac, Emperor of 
Cyprus. In battle, Richard, dashing into the ranks of the enemy, 
where Isaac was conspicuous by his gilded armor and royal in* 
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signia, cried out, ^' What ho! lord Emperor! Come, if thou 
darest, and meet me hand to hand." But Isaac turned the rein 
of his horse, and fled in advance of his flying army. (See also 
Philip II: of France.) 

Richard II., King of England. Two challenges ; one in the 
day of power, the other in his fall. The first to Charles, King 
of France, towards the close of the fourteenth century. Richard 
claimed the French crown, and proposed to terminate the con- 
troversy with his rival, first, by a personal combat between them- 
selves ; second, by a combat between themselves, with three of 
their uncles on each side ; or, third, by a general battle. But 
Charles disliked all, and accepted of neither. In the year 1399 
the monarch was imprisoned and deposed. In the Tower, pjre- 
vious to resigning the crown, he had an interview with the Duke 
of Lancaster (who succeeded him as Henry IV.) and with several 
other noblemen. After a fierce quarrel with the Duke Aumerle, 
who called Richard " a liar," and threw down his bonnet as a 
defiance, the fallen king turned to Henry, and asked, " Why 
am I in confinement, and under a guard of armed men, and 
what do you mean to do with me ? " Henry replied, "You 
are my lord and king, but the Council of the realm have deter- 
mined to keep you in confinement till the decision of Parlia- 
ment." Richard, swearing a great oath, demanded his wife : 
told in answer, that he could not see the Queen, he indulged in 
the most passionate exclamations ; and finally, casting his bonnet 
at the feet of the nobles present, as a gage, offered to fight any 
four of them. His challenge was not heeded. 

RicHAED III. and the Earl of Richmond, who succeeded as 
Henry VII. Battle of Bosworth, in 1485. Ere the field was 
lost, Richard determined to engage his rival in single combat, in 
the hope that the death of either would decide the day ; and, 
having slain Sir William Brandon, the Earl's standard-bearer, 
and dismounted Sir John Cheyney, he finally executed his pur- 
pose so far as to commence the contest, which, fortunately per- 
haps for the Earl, was interrupted by Sir William Stanley, who 
with a body of troops surrounded the tyrant, and put an end to 
his guilty life. Shakespeare refers to the incident in the well- 
kuown passage, in which Richard speaks for the last time : — 

" Slave, I have set my life upon a cast. 
And I will stand the hazard of the die ; 
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I think there be six Bichmonds in the field ; 
Five have I slain to-day, instead ofTRm: — 
A horse I a horse ! my kingdom for a horse 1 " 

Richardson, Thomas R., of Ohio, and . Richardson 

was a lieutenant in the United States army, and was killed. 

RiCHEBOURG, Mons., an officer of di^goons in the army of 
France. A duellist of much notoriety. His career as a mili- 
tary man wsis at last interrupted, and he was compelled to aban- 
don Europe. He came to America about the year 1716, and 
his name appears at that period m the annals of Louisiana. 

Richelieu, Louis Francois Arm and de Plessis, Due de, 
Marshal of France. An extraordinary being from first to last. 
While an infant (in 1696) he was so small and feeble, that his 
life was preserved by keeping him in a box filled with cotton. 
As he grew to manhood, he acquired the showy graces which 
captivate persons of frivolous minds, and became the darling of 
the ladies of the French court, and some of them fought duels 
for the possession of Jiis person. Richelieu was destitute of 
honor, morals, and religion : he was a reckless duellist, and a 
systematic and heartless seducer. In a word, he was one of the 
most profligate and corrupt men of the profligate and corrupt 
courts of his times. But he lived until the year 1788, and to 
the age of ninety-two. 

His duel with the Count de Gace, in 1716, was among his 
earliest and desperate encounters : both parties were committed 
to the Bastille. His licentious pleasures " were now and then " 
interrupted by afiairs with the sword, for a considerable part of 
his subsequent career. While an inmate of the Bastille, the 
third time, in 1719, and for a political ofl^ence, female influence 
obtained his removal from a dungeon to comfortable apartments, 
and permission to take a daily walk on the top of his prison. 
As he paced the ramparts, a procession of elegant carriages, 
filled with women, — the high-born dames of France, — who 
notoriously were or hnd been his mistresses, passed slowly back- 
ward and forward in front of the spot where he was, and an 
intercourse of signs was kept up between him and these unscru- 
pulous fair ones, until the hour allotted expired. Six years later, 
when restored to favor, and sent ambassador to Vienna, the 
horses of his retinue (of seventy-five carriages) were shod with 
silver, in such a manner as that the shoes should fall oflT, to be 
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picked up by the pfTpulace. ' And yet Richelieu was an ignorant 
man, and could not even spell correctly. 

Richmond, Duke of, and Lord Lauderdale. In England, 
1792. His lordship, a few days previously, fought with General 
Benedict Arnold. 

Richmond, Duke of, and the Duke of York. At Wimbledon, 
England, in 1789, with pistols. The Duke of Richmond at this 
time was known as Colonel Lenox. The difficulty related to some 
words said to have been spoken at Daubigny's Club, of which 
Lenox required of his royal highness an explanation or retraction. 
The Duke of York refused, but expressed a willingness to waive 
the privileges of his rank. The two noble combatants were ac- 
companied to the ground by Lords Rawdon and Winchelsea, 
who certified that " both behaved with the utmost coolness and 
intrepidity." At the word " Fire ! " Lenox obeyed, and his bullet 
grazed the hair of the royal Duke, who discharged his weapon 
in the air. 

-Mr. Rush (when Minister from the United States to Eng- 
land) was told by Mr. Coke, thjttt the Queen, on the evening fol- > 
lowing the duel between her son and Lenox (as related above), 
" met the latter in one of the court circles, and was more than 
usually gracious, offering him her hand as she first addressed 
him." 

The affair with the Duke of York, according to Harrington, 
involved Lenox in another duel. It seems that Theophilus Swift, 
an Irish lawyer who practised in the English courts, took it into 
his head that the meeting in question was a personal offence to 
every gentleman in England, and that every man who loved the 
reigning family was bound to challenge Lenox, until he should 
be killed. Acting upon this strange conceit, he sent a message 
to Lenox, for having the arrogance to fire at the king's son. 
Lenox had never seen or heard of Swift, but still accepted the 
call. In the combat, the barrister was shot through the body ; 
was carried home; made his will; expected to die. But he 
recovered ; and a guest at the first levee of Lenox (who mean- 
time had succeeded to the title of Duke of Richmond) as the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland,* he said, on being presented, that ^' the 



* He was appointed to Ireland in 1807, and was then a general in the 
nny, 

1819. 



finny, and enjoyed f^reat popularity in the service: subscquentlvt he was 
Governor-General of British America, and died at Montreal, Canada, in 
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last time he had the honor of waiting on his grace, as Colooel 
Lenox, he received better entertainment, for tlmt his grace had 
given him a ball ! " " True," replied the Duke, with a smile, 
" and now that I am Lord Lieutenant, the least I can do is to 
give you a brace of them " ; and in due time Swift was invited 
to attend two balls at his grace^s palace. 

Richmond, Earl of. See Richard III. 

RiDGWAY, RoBEKT. See Davis^ S. G. 

RiKER, R. See Clinton^ De Witt. 

RoBEET, Prince. See William the Conqueror. 

RoBiNUS NovELLus. See Gahazzo. 

Rok3HESTEE, JoHN WiLMOT, Earl of. The witty and profli- 
gate nobleman and poet, according to Dr. Johnson, " was re- 
proached with slinking away in street quarrels, and leaving his 
companions to shift as they could without him " : and he adds, 
that " Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, has left a story of his 
refusal to fight him." 

RoGAAE, Herman. See Trench^ Baron Frederic. 

Rohan, Chevalier de. See Voltaire. 

RoLLiN, Mons. Ledru, and Mons. Deujoy. In France, 1849. 
The former fired : the pistol of the latter " hung fire " : the 
seconds interposed. 

Roman, Charles, and W.- H. Bowlingly. In 1854, near 
Mobile. The latter wounded ; the former son of ex-Grovemor 
Roman. 

RoMiLLY, Sir Samuel. See.MciVamara, John. 

Roper, Colonel, and Lieutenant William Poe Purefot. In 
1794. Purefoy was an officer in Roper's regiment, and for 
some excesses on a festive occasion was severely reprimanded. 
The Lieutenant resented this so much, that the Colonel felt com- 
pelled to transfer the case to a court-martial. The result was, 
that the court dismissed Purefoy from the army, and rendered 
him incapable of serving again : the sentence was read in his 
presence, at the head of the regiment. More indignant than 
ever, he went to the colonel, and told him that he was a coward, 
a ruffian, and a scoundrel ; and afterwards, on the same day, 
asked him to agree to a meeting, and shook a whip over his 
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ioad. Roper, finally, and by advice of those who repre- 
sented that Purefoy no longer belonged to the army, and main- 
tained the standing of a gentleman, sent a hostile message. 
They accordingly met. Roper was shot dead on the field. Pure- 
foy was tried and acquitted. 

Rose, Stephen, of Georgia, and . At Washington, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1810. Rose was an officer in the army of the 
United States, and was slain. 

Rossi, , son of Count of. See Canino^ Charles Bona' 

parte^ Prince of, 

RossLYN, Earl of. See Boswell^ Sir Alexander. 

RoTHSAY, Duke of. Challenge to King Henry IV. of Eng- 
land, I suppose in the year 1410. Henry had invaded Scotland. 
Rothsay's cartel was to meet the monarch in personal combat, 
with three hundred, two hundred, or one hundred nobles on each 
side. Henry declined. 

RowE, Edward. See May^ Colonel, 

RuGGLES, . See Harris., John S. 

RuMiGNY, General. See Dulong^ Mons, 

Russell, A. C, and Captain Folsom. In California, 1851. 
Two shots exchanged. The affair settled on the ground, by ad- 
vice of Captain Marcy, one of the seconds. 

Russell, George. See Petit^ John, 

Rust, Colonel, and Judge Stidger. In California, 1853. The 
first, editor of the Express^ the latter of the Herald, newspaper. 
Stidger was slightly wounded. - 

Rutherford and Cahill. In Scotland, in 1811. They were 
officers in the same regiment ; the former a captain, the latter a 
surgeon. Cahill, contrary to the regulations of the mess, and 
when unwell, carried a file of newspapers to his room. This 
caused a trifling dispute at the mess. Cahill, when informed of 
this by a friend of Rutherford, laughed, and said, ^' the complaint 
must have arisen from personal pique,'' and when pressed to 
explain his meaning, he added, that ^' he believed that Ruther- 
ford had a personal pique against him.'' The captain was of- 
fended, and, as Cahill offered no explanation, a meeting was 
ananged for the same evening. They fought ^^ in a quarry, or- 
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some such miserable place,'' attended by two very young men 
as seconds. On the ground, Cahill was afforded an opportunity 
to apologize. He refused. Rutherford fell, mortally wounded. 
Cahill was tried and acquitted. 

' Rys, Howell ap. See Grriffith of Gronw. 

S. and L. In 1780. The former a lieutenant, and the latter 
a volunteer, in the army of the Revolution. Mr. L. fell, and in- 
stantly expired. 

Sackville, Lord George, and Governor George Johnstone. 
In England, 1770, in Hyde Park, with pistols. Johnstone called 
his lordship " a coward " in the House of Commons. Sackville 
was accompanied by the Hon. Thomas Townshend ; Johnstone, 
by Sir James Lowther. Two shots exchanged ; one of John- 
stone^s balls struck his antagonist's pistol. 

Sackville, Sir George. See Bruce^ Lard Edward. 

Saladin, or Salaheddin Yuseph Ben Ayeb, Sultan of Egjrpf 
and Syria, in the' twelfth century, and in the time of the Cru- 
sade. Challenge to Richard I. of England, to meet him in 
single combat, between the two armies, to decide at once their 
pretensions to the Holy Land. 

The story is a fable, but its author designed it for a veritable 
narrative. It finds a place in these pages, as some other legends 
have done, to relieve the reader from the continual perusal of the 
real and the sad. 

The tale, related in the fewest words, is this : that Saladin, 
with his defiance, sent Coeur de Lion the present of a war- 
horse, which he supposed that monarch would ride in the ex- 
pected duel ; that this horse was the foal of a mare which Saladin 
himself intended to ride ; that both animals, by means of con- 
jurations, were possessed of devils, which devils were to insure 
the Saracen the victory : for the mare was instructed to neigh, 
and the foal at the neighing was taught to kneel and suck her. 
But the devils were outwitted. An angel warned Richard in a 
dream of the plot devised for his destruction, and not only so, 
/but drove the devil out of his horse ; and, to make everything 
sure, filled the animal's ears with wax, so that it could not hear. 
With an evil spirit on one side, and a good spirit on the other, 
the Sahicen and the Briton met in deadly encounter. At the 
decisive moment, Saladin's mare " neighed till she shook the 
ground for miles around " ; yet Richard's horse did not obey the 
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signal. The result was, that Saladin was dismounted and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life ; while the Christians made awful 
havoc in his army. 

Sands, Joshua. See Bassett^ Willis H. 

Saegent, . See TFycr, James. 

Sartiges, Mons., Minister of France to the United States. See 
Barney^ John. 

- Sartorious, Senor, and Seuor Gomusio. In Cuba, in 1854, 
with swords. Both wounded. The first, postmaster at Havana ; 
the latter, an officer of the customs. The Captain-Greneral, dis- 
pleased with their conduct, sentenced them to imprisonment in 
the Moro Castle, and to suspension from office for a short term. 

ScHAFFER, Captain. See Wei her ed^ S. 

Schooler, William, of London. He wounded his antagonist 
in a duel, and fled to Holland ; but came finally to Massachusetts, 
leaving his wife in England. In America he led a vicious life. 
A particular offence brought his career to an end. Undertaking to 
conduct Mary Sholy — a poor maid — from Newbury to the Pis- 
cataqua River, he abandoned h^r to perish. It was believed that 
he violated and murdered her. He was executed in Boston, in 
1633. " There were some ministers and others," says Win- 
throp, " who thought the evidence not sufficient to take away his 
life." 

ScoTT, , editor of the London Magazine, and Me. Chris- 
tie, barrister at law. In England, 1821. The quarrel was origi- 
nally between Mr. Scott and Mr. Lockhart. The latter, offended 
at some of Scott's literary articles, made a call for a hostile meet- 
ing, which was declined, without a previous denial that Lock- 
hart was the editor of Blackwood'* s Magazine. In the course of 
the difficulty, a misunderstanding arose between Scott and Chris- 
tie, who was Lockhart's Intended second. This resulted in a 
duel at Chalk Farm hy moonlight. Scott was mortally wounded. 
A coroner's jury found a verdict of wilful murder. The survivor 
and the seconds were tried and acquitted. 

Scott, Giovanni, and . Near New Orleans, in 1853. 

Scott was wounded in a duel with knives, was carried to the 
Charity Hospital, where he partially recovered, and was dis- 
ckurged. He returned and died. 
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Scott, William fl. See Smith, Peter. 

Scott, Walter, Laird of Raeburn, and Pringle of Crighton. 
In Scotland, year 1707. Scott was slain. His family is a branch 
of the family of Scott of Harden, immortalized by giving birth 
to the author of Waverley. 

Seaton, Colonel. See Gtuiavua, IL^ King of Sweden. 

Segur, Ck>unt See Gourgaud, Baron de. 

Sforza, Francesco, Duke of Milan. Challenge to Gentile 
Leonissa, general of the forces of Venice. In the year 1452. 
The two countries were at war. A campaign had been wasted 
in manoeuvres, in which each commander exhausted his skill in 
eluding the other ; when Sforza despatched a^ herald to the Vene* 
tian camp, bearing a bloody gauntlet, and an invitation to a 
pitched battle. The cartel was formal, and was formally an- 
swered. The defiance was accepted, and the herald returned 
with two gauntlets and two lances dipped in blood, as pledges of 
Leonissa's faith. Arrangements were made as for a combat in 
the lists, and in accordance with the rules of chivalry. But na 
battle occurred. Sforza displayed his line on the appointed 
ground, on the appointed day ; but could not see the troops of 
Venice, because of a dense fog, and could not advance, beicause 
of a heavy rain ; yet he claimed the victory. Retiring to his 
quarters, he suspended Leonissa^s gauntlets on a column which 
he erected on the plain. But his whole claim €is victor rested on 
his offer to fight, in his message by the herald. 

Sene, Howell, and Owen Glynder. Two Welch chief- 
tains, who, in their extreme enmity, met in single combat Sene 
was slain ; the hollow tree in which his body was concealed 
stood until 1813. A descriptive poem, entitled The l^irWs 
Blasted Tree, by the Rev. Mr. Warrington, is printed in the 
Notes of Scott's Marmion, to illustrate a passage in the intro- 
duction to the sixth canto. 

Sevigne, the Marquis de, of France, and . In 1651. 

Sevigne was slain ; his wife, Maria de Rabutin, a French woman 
of rank, refused to marry again, and devoted her life to letters, 
and to the edilcation of a son and daughter. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of. See Momington, Earl of. 

Shelburne, the Earl of, and Mr. Fullarton, member of Pa^ 
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Mr. Fullartoo compklDed of the mmeaulemmmlikf behavior of tha 
E^rl of Sbelbume, ^ who,^ be affirmed, ^ witb all the aiisio* 
cratic insoleooe that marks thai oobleman^s character, had in 
effect dared to say, that he and his re^ment were as ready to 
act against the liberties of Englaod as against her enemies.'^'* 

Mr. Fox, in interrupting Mr. Fullarton^s invective against the 
Earl, referred to the impossibility of knowing whether the ^*ords 
so bitterly commented on were really spoken or not ; and pro« 
tested against the course the afiair had taken, which, if continued 
in thai body, would put an end to all freedom of debate ; for, if 
it were once admitted as a principle, that a personal affront waa 
offered to gentlemen whenever their names and conduct \v^ro 
mentioned, the most essential of all the rights of Parliament 
would be lost. 

The hostile meeting occurred two days afterwards. Mr. FuU 
larton was attended by Lord Balcarras ; the Earl, by Lord Fn>d- 
erick Cavendish. The first fire was without eiioct; at tho 
second, Mr. Fullarton^s ball passed through some papor in tho 
Earfs pocket, and lodged in his thigh. Mr. Fullarton, aoolng 
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that his lordship was wounded, advanced and demanded a con- 
cession. The Earl, who had not discharged his second pistol, 
replied, that " he did not come there to make concessions," and 
desired Mr. Fullarton to take his position again. As soon as the 
latter had resumed his place, the Earl fired his weapon in the 
air. The seconds then interposed. 

Sir James Lowther, on the afternoon of the day of the duel, 
called the attention of the House to the subject, on the ground 
assumed previously by Mr. Fox ; and proposed an inquiry, with 
a view of putting an end to combats between the members, in 
consequence of words uttered in debate. The discussion was 
continued by gentlemen on both sides, in a manner so excited 
that Mr. Fox and an official personage of rank were nearly in- 
volved in a quarrel ; but it terminated without any definite action 
on the part of the House, as proposed by Sir James. 

Lord Shelburne, on his recovery, received many flattering con- 
gratulations from different parts of the country. The duel be- 
tween Mr. Fox and Mr; Adam was still fresh in the public mind : 
and, so rapidly followed by another, gave some countenance to 
the apprehension, both in and out of Parliament, that political 
differences of opinion were to be settled quite too often with the 
sword and the pistol. There was a singular coincidence in the 
two affairs. Both were for similar cause. While, relates Wal- 
pole, " The Earl was wounded in the groin, just where Charles 
Fox was, on which Sir George Saville said wittily, that Nolan 
and Fullarton had tried not only to cut off them, but their poster- 
ity. It was odd that the same pistol gave both wounds, for Adam 
had borrowed Fullarton's." 

Sheppard, . Se6 Phillips, Captain. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, and Captain Thomas Mathews. 
In England, 1772. Two duels. The principal incidents are 
as follows. Sheridan's brother Charles loved Miss Linley. 
Mathews, who was a married man, persecuted her with dishon- 
orable addresses, and finally, as a means to accomplish his vile 
purposes, threatened to ruin her reputation. The terrified girl 
confided het distresses to Richard Brinsley, who, it now ap- 
peared, cherished an honorable passion for her himself. She re- 
solved to seek refuge in FrancCvin a convent^ Sheridan, if not 
the adviser, became the partner, of her flight. Soon afler their 
arrival upon the Continent, they were married near Calais. 

Charles Sheridan, on hearing of the course of the loyers, was 
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angry ; while Mathews was furious almost to an avowal of the 
designs which he had entertained, and which were frustrated hy 
the elopement. Sheridan and his hride soon returned to En^ 
land. Meantime, Mathews nearly involved himself in a duel 
with Charles. A formal challenge was sent by Richard Brins- 
ley, which was accepted. The parties met, attended by Mr. 
Ewart and Captain Knight, in the room of a public house, in 
the evening, with swords. Mr. Ewart, Sheridan's friend, " took 
lights up in his hands,'' and, directly after entering the apart- 
ment, the combat commenced. In Sheridan's account of the 
affair, he states that Mathews called out twice or thrice, ^*'Ibeg 
my Ufe^'* ; — a fact which the Captain denied. Sheridan says 
also, that Knight, as soon as the combatants were parted, re- 
marked, " There^ he has begged his life^ and now there is an 
end of it,'*'* A controversy ensued before the parties separated, 
and Sheridan broke his antagonist's sword, ^^ and flung the hilt 
to the other end of the room." 

Mathews retired to his estate in Wales, and " found himself 
universally shunned." Mr. Bamett, a gentleman who resided 
near him, commiserating his condition, advised a second meet- 
ing, and offered to bear a message. Mathews accepted the 
overture, and Barnett posted at once to Bath, when the terms of 
another duel were speedily arranged. 

Mathews was attended by Barnett, and Sheridan by a young 
gentleman of the name of Paumier. They met at Kingsdown, 
about four miles from Bath, in the morning, " before it was 
quite daylight." The fight was severe, perhaps disgraceful. 
" Both their swords breaking upon the first lunge, they threw 
each other down, and with the broken pieces hacked at each 
other, rolling upon the groynd, the seconds standing by, quiet 
spectators." Sheridan received several wounds in his breast and 
sides, and was dangerously hurt. Mathews escaped with a 
single and a slight wound. In this affair, as in the first, the 
parties did not agree in their statement of facts, and published 
contradictory accounts ; though, in the last, the narrative drawn 
up by the second of Mathews appears to have met the concur- 
rence of Paumier, except in a " few immaterial circumstances." 
In this narrative, Bamett states that, af\er Sheridan's sword was 
broke. Captain Paumier called out to him, " My dear Sheridan, 
beg your life, and I will be yours for ever " ; to which, and to a 
similar request from Barnett himself, Sheridan replied, " JVo, 
hy Gody I ii^on'^." The nature of the second combat sufficiently 
24 
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appears from Bamett's discourse about Mathew^s disengaging his 
sword from Mr. Sheridan^s body ; by the relation of another wound 
against one of Sheridan^s ribs or breast-bone ; by the account 
of the closing ; of the tripping up of Sheridan^s heels ; of a skin 
wound or two in his neck ; of the beating in his face, either with 
the fist or the hilt of a sword, d&c, &,c. 

Shrewsbury, the Earl of, and the Duke of Buckingham. In 
England, year 1668. Persons of rank have sometimes been, 
are, very corrupt ; but the details of this duel are almost too 
monstrous for credence. The Duke's career was filled with 
intrigues, amours, and other deeds of profligacy ; and at least 
one of the objects of his licentious indulgence was, it would 
seem, as debased as himself. In consequence of adultery with 
Lady Shrewsbury, he met her husband in single combat Sir 
Jones Jenkins, Captain Hoi man, Lord Bernard Howard, and Sir 
John Talbof, were the seconds. These four gentlemen fought, 
as well as their principals. Not one, of the six combatants es- 
, caped unharmed. Shrewsbury and Jenkins were killed ; Talbot 
was severely, and Buckingham, Holman, and Howard were 
slightly, wounded. 

Buckingham and Lady Shrewsbury had lived in open adultery ; 
and the account is that, during the duel, in the dress of a page, 
she held her paramour's horse in a thicket near by, to insure 
speedy and successful flight, in case he should succeed in slaying 
her husband. It is said, too, that she was conveyed to Bucking- 
ham's house, was introduced by him to the Duchess ; that she 
went to his bed the very night which followed the fatal meeting, 
and slept with him, he wearing the shirt in which he fought, 
stained with his own and Shrewsbury's blood. 

SiDjiEY, Sir Philip. Challenge to the Earl of Oxford : ac- 
cording to one authority, in the year 1573, but probably about 
1580. The Earl, a favorite of Queen Elizabeth, and a son-in- 
law of her minister, Burleigh, presuming on his position, called 
Sir Philip " a puppy," at a tournament, in presence of the 
French ambassador. Sidney replied, that ^' all the world knew 
that dogs were the parents of puppies," and added his defiance. 
The Earl was disinclined to fight. The Privy Council attempted 
to adjust the difliculty ; but Sidney insisted upon an apology or 
a duel, and the effort failed. The Queen was then made ac- 
quainted with the case, and interposed her commands. In her 
interview with the insulted Sidney, she reminded him of the 
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*^ difierence betweeb earls and private gentlemen '^ ; to which 
he said that, though Oxford was "Na great lord, yet he was no 
lord over him." 

Displeased with the course of the Queen, Sir Philip retired to 
the country, and amused himself with the composition of the 
celebrated romance of Arcadia. But he returned to court, 
and was distinguished in jousts and tournaments. 

Simons, Colonel Maurice, and Major William Clay Snipes. 
In 1786, in the United States. Snipes was the challenger : Si- 
mons had given testimony in sl court of justice which offended 
him. Simons was killed. Snipes was tried for murder, and 
convicted of manslaughter. At the trial, one of the judges said, 
that the challenge was for '' a most unwarrantable cause " ; and 
another, that he considered the ^^ crime as amounting to mur- 
der " ; but these opinions were disregarded by the jury, under 
the powerful appeals of Snipers counsel. 

Singer, . See Smithy . 

Skelton, Frank, "a boisterous, joking, fat young man," 
and an exciseman. In Ireland, about 1783. The exciseman 
(as Barrington relates the story) put the but end of a whip 
down Skelion's throat, while that worthy was drunk, and asleep 
with his mouth open, at table; and, insisting that snoring at 
dinner was a personal offence to every gentleman of the com- 
pany, would make no apology. 

Skelton was unwilling to fight; the exciseman, said he, 
'' can snuff a candle with his pistol-ball ; and I am as big as a 
hundred dozen of candles.'* But there was no escape for the 
" fat young man." They met on the green of Maryborough, in 
the presence of hundreds of the town people. The seconds gave 
each of the combatants a brace of pistols. Skelton cocked and 
fired the two in his hands, before the exciseman could discharge 
one, and inflicted a wound each fire ; and having performed this 
valorous feat, fled ; but was pursued by his second, and dragged 
back. The exciseman was so badly hurt that he could not 
stand, and it was proposed to strap him to a tree ; but the ^' fat 
young man " objected. The affair ended for the time. But the 
exciseman, on his recovery, sent a challenge for a second duel. 
As Skelton, by the rules, was entitled to a choice of weapons, 
he selected X ^*'Jists " ; and, said he, " By the powers, you 
ganger, I '11 give you such a basting, that your nearest relations 
sha'n't know you." The exciseman disliked a fight with " fists." 
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Skelton would not change the weapon, and the matter was 
dropped. 

Skinner, Alexander, of Maryland, a surgeon in the war of 
the Revolution. A man of humor, of eccentric mind and manners. 
In person, in love of good cheer, and in aversion to the turmoil 
of hattle, he was not unlike Falstaff. But he had no disinclination 
to single combat, and killed his man in a duel. When rallied on 
the subject of his excessive disinclination to the din and dangers 
of strife by armies, and his course in defence of his honor, he 
used to reply that it did not become Aim, set apart as he was to 
take care of the sick and wounded, to ape the airs and duty of 
those who were in commission for the express purpose of fighting. 

Smith and Miller, both Majors in the service of the United 
States. In 1827. 

Smith and Singer. In Kentucky, 1849, with pistols, at 
eleven paces. The former a lawyer, the latter a schoolmaster. 
Both wounded. The " assembled crowd gave three cheers," as 
the parties quitted the ground. 

Smith, General. See Freeman, General. 

Smith, Lieutenant, British army. See Downing, Lieutenant, 
Navy of the United States. 

Smith, Captain John, Army of the United States. See 
Stuart, Colonel. 

Smith, John, the " Father of Virginia," and Lord Tubbisha, 
and two other Turks. Early in the seventeenth, or near the 
close of the sixteenth century, while Smith was in the service of 
Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria. During the siege of Regal, 
the Turks gave a challenge to any single officer of the Austri- 
ans, saying that the Lord Turbisha would fight a Christian, 
" for the diversion of the ladies." 

The choice, in the Austrian camp, was by lot, and fell upon 
Smith, who fought, and slew the Turk, " within sight of the 
ladies" assembled on the ramparts, and carried his head to 
camp. Thereupon, a friend of Turbisha sent a particular defi- 
ance to^ Smith, who, to divert the Turkish ladies still further, 
accepted it, met his antagonist, and killed him also. The victor 
then sent a message to the fair spectators, that, if bent on still 
another combat for their amusement, they were welcome to his 
head, provided they would find a champion to take it Bonamle- 
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gro accordingly appeared. In this contest Smith was dismount- 
ed, and nearly overcome ; but, regaining his saddle, he inflicted 
a mortal wound, and was thus a third time victorious. 

Smith, J. Calet. See Broderick^ D, C. 

Smith, Peteh, and William H. Scott. In California, 1853, 
with pistols, at eight paces. Smith was killed at the second fire. 
He was a son of Judge Pinckney Smith of Mississippi, an officer 
under Colonel Jefferson Davis in the war with Mexico, and, as 
is said, connected, subsequently, with Lopez in the expedition 
against Cuba. He was but twenty-four years of age. 

Smith, W. S. See Clinton, DeWitt. 

Smtth, associate editor of a newspaper published at Augusta, 
Georgia, and Db. Thomas, of the same place. In South Caro- 
lina, 1851. Thomas, as is stated, gave offence in an article pub- 
lished in another newspaper. Smyth was severely wounded at 
the third fire. 

Snipes, William Clay, Major. See Simons, Colonel Mau* 
rice. 

Snowden, a. L. See Ready, W. G. 

SoissoNS, Count of. See Angouleme, Charles of Valois, 
Duke. 

SoMERS, Richard, a lieutenant in the navy of the United 
States. A man of a mild and affectionate disposition ; but it is 
related that he fought three duels in one day, and that, wounded 
in the two first, he fought the third seated on the ground. He 
perished in the Intrepid fire-ketch, before Tripoli, in 1804. 

Sophanes of Athens. See Euryhates of Argos. 

SoTOMATOR, Alonzo de, a Spanish cavalier, and the Chevaliei* 
Bayard. In the year 1503. While the French were in Apulia, 
Bayard defeated a Spanish corps, and made their leader, Soto- 
mayor, prisoner. The captive cavalier was well treated ; but he 
violated his parole by flight, and declared that Bayard had be- 
haved uncourteously towards him. Bayard denied the accusa- 
tion, and defied Sotomayor to single combat, on horse or on foot 
They met on foot with sword and dagger. The Spaniard was 
slain. 

SouLE, Neville, and the Duke d'Alba. In Spain, 1853. 
The former, son of the Minister of the United States to Spain ; 
24* 
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the latter, a connection by marriage of Louis Napoleon, Emperor 
of France. 

Whether the immediate origin of this affair was in a remark of 
pleasantry, or in an expression of grave import, may be consid- 
ered as somewhat uncertain. At a ball at Madrid, given by the 
Marquis de Turgot, the French ambassador, the parties to this 
duel, and the father and mother of Mr. Soule, were present } and 
the Duke likened Mrs. Soule, in her son^s hearing, to one of two 
very different ladies in history. 

One version is, that his grace said, " Look at Margaret of 
Burgundy ! " another, " Look at Mary of Burgundy ! *' Accord- 
ing to the statement of M. Alfred Mercier, the words uttered were 
the former ; but Mrs. Soule's costume was not that of Margaret 
of Burgimdy, for, says M. Mercier, " my sister wore a dress of 
blue velvet decoletie with gold lace flounces, and a torsade with 
golden tassels on her head." 

The two gentlemen met with swords. Mr. Soule was attended 
by Colonel Milans del Bosch, and by Mr. Perry, Secretary of the 
American legation ; the Duke, by General J. de la Concha, and 
the Count of Puionrostro. " After a combat of thirty minutes," 
says M. Mercier, " without result, the seconds intervened and de- 
clared honor satisfied ; the duel ended, and the principals shook 
hands." 

Several minute accounts of this duel are before me, but, unable 
to reconcile the discrepancies which exist between them, I dis- 
miss it without further comment. 

Soule, Pierre, Minister of the United States at the Court of 
Madrid, and the Marquis de Turcot, Ambassador of France at 
the same. In 1853, in Spain, and immediately after the affair 
between Mr. Neville Soule and the Duke of Alba, and for the 
same general cause ; as appears from the following note of the 
American to the French minister : — 

"Monsieur le Marquis, — The difference which exists between 
the Duke d'Alba and my son arose in your drawing-rooms. It was in 
your house, I and my ^miily being your guests, and on the occasion of 
a fete of which, by a sort of representation, the Duke d'Alba might con- 
sider himself the hero, that the latter took tiie liberty of Mrs. Soule, and 
up to this time nothing has reached us to exonerate you from the re- 
sponsibility which this circumstance throws on you. It is even said that 
you first used the insulting expression so nobly taken up by my son. 
This being the case. Monsieur le Marquis, I have the right of going to 
the original source which places the sword in the hands of the Duke d' 
Alba and of my son, of making the difficulty mine so far as yon are con- 
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cemed, and of demanding from you personally a saturfaotion wbich you 
cannot refiise to me. Mr. Perry, my friend and an American citizen, 
is charged to receive your reply. I have the honor, Monsieur le M£u> 
quis, to be your very humble servant, PiERRife Soule, 

A citizen of the United States." 
The copy here given is that of M. Mercier. M. Gaillardet, 
the Paris correspondent of the Courier des Etats TJnis^ furnishes 
another which differs in several particulars. Two may be noticed, 
namely, that in which Mr. Soule is said to have written (instead 
of ** took the liberty of Mrs. Soule," as above) the stronger words, 
" was permitted to insult Mrs. Soule " ; and that in which the 
original offence is stated to have been from the Marquis ; M. 
Gaillardet's version being, " It is stated as a fact, even that from 
your mouth proceeded in the first place the offensive expression 
afterwards employed by the Duke of Alba, and so nobly retrieved 
by my son." The ambassadors met with pistols. Mr. Soule's 
friends were General Valdes and M. Picon ; those of the Mar- 
quis, Lord Howden, the British Minister at Madrid, and General 
Caillier, a French gentleman ,ot the same diplomatic rank, ac- 
credited to some other court. Two shots were exchanged ; at 
the second, the Marquis fell, severely wounded in the leg below 
the knee. Mr. Soule escaped unharmed. The Marquis, relates 
M. Mercier, " declared upon his honor, by his seconds. Lord 
Howden and Greneral Caillier, that he had not used the expres- 
sion imputed to him," <Szx3. Uncertain as to the truth of other 
incidents, as stated in the public journals at home and abroad, I 
content myself with a narrative of such facts as seem to be en- 
tirely authentic. 

Southampton, Earl of, and Lord Gkey of Wilton. In 1603. 
James L of England had hardly ascended the 1j;irone, before 
sharp quarrels arose between the nobles who surrounded him. 
His queen, Anne of Denmark, unwisely took part in a dissension 
which occurred in her presence, and which concerned the Earl 
of Essex. Southampton angrily retorted, " that, if her Majesty 
made herself a party against the friends of Essex, of course they 
were bound to submit ; but none of their private enemies durst 
thus have expressed themselves." 

Lord Grey, a professed foe of Essex, took the offence as per- 
sonal, and made a hostile reply. The two nobles exchanged the 
lie, and a personal combat was likely to ensue. The Queen 
bade them " remember where they were," and ordered them to 
their apartments, under a guard. The next day they were " se- 
verely lectured by the King," and sent to the Tower. 
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SouTHESK, Earl of. See Gray^ William, 

Sparling, Lieutenant See Chrayson^ . 

Spear, W. S., and John Kellet. In California, 1852. Three 
shots exchanged without effect on either side. 

Spens of Kilspindy, and the Earl of Angus. Spens W9S a 
courtier of James IV. of Scotland ; and when, at table, the mon- 
arch gave high praise to Angus, *' cast in a word of doubt and 
disparaging.^' The story reached the Earl's ears, and they soon 
after met As the Earl rode up, he said, " What reason had 
you to speak so contemptuously of me, doubting whether my 
valor were answerable to my personage ? " Spens would have 
excused himself, but Angus would not listen to him. *' Thou art 
a big fellow," uttered the indignant Earl, " and so am I ; one of 
us must and shall pay for it" Spens made reply, " If it may 
be no better, there is never aa Earl in Scotland but I will 
defend myself from him as well as I can ; and rather kill him 
than suffer him to kill me." Both alighted from their horses and 
entered upon a mortal strife. Spens's thigh-bone was at last cut 
asunder, and he died on the spot. 

Stahl, Colonel. See TordensMold^ Peter^ Vice-AdmirdL 

Stanly, Hon. Edward, member of Congress from North 
Carolina, and Hon. Samuel W. Inge, member of Congress from 
Alabama. In 1851, near Washington, with pistols. In a debate 
upon the " River and Harbor Bill," Mr. Bayly of Virginia had 
expressed the opinion that, in the appropriations proposed, the bill 
was *' sectional," which statement Mr. Stanly had controverted. 
Mr. Inge submitted an amendment, providing for the improve- 
ment of certain rivers in Alabama and Mississippi, and in some 
remarks which followed referred to the course of Mr. Stanly, 
and said : " If the South were to wait for that gentleman's warn- 
ing, she would sleep in eternal unconsciousness : she would sleep 
until every assault was perpetrated, and until her spoliation was 
complete It is not from him that I should expect admo- 
nition of danger to the South." This produced a personal dis- 
cussion, which, as officially reported, was in these terms: — 

Mr, Stanly, " I have a single word to sav. I do not believe the gen- 
tleman from Alabama wants the appropriation which he asks ; but has 
offered the amendment, under the rule, that he might make an unkind 
and unprovoked fling at me. I do no^ know what I have done to incur 
the gentleman's disp&asure." , 
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Mr, Inge. " I merely stated facts and drew inferences." 

Mr, Stanly, ^^ The gentleman said that the spoliation of the South 
could take place before she would hear a warning from me. The gen- 
tleman shows that he has little sense and less charity when he charges 
me with being unfriendly to the South. I repeat, I am unconscious 
what unkindness I have done to provoke the gentleman." 

Mr. Inge. " I did not hear the gentleman. Will he be good enough 
to repeat what he said ? " 

Mr, Stanly. " I say you have little sense and less charity in charging 
me with unfriendliness to the South." 

Air, Inge, *•*• I say that that remark is ungendemanly and unparlia- 
mentary, and comes from a blackguard." 

Mr, Stanly. '* Mr. Chairman, he charges me with being a black- 
^ard. 'He has just shown to the House and to the country that he 
IS one." 

The Chairman, " Personalities are not in order." 

Mr. Stanly, " No : personalities are not in order. I am willing to 
let our conduct be judged of by the public ; and let them estimate his 
character and mine. As to my friendship for the South, let the record 
and my conduct speak, whether I have not more friendship for the South 
than those noisy traitors who impeach others, and seek the applause of 
the grog-^hops at cross-roads at home by their own professions of devo- 
tion, and by crying eternally, * lliere is danger, danger to the South.' 
Even those who voted with a majoritv of Southern members upon cer- 
tain measures are uncharitably assailed. I regret I have been called 
on to say anything. I was unconscious of giving any provocation. The 
gentleman cast the first stone, and he will make the most of what I haye 
said. I shall hereafter treat remarks from that quarter with the con- 
tempt they desetve." 

The National Intelligencer gave the public the following au- 
thentic account of the hostile meeting which was caused by this 
discussion : — 

^^ Adjustment, — In reference to the diflSculty between the Hon. S. - 
W. Inge and the Hon. Edward Stanly, which grew out ofthe debate of 
the Ifouse of Representatives yestei^iay week, we are authorized to 
state that they met each other with pistols, and, ' after an exchange of 
shots between the parties, the friend of Mr. Stanly advanced to the op- 
posite party, and expressed a desire that the matter should be termi- 
nated, and, in order to arrive at an amicable settlement, stated that the 
remarks made by Mr. Stanly in reference to Mr. Inge were made 
by Mr. Stanly in reply to what he considered a gross personality on 
the part of Mr. Inge in his first remarks. And as the friends of Mr. 
Inge stated those remarks to have been political, and, as such, should 
not have a personal bearing, Mr. Stanly withdrew his remarks. And 
the above having been submitted to the principals, and by them accepted, 
the difiSiculty betwen them was announced as honorably and amicably 
eetfled." 
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Stanly, Fabitts, a Lieutenant in the Navy of the United 
States. In 1850. Difficulty with Commander Zacbariah F. 
Johnston, of the same arm of the public service: A misunder- 
standing arose between the two gentlemen, during the Biexican 
war, or while they were in the Pacific, attached to the same ship. 
On the 27th of August, 1850, Stanly wrote to Johnston that he 
had sent a communication to the Navy Department, in which he 
had spoken of him as an officer who had ^^ not a proper sense 
of the importance of character in others, nor in himself, nor of 
the dignity embodied in his position " ; that ^^ his vulgar associ- 
ates, his dissipated habits, his street and other brawls, his boast- 
ing language,^' &c., &c., testified " how devoid he is of the first 
principles of military honor"; and he concluded his note with 
expressing a willingness to maintain all that he had asserted 
or intimated " officially or privately.'*^ 

Stanly a day or two afterward posted, or caused to be posted, 
in the public hall of the National Hotel, Washington, a card, in 
these words : — 

'' I certify that Commander E. F. Johnston has this dxyfidsi^ hk 
word of yesterday, thereby showing that he is a coward. Captsm Do- 
pereau will confer a fiatvof on me by informingour acquaintances gelle^ 
ally, not only of the above, but that Captain £. F. Joimston^as I can 
sustain — is a braggadocio, and the ground on which I found the above." 

Captain Dupereau, upon his own responsibility, added, in 
another card, posted in the same building : — 

*^ I am authorized to publish Captain Johnston of the United States 
Navy as a coward. He received a challenge from Lieutenant Stanly 
of the Navy, and in answer to this challenge, delivered by me, he ac- 
cepted it ; and this evening, when I called on the gallant captam, he 
refused to accept it, and therefore I am of the opinion of the lieutenant, 
that this man is a coward." 

Upon these proceedings, Stanly, in consequence of informa- 
tion to the Department by Johnston, was tried by a Naval Geo* 
eral Court- Martial, in February, 1851. The charges preferred 
were, first, '^ disobedience of orders^ and conduct unbecoming 
an officer if*^ in this,^ that, contrary to a Regulation of the service, 
he, " well knowing the same^'*^ had published " his superior officer 
as a coward '^ ; second, of '^ scandalous conduct^ tending to the 



* The exact words of the different 8pec\ficatms are omitted, for the sake 
of brevity. 
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destruction of good moraU^^'^ in this, that he had posted, or caused 
to be posted, the two cards which precede ; and third, " qtiar' 
relling and using provoking and reproachful words to another 
and superior officer in the Navy^'^ in this, that he wrote and 
sent the communication to the Department, which is substantially 
copied at the commencement of this notice. 

The Court found the accused guilty on the three charges, and 
by their sentence he was dismissed from the Navy. But, strange 
to say, the words " well knowing the same^'' were stricken from 
the first charge, which in efiect was an acquittal upon that; 
for it seems that the " Regulation^' on which it was founded, 
instead of being a law of Congress, was a simple order issued by 
the Department in 1841, and had never obtained general pub- 
licity, even in the service. 

The President of the United States, in revising the proceed- 
ings, was of the opinion that the Court should have found the 
accused not guilty as to the first charge ; and, uncertain as to 
the influence which an erroneous finding upon that had in their 
sentence, ordered the Court to reassemble and reconsider their 
finding, on the second and third charges. Upon a reconsidera- 
tion, the Court certified to the President, that their sentence 
'* would not have been in any degree mitigated," had they 
'' fully and formally acquitted " the accused upon the charge 
in question. The President, in his final revision, adhered to his 
first judgment as to the erroneous finding ; and ^^ in considera- 
tion of the good character proved " by Lieutenant Stanly, " and 
the recommendation of a majority of the Court that executive 
clemency be extended to him," mitigated the sentence " to a sus- 
pension from service and pay, for the term of twelve months." 

Stanley, John, and Captain Chickley. In England or Ire- 
land, about the year 1721, with swords. Stanley was the chal- 
lenger. The duel was in a dark room. The police burst in, 
and probably saved Stanley's life, for Chickley had stabbed him 
entirely through the body. Stanley was the son of an officer. 
His father took great pains to instruct him in the art of fencing, 
and he became a master of the sword when a mere boy. 

St. Atjbin, Abbots of. See Tours^ Viscount of 

Steele, Richard. He wrote against duelling, in the Spectator; 
but fought an officer, " whom he narrowly escaped killing." 

Sterne, Lieutenant Roger, and Captain Phillips. Probably 



•boot die jeu Y!2^ Bodi veie oficoi in tke Brilkii aimy, 
and d the time of tbe doe* veie in ^uiina at Gibnbac The 
rmavoed aotfaor of Trisirmm SfcgWjr «ai a son of Simie, and 
•ajB tiMt **<Af qmarrd hegmm mkmi a gome'" ; aad tfaat ha 
firtiher ** was mo tfaioogh the bodj ^ fay ^ sarofd of his anlag- 
ooflft. Scerne remaiks faitber, that, vhile his lather sunrived 
with much difficulnr, his cotwritutinn was impaired, aad was not 
able to withstand the hardships to which it was subjected, for, 
seat to Jamaica, he soon fell Inr the coontiy ferer. 

Stetexsoii , AxmtEW, Minister fs^ the United States to Eng- 
land, and Djt^riEL O'Co^txell, die ^ Irish Liberstor.'' In 1838. 
In Congress, Mr. John Qnincr Adams submitted the following 
resolutions: — 

^ K^^flolred, That a coosmttee of members be appointed with 

leare to lend fi>r perHMis and ps^wn, to inquire and rqiort to this 
Hij^tM^ — 

^ \, Whether Andrew SteTemoo, Edtoj Extraoidinaiy and Minis- 
ter Flenipatentiary from the United States at London, b or has re- 
cently been cneaged in a public newi^sq^er controTersy inTolTing his 
persoual integrity and the honor of hb countiT, whose representatiTe 
lie is, with Daniel O'Connell, a member of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

'*2. Whether the laid Andrew Stevenson, holding the privileged 
character of an ambassador, has, in concert with three other persons, 
citizens of the United States, one of whom, an officer in their navy, en- 
gagc^l in a conspiracy with intent to stop the wind, or, in tbe language 
of the laws of GckI and of man, to murder the said Daniel O'Connell in 
a duel, or by a premeditated provocation to a brawL 

" 3. Whether the said Andrew Stevenson, after a written demand 
of explanation, in the form usual among duellists, as preliminary to a 
ciiallenge, and with the intent to follow it up by a challenge, precon- 
carUid with the said three other citizens of the United States, did accept 
of an answer from the said Daniel O'Connell equally unsatisfactory to 
the (:(k1(;s of genuine and of spurious honor, and thereby tacitly admit 
the truth of the imputation upon his honor, at which he bad professed 
to take offence. 

** 4. Whether the said Andrew Stevenson, in these transactions, has 
violated the duties of his office as an ambassador of peace, the laws of 
nations, the laws of the land, to the gpvemment of which he was ac- 
credited, the privileges of the British House of Commons, in the per- 
son of one of its members, and the honor and interest of his own country. 

" 6. Whether the said Andrew Stevenson has, in these transactions, 
so conducted himself as to require the constitutional interposition (rf" 
this House, by impeachment or otherwise." 

These Resolutions were laid on the table, by a vote of 140 



yeas to 57 mjs. Sketdw aAn-, Mr. Aduns introduced tliree 
otber TesolutioaB upon the same subject. The fiisi requesced the 
President to transmit to the Hoine of Bepresentatifcs any report 
or communicmtion finom Mr. Stefc n son reUsire to hb controTersy^ 
with Mr. O'CooneQ. The second asked the Presidoit to infoim 
the House, whether he had made any call upon Mr. SteTensoa 
to explain or acooont ibr the transactioDS in question ; whether 
any instructions had been giren that minister in coosequonoe 
thereof; and whether any disaToval or censore of his conduct 
had been communicated to the Biitbh government. The third 
requested informaticm of the President as to Captain Mathew C. 
Perry, of the navy of the United Stales ; and whether any call 
had been made upon him to account for his yiolation of the laws 
of nations, of his own country, &c.,&c. by his participation, with 
other citizens of the United States, in a conspiracy against the 
life of Daniel O^Connell, &c., &^^ These resolutions, like the 
former, were laid upon the table. 

Stewast, Alfhonso, and Whxiax Ben^^ett. In Illinois, 
1820. The following account is derived from a Chicago news- 
paper, January, 1851. 

" The First and LaA Fatal Dud hf lUinokms, — In the year 1820, 
a duel was ^ogbt in BeUcTiUe, St. Clair County, between Alphonso 
Stewart ajod WOliam Bennett The seconds had made it up to be 
a sham duel ; Stewart, <me of the parties, was sapposed to be in the 
secret ; but Bennett, fajs adversary, believed it to be a reality. It is 
supposed that Bennett somewhat suspected a trick, and, after receiv- 
ing his gun firom his second, rolled a ball into it At the word fire, 
Stewart fell mcNrtaUy wounded. Bennett was indicted, tried, and con- 
victed for nmrder. A great effort was made to procure him a pardon ; 
but Grovemor Bond would }rield to no entreades, and Bennett suffered 
the extreme penal^ of the law, by hanging in the presence of a great 
multitude of people. 

"• This was the first and last duel which has ever been fought in the 
State by any of its citizens. The hanging of Bennett made duelling 
discreditable and unpopular, and laid the foundation of that abhorrence 
of the practice which has ever been felt and expressed by the people 
of Illinois. 

** The present Jud^ Lockwood was then Attomey-Greneral of the 
State, ana prosecuted m this case ; to his talents and success as a prose- 
cutor, the people are indebted for this early precedent and example, 
which did more than is supposed to prevent the practice of duolung 
fix)m being introduced into nis State." 

Stewart, Andrew. See ThurloWj Lord Edward, 
25 
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Stewast, CLATTimrs C, and Joseph B. Cokiil In Florida, 
or Georgia, 1854. Both gentlemen of the Florida har. The 
accoant is that it was agreed to meet with dooUe-banelled shot- 
guns, at serenty-five yards, and to adrance ten paces at each 
fire, until one or both should fidl. At the first ^discharge, Stew- 
art was sererely wotmded in the arm. Ampotatioa became 
necessary. The surgeons on tiie ground were without proper 
instruments, and a messenger was despatdied a distanoe <^ twenty 
miles. 

Stewast or Stuast, Jaxes. See BosweH, Sir Alexander. 

Stewart, John, of Pennsylvania, an officer in the army of 

the United States, and . In 1812, near Washington, Mis- 

sissippL Stewart was killed. 

Stewart, . See Bolton^ Dyke of. 

Stidger, Judge. See Rust^ Colonel. 

Stihet, W. S. See Mars^ Robert. 

St. John, Oliver. See Best^ Captain in the Guard of Eliz- 
abeth. 

St. Leger, . See Cmrtm^ John PkUpoU 

St. Leger, Sir Warham, of the noble family of Doneraile, 
and Hugh Maguire, Lord of Fermanagh. In the sixteenth cen* 
tury. St. Leger was killed. Maguire fell towards the close of 
the century, I suppose in a similar affair. 

Stonet, George Robinson. See Dudley^ Sir Henry Bate. 

Stowe and Townly. In New Jersey, 1852. Two shots 
were exchanged ; both slightly wounded. 

Stoza, a soldier in the Roman army. In the year 545. He 
rebelled, and raised himself to be an equal with Belisarius, and 
the nephew of the Emperor. He fell in single combat ; but 
'^ smiled in the agonies of death, when he was informed that his 
own javelin had reached the heart of his antagonist'^ 

St. Phal, . See Clermont, Louis de. 

Street, George F. See Wetmore^ George Ludlow. 

Strozzi, Marquis, and the Marquis Bagnesi. In Italy, 1743. 
Both young Italian nobles. The duel, says Sir Horace Mann, 
was in consequence of a debt of " fifteen shillings." Strozzi 
was the creditor and the occasion of the fight 
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Stoart, colonel in the British army, and Captain John Siiitb, 
of the Maryland troops in the service of Congress. In 1781, in 
South Carolina. A duel on the field of battle. The two officera 
had met previously, and, having a personal diflTorence, had ** mu- 
tually declared that their next meeting should end in blood.** 
The pronaise was redeemed at Guilford. Both were brave and 
powerful. Th'ejr singled each other out, and, panting with re- 
venge, engaged furiously with the sword. Smith " drove the 
edge of his heavy sabre through the head" of the British colo- 
nel, " cleaving him to the very spine." 

Stuart, F. See Gunn^ William M, 

SwARTWOXTT, JoHN. See Clinton^ Be Witt, 

Sw££T, George D. See Howard^ SamueL 

SwiEGEL, . See Freychappel 

Swift, Theophilus. See Richmond^ Duke of. 

Talbot, Sir John. See Shrewsbury, Earl of. 

Talbot, Lord. See Wilkes, John. 

Talbut, Captain, and Lieutenant Dunworth, officers in the 
army of the Revolution. In 1776. The challenge was given 
by Dunworth, who, it seems, had just been discharged from the 
service. Talbot accepted, and a time was fixed for the meeting. 
The circumstance was communicated to General Greene, m 
camp, on Long Island, New York, who desired Washington's 
directions. In his letter to the Commander-in-chief^ there is a 
passage to cause a smile. " I did not wish to know anything 
about it," said he, " but many of the officers know that I know it" • 
and this, he adds, " perplexes me a little, knowing duelling to be 
against all law, both civil and military." 

Tankerville, Lord. See Bouverie, Edward, Member of 
Parliament. 

Tatnall, Colonel. See Clay, Henry, and Randolph, John. 
Taylor, . See Hopkins, , 

Temple, John, Lieutenant-Governor of New Hampshire, and 
Mr. Whately, an English banker, and brother to a former 
Secretary of the British Treasury. In England, in December, 
1773. This duel was in consequence of the supposition, that 
Mr. Whately gave Dr. Franklin the celebrated Hutchinson and 
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Oliver Letters^ which were transmitted to the philosopher's 
Whig friends in Massachusetts, and which created great commo- 
tion hoth in England and America. Mr. Whately was dange^ 
ously wounded. Walpole wrote the Countess of Ossory: 
" We are now picking a duel between a Mr. Temple and a Mr. 
Whately, the latter of whom has been drilled with as many 
holes as Julius Caesar or a cullender, and of which I know no 
more than the newspapers," &c. 

The manner in which Franklin obtained the correspondence 
in question has caused nearly as much discussion as the yet 
unsolved problem. Who wrote Junius 7 The letters themselyes, 
says John Adams, ^^ excited no surprise, excepting at the miracle 
of their acquisition.^"* 

Franklin, in a published card, declares that the parties to the duel 
were ^^ both totally ignorant and innocent of the transaction and 
circumstances ; that he alone was the person who obtained and sent 
the documents to Boston ; and that Mr. Whately could not commu- 
nicate them, because they were never in his possession ; and, for 
the same reason, they could not be taken from him by Mr. Tem- 
ple." But opposed to these strong expressions, we have the dec- 
laration of Temple himself, who,^says John Adams, told me in 
Holland, that he had communicated these letters to Dr. Franklin, 
though I swear to you, said he, " that I did not procure them in 
the manner represented." 

To^omit the conjectures of Hutchinson and of some others, 
we have the positive assertions of Hosack and Thacher, the biog- 
raphers of the late Dr. Hugh Williamson (a distinguished physi- 
cian, a member of Congress, a framer of the Constitution of the 
United States, and historian of North Carolina), that he asked 
for and received these letters at a public office in London, ar- 
ranged to place them in the hands of Franklin, and departed for 
Holland the following day, which account, given with minute- 
ness, is derived, as it would seem from the documentary evi- 
dence cited, from -Williamson's own statements to gentlemen of 
the highest respectability. Yet this cannot be so. Hutchinson, 
in a message to the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
dated the third day ofJunCy 1773, speaks of these letters as 
having been laid before that body the day previous ; but Wil- 
liamson did not leave Boston for England until the twenty-second 
of December of that year^ or for more than six months afterward. 
He was waiting for Hancock's ship to sail, a1/ the time of the 
destruction of the tea, on the 16th of December, and was the 
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first person who reported that occurrence to the British ministry ; 
and these facts appear by the showing of the writers who claim 
that, adroitly, and at great hazard, he procured these celebrated 
epistles or despatches. Thus do mistakes find their way into 
history, for these are only mistakes. 

Tennessee : Constitutional provision : — 

" Any person who shall, after the adoption of this Constitution, fight 
a duel, or knowingly be the bearer of a challenge to fight a duel, or 
send or accept a challenge for that purpose, or be an aider or abettor in 
fightins a duel, shall be deprived of the right to hold any oflBce of honor 
or profit in this State, ,and shall be punished otherwise, in such manner 
as the legislature paay prescribe." 

Terrell, . See Grymes^ Wyndham. 

Texas : Constitutional provisions. Member^ of the legisla- 
ture, and all oflicers, before they enter upon their duties, are re- 
quired to take the following oath : — 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirni) thoLf since the adoption of this Con- 
stitution by the Congress of the UiiUed Stales, /, being a dozen of this 
State, have not fought a dtiel with deadly weapons within this Stale, or out 
of U; nor have I sent or accepted a challenge to fight a duel wUh deadly 
weapons ; nor have I acted as second in carrying a challenge, or aided^ 
advised, or assisted any person thus offending. So help me Gfod" 

By another provision, — 

'< Any citizen of this State, who shall, after the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, fight a duel with deadly weapons, or send or accept a chal- 
lenge to fight a duel with deadly weapons, either within the State or 
out of it, or who shall act as second, or knowingly aid and assist in any 
manner those thus ofiending, shall be deprived of holding any office of 
trust or profit under this State." 

Thatcher, George. See Blount^ Thomas. 

Theobald, Sir George. See Morley^ . 

Thiers, Mods. M. A., ex-Prime-Minister, and Mens. Bixio, 
ex-Minister of Foreign Aflfairs, of France. In France, 1849, 
with pistols. During a debate on the " Roman Question " in 
the French Chambers, the two ministers became involved in an 
altercation, which led to a demand for ^*- satisfaction,'* on the 
part of the former. After an exchange of shots at twenty paces 
without effect, the seconds came forward and declared that " the 
parties had done all that honor required." 

Thomas, Colonel, and the Honorable Cosmo Gardiner. In 
25 • 
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England, 1783. Both were officers in the British army, and 
served in America during the war of the Revolution. While 
here, Thomas preferred charges against Grardiner for non-per- 
formance of duty in an action with the troops of Congress, in 
1780. Gardiner was tried by a court-martial, and acquitted. 
After their return to England, the difficulty was revived. 
Thomas was slain ; his will, executed the night before he fell, 
contains these words : " In the first place, I commit my soul 
to Almighty God, in hopes of his mercy and pardon for the irre- 
ligious step I now (in compliance with the unwarranted customs 
of this wicked world) put myself under the necessity of taking.'' 

Thomas, Doctor. See Smyth. 

Thomas, Francis J. Challenge, in 1853, at Santa Fe, to the 
Honorable Richard H. Weightman, Delegate to the Thirty-second 
Congress of the United States, from New Mexico. Weightman, 
according to the card sent to members ^of that Congress by 
Thomas, refused to receive the message. 

Thomas, P. W. See Dickson^ or Dickenson. 

Thompson, Captain, Hiarbor-Master of New York, and Wil- 
liam Coleman, editor of the Etthing Post^ New York. In the 
city of New York, near University Place^ in 1804, with pistols. 
Thompson was a Democrat, Coleman a leader of the Federal 
party. After the bloodless termination of the difficulty between 
the latter and the editor of the American Citizen newspaper, 
(see James Cheetham^) Thompson was free in his remarks ; and 
said, among other thipgs, that "Coleman would not fight*'; 
that, " if slapped on one side of the face, he would turn the 
other," &c., &c. A challenge from Coleman followed. The 
parties met at night, in winter, and fought in cold and snow ; 
and, before the com1)at was closed, were compelled to shorten 
the distance, in order to see one another. 

The number of shots exchanged is uncertain. At last, 
Thompson was heard to cry, " J't?e got it I ^^ and fell, mor- 
tally wounded. The seconds, and the other principals, imme- 
diately retired. The surgeon approached, made a hasty exam- 
ination of Thompson's injury, pronounced it fatal, and exacted 
a promise, that the names of the parties engaged in the affiiir 
should not be divulged by the dying man, who was then con- 
veyed to his lodgings. Thompson kept his word ; said he came 
to his end " fairly " ; and years elapsed before the peirticulars 
obtained general publicity. 
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Thohiont, Mons. See Bouteoille^ Francis. 
Thoknhill, . See Bering^ Sir Cholmeley, Baronet. 

Thornton, Abraham, and William Ashford. In England, 
in 1817 : a case of the Gothic jurisprudence, of " wager of 
battle," or judicial duel. Thornton was supposed to have mur- 
dered Mary Ashford, sister of William, but was acquitted of the 
charge at the Warwick Assizes. Upon a writ of appeal, Thorn- 
ton appeared in the Court of King^s Bench, and offered, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, his wager of battle, which the judges 
decided he was entitled to claim, the statute never having been 
repealed by Parliament, though obsolete for centuries. 

Ashford being a mere boy, the challenge was declined. 
Thornton was discharged ; and, in consequence of the public 
feeling against him, came to America, where he soon died. An 
act was immediately passed which blotted the " judicial duel " 
from the statute-book of England. 

Thurlow, Edward, Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and 
Andrew Stewart. In England, 1769, with pistols. Thurlow 
was the offending party. He was, at this time, at the bar ; and 
as counsel for Douglas, in tl^^ case Douglas vs. the Buke of 
Hamilton^ (which " after eight years of preparation came on to 
be heard at the bar of the House of Lords,") indulged in a 
course of severe remark against Mr. Stewart, who was a gen- 
tleman of standing, and had been engaged in procuring evidence 
for the Duke. Stewart, the very day the offence was given, 
sent a message, and required an immediate meeting. Thurlow, 
in reply, accepted the call ; but desired a postponement until the 
case was closed. They met accordingly, in Kensington Gar- 
dens ; and exchanged shots, without- effect. Thurlow's conduct 
on the ground was much applauded ; Stewart, in speaking of it, 
said " that Mr. Thurlow advanced and stood up to him like an 
elephant '^ Another person, observes Lord Campbell, who re- 
members the duel well, says that " Thurlow, on his way to the 
field of battle, stopped to eat an enormous breakfast at a tavern 
near Hyde Park Comer." 

Thtlltjs, " the son of Hercules," as we are told in ancient 
history, deceived by some ambiguous expressions of "the 
oracle," was killed in a single combat, by which he chose to 
decide the fate of contending parties. 

TiEBNBT, Gjsorge. See Pt«, William. 
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ToBEY, Edward. See Crane^ Alfred. 

ToLLEMACHE, JoHN, a Captain in the Royal Navy, and son of 
the Earl of Dysart, and Captain Pennington, of the British 
Army. At or near New York, in 1777. In Burke*s British 
PeercLge^ the antagonist of Tollemache is called Lord Muncas- 
ter ; but Walpole, and an officer who was in the King's sendee 
in America at the time, state as I have done. The- duel grew 
out of " a foolish quarrel," says Walpole, " about humming a 
tune.*' Pennington, remarks die officer just referred to, was " a 
wrong-headed officer in the Guards,'' and, though ^^ we do not 
know the particulars, everybody concludes" that he was "in 
the wrong, from his general character." It appears further, 
that Pennington went to America in the ship commanded by 
his antagonist Tollemache was killed ; two brothers were pre- 
viously drowned. 

ToRDENSKioLD, Peter, Vicc- Admiral, and Colonel Stahl, a 
Swedish officer. In the kingdom of Hanover, in 1720. The 
Admiral's real name was Peter Wessel. After the performance 
of some gallant exploit, the King of Denmark said to him: 
" I ennoble you ; I confer on you the name of Tordenskiold 
{Thunder shield)^ and grant you a coat of arms suitable to the 
honorable name which you have so well earned. You are the 
thunder which crushes iJie Swedes, and the shield which covers 
the navy of my kingdom." Tordenskiold has been called the 
Nelson of Denmark. On a visit to Hanover, to pay his respects 
to George I. of England, he was accompanied by the son of 
a rich merchant of Copenhagen. At one of the cities through 
which he passed, the young man, by mere chance, fell into Ae 
company of Colonel Stahl and other gamblers, who won all his 
ready cash, and compelled him to draw a bill for a lai^ amount 
upon his father. Stahl followed the Admiral to Hanover. It 
happened that he and Tordenskiold were guests at dinner, at the 
house of one of the Hanoverian ministers. The honest Admiral, 
looking at the Colonel, commenced a severe philippic against 
gamblers ; and, that his remarks might be understood, he con- 
cluded with the mention of particulars which could apply to the 
Colonel alone. Stahl demanded an explanation. Toi^denskiold 
replied in a tone which increaised the Colonel's wrath, and caused 
him to say that " no one but a rascally sailor could be capable 
of such behavior." Thereupon, the Admiral, cane in hand, 
drove the Colonel into the court-yard, snatched the sword he 
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Hkd drawn, and broke it oyer his head. Stahl instantly gave a 
challenge, which was instantly accepted. They met a few 
miles distant. Tordenskiold was run through the body, fell 
into the arms pf his servant, and expired on the spot. 

The intelligence of the Admiral's death deeply moved the 
King of Denmark. The remains of his brave officer were 
brought to Copenhagen by his direction, and interred in a man- 
ner suited to the rank of one who had performed so valuable 
services to his country ; while, by another royal command, a 
complaint was made to the Court of Sweden against Stahl. It 
may be added, that Tordenskiold's private character was esti- 
mable ; that, in his munificence^ he gave pensions to about fifty 
widows, and educated many orphan children. 

ToTJRS, the Viscount of. In the year 1066. Challenge to, 
by an Abbot of St. Aubin. It was a usage of the tiftie, that an 
Abbot, when taking possession of that Abbey, should present a 
horse to the Viscount, who claimed the gift in right of his lord- 
ship. The ecclesiastic in question refused ; but proposed a 
"trial of the ordeal," or duel, by champions. Tours con- 
sented ; but, upon consideration, waived his claim and declined 
the combat, on the ground that, while the Church sanctioned 
this manner of duelling, success depended on the skill or vigor 
of the combatants, rather than on the justice of the cause. 

TowNLY, . See Stotoe, . 

TowNSHENj), Lord, and Lord Bellamont. In England, 1773. 
The latter was wounded. 

TowNSHEND, Sir John, Knight, and a distinguished member 
of the first Parliament of James L, and Sir M athew Brown, of 
Beachworth Castle. In 1603, on Hounslow Heath, England, 
on horseback. Sir Mathew died on the spot; Sir John was 
mortally wounded, and expired soon after. The Marquis of 
Townshend is of Sir John's lineage. 

,TowNSHEND, Augustus. See Winnington^ . 

Townshend, Right Honorable Thomas. See Germaine^ Lord 
Crtorge. 

Townshend, George, and Lord Albemarle. In England, 
m 1760. Walpole relates the affair thus, in a letter to George 
Montagu, dated November 4th: — "An extraordinary event 
has happened to-day. George Townshend sent a challenge to 
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Lord Albemarle, desiring him to be with a second in the fields. 
Lford Albemarle took Colonel Crawford, and went to Mary-le- 
bone ; George Townshend bespoke Lord Buckingham, who loves 
a secret too well not to tell it ; he communicated it to Stanley, 
who went to St. Jameses, and acquainted Mr. Caswell, the captain 
on guard. The latter took a hsickney-coach, drove to Mary-le- 
bone, and saw one pair. After waiting ten minutes, the others 
came. Townshend made an apology to Lord Albemarle for mak- 
ing him wait ^ O,' said he, ^ men of spirit don't want apologies ; 
come, let us begin what we came for.' At that instant out steps 
Caswell from his coach, and begs their pardon, as his superior 
officers, but told them they were his prisoners. He desired Mr. 
Townshend and Lord Buckingham to return to their coach ; he 
would carry back Lord Albemarle and Crawford in his. He 
did, and went to acquaint the king, who commissioned some of 
the matrons of the army to examine the afiair, and make it up. 
All this while I don't know what the quarrel was, but they hated 
one another so much on the Duke's account, that a slight word 
would easily make their aversions boil over." 

Theanor, Barnard S. Challenge, in 1853, to Patrick 
O'DoNAHOE. A public dinner was given at Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, in honor of the birthday of Thomas Francis Meagher, 
an Irish exile of some note. Treanor was president of the day ; 
O'Donahoe, another exile who had recently escaped from Van 
Die men's Land, was a guest. At table, the course of Treanor 
gave O'Donahoe offence, which the latter, immediately after the 
company separated, made known in a written communication. 
Treanor thereupon, it appears, demanded a withdrawal of the 
letter, an apology for its contents, or a hostile meeting. He ob- 
tained no satisfactory reply to his demand, and a .formal chal- 
lenge followed. Legal proceedings against the parties put an 
end to the affair. 

Trenck, Frederic, Baron von der, a Prussian officer of an- 
cient family, and Aide-de-camp to Frederic the Great Few per- 
sons are ignorant of the Baron's general misfortunes, of his re- 
peated imprisonments, of his long exile from his native country, 
and of his final death under the guillotine. 

He traced his descent, on both sides, to knights of the Teutonic 
order ; his father was a major-general of cavalry. His person 
was handsome and lofty ; he possessed surpassing strength, in- 
vincible courage, a good memory, and an acute intellect. While 
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a student at the University of Konigsberg, he was presented to 
the king as one of the best among the five hundred scholars of 
that institution. But his life was almost an utter failure. 

Before he arrived at the age of seventeen, he acquired fame as 
a duellist ; having fought three times, and vanquished and wound- 
ed his opponents in all. While yet young, the Baron Francis 
Trenck, a cousin, ^' a heartless, godless man, who lived a san- 
guinary monster, and died a suicide," who was an officer in the 
Austrian service, involved him in three duels more, with men 
who were masters of the sword, and who, his worthless relative 
supposed, were sure to slay him. But the Baron Frederic, suc- 
cessful as in the previous combats, gave each of his antagonists 
a severe wound. These six affairs occurred prior to the year 
1748. 

In 1749 the Baron Francis put an end to his existence in 
prison ; and Frederic became heir to his estate, which was vast, 
though encumbered. Trenck, who had suffered much at the 
hands of his wicked kinsman, was summoned by the proper 
tribunal at Vienna to enter upon his inheritance the year follow- 
ing, and undertook a journey from Russia for that purpose. The 
plan of his route embraced the city of Amsterdam ; and on his 
arrival there he became engaged in still another combat, at the 
very moment of landing from the ship. The story may be told 
in his own words. " I was looking on,", says he, " while the 
harpooners belonging to the whale-fishery were exercising them- 
selves in darting their harpoons ; most of them were drunk. One 
of them, Herman Rogaar by name, a hero among these people 
for his dexterity with the snickasee, came up, and passed some 
of his coarse jokes upon my Turkish sabre, and offered to fillip 
me on the nose. I pushed him from me, and the fellow threw 
down his cap, drew his snickasee, challenged me, called me a 
monkey- tail, and asked whether I chose a straight, a circular, or 
a cross-cut ? " After some other indignities, Trenck turned round 
to the by-standers, and requested them to lend him a snickasee. 
" No, no," said the challenger, " draw your great knife from 
' your side, and, long as it is, I will lay you a dozen ducats you 
get a gash in the cheek." '^ I drew ; he confidently advanced 
with his snickasee, and, at the first stroke of my sabre, the snick- 
asee and the hand that held it dropped to the ground, and the 
blood spouted in my face." He expected, he adds, that the peo- 
ple would tear him in pieces ; but his " fear was changed into 
astonishment at hearing a universal shout, applauding the van- 
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quisher of the redoubted Heiman Bogaar, who, so lately feared 
for his strength and dexterity, became the object of their ridiccile. 
A Jew spectator conducted me out of the crowd, and the people 
clamorously followed me to my inn. This kind oi duel, by which 
I gained honor, would anywhere else have brooght me to the 
highest disgrace." 

Trias, Don Angel, and an American. In Mexico, 1851. 
The American gave offence' by speaking ** slightingly of the Mex- 
icans " ; he was killed ; Trias was wounded. 

Tsovp, George M. See Howard^ SamueL 

Tucker, . See Hughes^ James. 

TucKETT, Captain Harvet G. P. See Cardigan^ James 
Thomas J Earl of. 

TuRENNE, Viscount, and the Prince of Conde. In 1580, in 
France. The two personage became embroiled in consequence 
of the acts of the queen mother ; and a challenge from Ckmde 
was the result Turenne went to the place appointed, bat only 
to make submission to the Prince, on the ground of his ^^ hi^ 
quality." 

The Viscount was subsequently challenged by Duras and Bo- 
san (who were brothers), whom he fought, and by whom he was 
wounded in twenty-two places. The duel, according to Sully, 
was unfairly conducted on the part of the brothers ; yet Turenne 
entreated for the pardon of Duras. 

Turenne, Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, Viscount and 
Marshal, and the Elector Palatine. Probably about the year 
1674. The Marshal spread devastation through the dominions 
of the Elector, who saw from his castle " two cities and twenty- 
five villages in flames " ; and " in a letter full of reproaches,*' he 
challenged the French general to single combat. The king re- 
fused his consent, and Turenne returned in answer ^' an un- 
meaning compliment" 

TuRGOT, Marquis de. See Soule^ Pierre. 

Tyrawly, Lord. See Clonmell^ Lord. 

Ulster, Earl of, the first Englishman who held an Irish title 
of honor. Previous to his elevation to the peerage, in 1181, he 
was known as Sir John Courcy. On the accession of King John 
he fell into disgrace, and was imprisoned. While a captain, and 
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probably about the year 1202, John and Philip, King of France, 
consented that a dispute between them should be decided by sin- 
gle combat. Philip provided his champion, but no one could be 
found to enter the lists in behalf of John. At last the Earl of 
Ulster was induced to take up the gauntlet. The champions ap- 
peared ; and, in the presence of the kings of England, France, 
and Spain, prepared for the duel. When about to engage, 
Philip's representative, seized with a panic, put spurs to his horse 
and fled. The victory was adjudged to Ulster. 

Upton, Sir Henry, Ambassador of England to the Court of 
France. In the time of Queen Elizabeth. Challenge to the 
Duke of Guise. 

Valdes, Greneral. See Soule^ Pierre. 

Valencia, Count of. See Luna^ Count. of, 

Valentine, M., and M. Clary. At Brussels, in 1850. The 
jwirties were French gentlemen, and members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Valentine was severely wounded. Clary, a relative 
of Louis Napoleon. 

Valerius, M. In the year of Rome 404. Single combat 
with a Gaul. Valerius was the victor. He received the name 
of Corvus and his descendants that of Corvinus^ because, as is 
said, a raven perched upon his helmet during the contest, and 
contributed with his beak and claws to the defeat of his adver- 
sary. 

Valois, Philip de. King of France. See Edward IIL^ King 
of England. 

Vance, Hon. , ex-member of Congress from North Car- 

lina, and Hon. Carson, member of Congress from the 

same State. In 1827 ; the caus^, political. Vance was killed. 

Vandyke, Lieutenant in the Navy, and Lieutenant -Osborn of 
the Marine Corps of the United States. In the Mediterranean, in 
1803. Both wounded ; the former, dangerously. 

Van Ness, W. P. See Hamilton^ Alexander. 

Vasseur, M. See Aguesseau^ M. Segur d\ 

Velasco and Ponce de Leon. In the reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella, two young men of these noble Spanish families agreed 

to light a duel on horseback, with spears, in doublet and hose, 

without armor of any kind, and on a narrow bridge near Madrid. 

26 
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Vesey, William, of the noble family of Lord Viscount de 

Vesci, and . In England, reign of Queen Elizabeth. Vesey 

killed his antagonist, fled to Scotland, and thence removed to lie- 
land. 

ViEYRA, M., and M. Laury. In France, 1852. The parties 
were gentlemen of Paris. The arm chosen was the pistol, but 
with the agreement that, afler an exchange of shots without effect 
on either side, resort should be had to the sabre. They met in a 
wood with friends, and took their places. An official interfered 
and ordered them to desist But plunging deeper into the forest, 
and fearful that they should be overtaken before their pistols 
could be loaded and the ground be measured and prepared, they 
agreed to use the sabre at once, and engaged with great ardor. 
Vieyra received a thrust under his right breast, and was much 
hurt. 

ViLLARS, Governor of Rouen. See Essex, Earl of. 

ViRETTE, M. See Pecquignyy Duke of. 

Virginia : Constitutional provision : — 

" The General Assembly may provide that no person shall be capsh 
ble of holding, or being elected to, any post of profit, trust, or emma- 
ment, civil or military, legislative, executive, or judicial, under the gov- 
ernment of this Commonwealth, who shall hereafter fight a duel, or send 
or accept a challenge to fight a duel, the probable issue of which may 
be the death of the challenger or challenged, or who shall' be second to 
either party, or shall in any manner aid or assist in such duel, or shall 
be knowingly the bearer of such challenge or acceptance ; but no per- 
son shall be so disqualified by reason of his having heretofore fought 
such duel, or sent or accepted such challenge, or been second in such 
duel, or bearer of such challenge or acceptance." 

Voltaire, Francis Marie Arouet de. Challenge to the 
Chevalier de Rohan, about the year 1726. Rohan, a proud 
young nobleman, offended with Voltaire, caused him to be beaten 
by his servant Voltaire thereupon learned to fence, and sent 
his cartel for a meeting to avenge the insult The friends of the 
Chevalier procured an order to commit the challenger to the 
Bastile. After an imprisonment of six months, Voltaire was re- 
leased, but was compelled to quit France. Untoward as was 
this affair at the moment, the reputation and money acquired by 
this distinguished man during his exile in England render it 
memorable in his history. 
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of George L " You are a rascal," said the Prince to the Duke, 
" but I shall find you," or, " I shall find time to be revenged." 
The King, as relates Walpole, pretending to understand these 
words as a challenge, put the Prince under arrest, to prevent a 
duel. 

Walker, Hon. , and Dr. Kennedy. In the vicinity of 

New Orleans, in 1850, with pistols, at twelve paces. Both edi- 
tors of newspapers. One shot exchanged without efiect 

Walkins, Colonel R. See Jackson^ James, 

Walpole, Horace, and William Chetwynd, brother of Lord 
Viscount Chetwynd, and subsequently Master of the Mint. In 
England, 1743. Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, hu- 
morously said that his unple Horace " had fought a duel, and 
had scratched a scratch three inches long on the side of his ene- 
my," and thereupon relates the circumstances with some minute- 
ness. The account of this " memorable engagement " is best 
given in the nephew's own words. On the examination of a 
witness in the House upon remittances to the army. Lord Wal- 
pole remarked : — 

" * He hoped they would indemnify him, if he told anything that effect- 
ed himself. Soon afler, he was standing behind the Speaker's chair, 
and Will. Chetwynd, an intimate of Bohnbroke, came up to him, and 
said, * What, Mr. Walpole, are you for rubbing; up old sores ? ' He re- 
plied, * I think I said very little, considering that you and your friends 
would last year have hanged up me and my brother at the lobby door 
without a trial.* Chetwynd answered, * I would still have you both have 
your deserts.' The other said, * If you and I had, probably I should be 
here and you would be somewhere else.' This drew more wprds, and 
Chetwynd took him by the arm and led him out. In the lobby, Hor- 
ace said, * We shall be observed, we had better put it off till to-morrow.' 
* No, no, now I now ! ' When they came to tine bottom of the stairs, 
Horace said, * I am out of breath, let us draw here.' They drew. Chet- 
wynd hit him in the breast, but was not near enough to pierce his coat. 
Horace made a pass, which the other put by with his hand, but it 
glanced along his side. A clerk who had observed them go out together 
80 arm-in-arm-ly, could not believe it amicable, but followed them, and 
came up just tune enough to beat down their swords, as Horace had 
driven him against a post, and would probably have run him through 
at the next thrust 

^ Chetwynd went away to a surgeon's, and kept his bed the next 
day : he has not req)peared yet, but is in no danger. My uncle re- 
turned to the House, and was so little moved as to speak immediately 
on the Cambrick hiU^ which made Swinny say, ^ That it was a sign he 
was not ruffled* Don't you delight in tlus duel ? I expect to see it 
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daubed np hy some circmt-painter on the ceiling of the sakxm «t Wool* 
terton/* 

The editor of Walpole cites from Cox's Memoirs of Lord 
Walpole an account of this affair, which differs in some essen- 
tial particulars. ' 

** A motion being made in the Hovae of Commons," he states, ^' yrinek 
Mr. Walpole supported, he said to Mr. Chetvnmd, ' I hope we shall 
cany this question.' Mr. Chetwynd replied, * I hope to see you hanged 
first.* * You see me hanged first ! ' rejomed Mr. Walpole, and instandj 
seized him by the nose. They went out and fought The account be- 
ing conveyed to Lord Orford, he sent his son to make inquiries ; who, 
on coming into the House of Commons, found his imcle speaking with 
the same composure as if nothing had happened to ruffle his tender or 
endanger his life. Mr. Chetwynd was wounded." 

Walsh, Theophilus. See Pellew^ Edward. 

Warwick, Earl of. See Coote^ Captain. 

Washington and Washbuen. In California, 1854. Both 
editors. The latter badly wounded. 

Wedderbxtrn, Alexander, afterwards Lord Loughborough, 
Earl of Rosslyn, and Chancellor of Great Britain. Scene in 
court, in 1757, in which Wedderbum, says Lord Campbell, " de- 
livered such a furious personal invective as never was' before or 
since heard at the Scottish bar." One object of his wrath was Mr. 
Lockhart, Dean of Faculty, and subsequently Lord Covington, 
who, it may be premised, had not resented a threat of personal 
chastisement made by a gentleman with whom he had had a 
difficulty, and in whose domestic life there were circumstances 
supposed to render his reputation vulnerable ; the other, the Lord 
President Craigie. Lockhart was opposing counsel, and called 
Wedderburn a *'^ presumpttious hoyJ*^ The future Lord Chan- 
cellor, according to the oral tradition, in the course of his reply, 
said:-r- 

" The learned Dean has confined himself on this occaaon to vituper- 
ation. I do not say that he is capable of reasoning ; but, if tears would 
have answered his purpose, I am sure team would not have been want- 
ing.' Lockhart here started up and threatened him with vengeance. 
T^dderbum retorted : * / care liUle, my lords, for what may be said or 
done by a man who has been disgraced in his person, and dishonored in 
his bed* Lord President Craigie being afterward asked why he had not 
sooner interfered, answered, * Because Wedderbum made all the flesh 
creep on my bones.' But at last his lordship declared, in a firm tone, 
that * this was language unbecoming an advocate and unbeooming a 
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ffenUeman/ Wedderbum, now in a state of such excitement as to have 
E)st all sense of decorum and propriety, exclaimed that * his lordship 
had said as a judge what he could not justify a^ a gentleman,^ The Presi- 
dent appealed to his brethren as to wliat was fit to be done, who unani- 
mously resolved that Mr. Wedderbum should retract his words and 
make an humble apology, on pain of deprivation. All of a sudden 
Wedderbum seemed to nave suodued his passion, and put on an air of 
deliberate coolness, when, instead of the expected retraction and apol- 
c^, he said: *My Lords, / neither retract nor apologize^ hut lunll save 
you the trouble of deprivation ; there is my govm, and ItoUl never wear U 
more* He then coolly laid his gown upon the bar, made a low bow to 
the judges, and before they had recovered from their amazement, he 
left the court, which he never again entered. That very night he set 
off for London.** 

The readers of American history will not fail to be reminded 
of Wedderburn's attack upon Franklin, in 1774, and after the 
duel between Temple and Whately (which see in this volume), 
in consequence of the traivsmission of the Hutchinson and Ol^er 
Letters to Massachusetts, in which he averred that " Nothing 
will acquit Dr. Franklin of the charge of obtaining " this corre- 
spondence " by fraudulent or corrupt means ^ for the most ma- 
lignant of purposes^ unless he stole " the letters " from the per- 
son tvho stole them I hope, my Lords, you will mark 

and brand the man, for the honor of this country, of Europe, and 
of mankind,^'* &c. 

These examples of the course of Wedderbum towards persons 
who opposed him or stood in his way are cited here to expresis 
the wonder that he, one of the most unscrupulous libellers of his 
time, was allowed to slander his fellows, on every occasion that 
suited his purpose, with impunity, while many of his associates, 
both at the bar and in Parliament, were required to answer, ac- 
cording to the code of honor, for offences of the tongue, which, 
compared with those committed by him during his career, were 
undeserving even of a thought. 

Weightman, Hon. Richard H. See Thomas^ Francis J. 

Welch, Lieutenant, and Captain Barnes. In 1778. Both 
officers in the army of the Revolution. Welch was the chal- 
lenger ; he was tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to be dis- 
missed the service. The Commander-in-chief, in consideration 
of his previous good conduct, disapproved the sentence, and re- 
stored him to his rank. 

Welcher, Joseph. See Howard^ Samuel. 
26* 
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Wblliw GTON, the Duke of, and the Earl of Wihchelsea, In 
England, 1829. In consequence of remarks of the Earl, rela- 
tive to the course of the Duke on the ** Catholic Question,^ in 
Parliament. The Earl received the Duke's fire, discharged his 
own pistol in the air, and by his second delivered a written ac- 
knowledgment of regret for the offensive expressions which led 
to the meeting. 

Wells, Lieutenant-Governor. See Jackson^ James, 
Westcott, Hampton. S^ Miller, Williamj Jun. 
Weston, Lord. See Holland, Lord. 

Wethered, Hon. S., and Captain Schajffer. In California, 
1851, with guns. They exchanged shots, and were stopped by 
the authorities. 

Wetmore, George Ludlow, and George F. Street. In the 
Province of New Brunswick, at or near Fredericton, the capital, 
in 1821. Both barristers at law. The former, a son of the 
Attorney-General ; the latter, now (1854) ^ Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick. 

Wetmore gave the challenge ; the cause, as understood, was 
a difficulty in court. Wetmore received a mortal wound in the 
head, and expired in a few hours. Street and his second, Lieut. 
R. Davis, of the 74th regiment, British army, were tried for mur- 
der, early in 1822, and acquitted. The charge of Judge Saunders 
to the jury will give the reader a knowledge of the principal facts 
of the case. 

" Gentlemen of the jury, — Before you take this case into consTder- 
ation, I must request you to dismiss prejudice, by any attention to 
stories told out of doors, to which you cannot give any weight ; but you 
will be guided by evidence, and carefully weigh that evidence. In the 
present case, the s^entlemen at the bar stand indicted for the murder of 
George Ludlow Wetmore. The event of the party's death is made to 
appear by the doctors and others on the ground ; theit being established, 
it requires attention to see whether the prisoners are the perpetrators 
of this homicide. The evidence is but presumptive at best, and it 
should be considered in all such cases with attention, and, no doubt, in 
the present instance particularly. Murder is where a person in sound 
mind, and with malice aforethought, deliberately kills his victim. The 
prisoners are charged with this crime. Malice of two kinds are implied 
Dy law, — express, where the minds are expressed by outward sense, 
such as lying in wait, &c. ; and in this case, murder by duelling, where 
it can be proved that the parties had gone to revenge themselves, it 
charges tnem indeed with express maBce, but must oe made out ex- 
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pressly. But does this malice apply to the prisoners ? It appears hj 
Mr. Taylor, that some high words had passed between the deceased and 
Mr. Street, at the Court-House, on Saturday. It appears it was about a 
writ, and the parties proceeded to high words. Expressions were made 
use of by Mr. Wetmore, treating the whole transaction in a rash man- 
ner. Mr. Miller heard high words between the parties, but, being at 
the door, did not hear the commencement of the affair ; and on the 
interference of the Attomey-Greneral they went on as usual) and they 
appeared to bear no malice. He says he saw the deceased as late on 
Monday night as twelve o'clock, in good spirits, and had not the least 
idea of such a circumstance taking place. Thus it Appears, gentlemen, 
that the parties, from this testimony, at least the deceased, had submitted 
to the injunction of his father, and in his mind had no malice or desire 
to quarrel. To bring it home to the prisoners, Mr. Segee was called. 
Mr. Miller nor Mr. Taylor knew nothing subsequent. 

" Mr. Segee got up at his usual hour, and shortly after heard two 
pistols in quick succession, he could distinguish a difference in the re- 
port ; about six or seven minutes after, heard two more ; and soon after 
went to the place where the firing was heard, and found the deceased, 
with two wounds, one in the arm, and one near the right temple ; he 
was alive, but insensible ; he (Mr. Segee) did not know the parties ; on 
his way back to the house, saw two persons passing, and thought them 
to be die priscHiers. But this will not answer ; you must have positive 
proofs ; his testimony, as far as it is material, goes little &rther, and his 
son's is much the^same ; they did not know the prisoners ; one was ex- 
amined before the coroner, and was cross-examined ; could not decide 
on anything ; for he would not swear ; he only thought so, and spoke 
contradictory. No attention should be paid to that, on so high a crime 
as this. Young Segee saw a pair of pistols ; it appears that the parties 
stood about fifteen paces' distance apart ; and by the doctors, that the 
two wounds were by the same ball, and were given when the deceased 
was in the act of finng, and the ball received a different direction from 
the arm. There is no question about the homicide ; but it cannot be 
brought home to the prisoners : it is all presumptive proof, and that of 
the £ghtest kind. Nor did it appear by the evidence, that there was 
any such as is contemplated in law : the authorities read bv the counsel 
is good law ; and you must, in all cases, have direct evidence of the 
£ict, to take a person's life. You will find it to be all circumstantial, 
and that it does not prove these to be the persons committing the 
crime. . ^ 

"- Should there be any doubt in cases of this kind, you should acquit 
the prisoners ; but in tms case it is not in any shape legally brought 
home. They stand charged by the indictment ; and, indeed, I cannot 
say anything further upon the testimony, having explained the principal 
parts as far as I understood it. I was told it was a dark morning. One 
evidence, .mentioning the dress of Mr. Street, said he had on. a blue 
coat ; another called it blue or black. It is proved by two witnesses 
(brothers to the party) that he never wore a blue or black coat There 
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were several witneflsefl called as to their character as gentJemen. Char- 
acter is of great weight in all cases, particularly where Jthere is bat pre- 
sumptive evidence : it as»sts you, gentlemen, in circumstances of doubt; 
and there the jury must weigh the case with greater doubt and atten- 
tion on the part of the crown. 

** In all cases of circumstantial evidence, there is sreat n)om for doubt 
on the part of the prisoner ; and where tiiere is doubt, a jury should 
always oe on the merciftd^ound, and acquit Ever3r^ing is liable 
to doubt in a civil case. Where the story is, however, weighed, and 
the evidence is strong, it is considered proper to strike a balance. This 
is not the case in criminal cases : there you are not to weigh : the evi- 
dence must be positive ; and in doubmd cases you must acquit the 
prisoner. Therefore, if you have a doubt, acquit die prisoners. 

** Several gentlemen have been called, who speak in the most &vor* 
able light for the prisoners, as gentlemen ; and according to the evidence, 
you are to say guilty or not guilty.* 

The jury then withdrew from the court, and, returning in a 
short time, gave a verdict of not guilty. 

Whately, , an English banker. See Temple^ John. 

White, Lieut. Francis B., of the Marine Corps, and Lieut 
William B. Finch, of the Navy of the United States. In 1819, 
on an island in Boston harbor. Lieut White was killed on the 
spot Lieut Finch changed his name to Bolton, subsequently, 
and was a post-captain. A friend who was connected with the 
navy, gave me, at the time of the duel, a copy of the correspond- 
ence between the parties, which is here inserted. 
White to Finch. 

''Boston, September 17th^ 1819. 

"• Sir, — An opportunity has never before occurred, for demanding 
of you satisfaction for the many indignities you were pleased to offer me 
when on board the Independence, in 1815. I cannot doubt that you 
will be prompt in rendenng atonement for injuries which one gentleman 
can never expect to offer another with impunity, and I send jny friend 
for the purpose of making such arrangements as are nei^essary to thb 
end. 1 am, &c." 

Finch to White, 

'' Boston, September 19ih, 1S19, 

" Sir, — Your friend yesterday handed me jrour note of the 

1 7th instant, stating that you had suffered many indignities from me while 
associated on board the Independence, in 1815, and a^ig such satis- 
faction as the occasion required. In reply, I have to remark that the 
indignities alluded to are imaginary, and that our relative stations im- 
periously exacted of me that treatment which seems to have be«n offen- 
sive to your feelings. Personal considerations never influenced me, but, 
on the contrary, a sense of the benefit which the service would derive 
from it only prompted to the conduct I adopted. I am, kef* 



\ 
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White to Finch. 

^^Charlestown, September 20/A, 1819. 
" Sm, — In reply to your note of yesterday, I have only to observe 
that my friend is mlly intrusted with my views, and knows my deter- 
mination. He will point out the particular instances of ill-treatment of 
which I complain, some of which are unconnected with the immediate 
question of duty, while all are incompatible with correct principles of 
discipline, and in no view calculated to promote the benefit of the ser- 
vice. Public good can never be established at the expense of individ- 
ual feelings an^ honor ; and, as I am not disposed to admit the necessity 
of this doctrine on the present occasion, must insist on reparation by 
apology, or otherwise. I am, &c.'* 

Memorandum of Charges sent with LieuL Whitens Letter of 20th September. 

" 1st For undertaking to reprimand me on the quarter-deck of the 
Independence, in presence of the crew ; an unwarrantable assumption 
of authority, as well as a personal insult 

" 2d. For flogging two marines, on a certain occasion, without my 
knowledge or consent 

'* Sd. For general ungentlemanlike deportment towards me, while on 
board the Independence. 

" 4th. For saying to Lieut Legge, that I was ignorant of my duty." 

Finch to White. 

^^ Boston, September 20eA, 1819. 

" Sir, — With all the frank feelings which characterize my profession, 
I yesterday replied to your note of the 17th, and doubted not that it 
would produce on your part that liberality of sentiment which I evinced ; 
but to my regret it is otherwise, and, in lieu of such disposition, is 
shown one of an extremely malignant cast To atone for injuries wan- 
tonly inflicted, I would cheerfully hold myself in readiness ; for those of 
which I am insensible, I am greatly at a loss in what manner to excul- 
pate myself for the course I design to adopt : it will rest however, pri- 
marily and principally, on the general basis that all men should at all 
ridbs and hazards support tliat station they may attain to ; mine has its 
conccmiitant evils, llie last note received from you has, for the first 
time, elicited my indignation ; your arguments are unnecessary, and your 
premises altogether fallacious ; and, as I allow the afiair to be placed 
m a private hght, I must most emphatically deny that I am accountable, 
and express the hope that <3thers may not adopt the course I pursue 
on the ground of right ; and on that only of courtesy do I meet you. 

** The specification of ofiences which accompany your letter are those 
growing out of official station and duty, and only such as an uninformed 
and young officer would presume to allege as a pretext for personal 
reparation, llie remedy K>r the cases cited is to be found both in the 
act organizing and usage governing the service ; an officer, therefore, 
having its interests at heart, ought at the moment to have referred for 
jHotection or satis&ction to the proper tribunal. But you, on the con* 
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traiy, cherish to this distant day imaginaiy wrong, and daim reparation 
because you have indiscreetly expreased a determination to do sa The 
only pretence for your conduct is to be fonnd in your fourth specifica- 
tion ; to which I snail make no reply, or take furuier notice, than that 
Lieut Le^r^ is dead, for whose memory I cherish a hiffh r^rd. Thus 
I openly expose my view and opinion m your demand, an^ in concfai- 
sion, take the liberty of observing the pride for our joint profession, and 
the disposition to repel arrogant pretensions, perBaade me to give yon 
the meeting which yon so rashly and sedulously seek. I am, &c.* 

White, T., and Benjamin Johnson. In Kentucky, 1852, 
with double-barrelled guns, at forty paces. White was killed at 
the first fire. 

Wilde, James, of Georgia, and . In 1815. Wilde 

was a district paymaster in the army of the United States, and 
was killed. 

Wilkes, John, a politician, and member of Parliament, who, 
at the Revolutionary era, amid the cries of ^^ Wilkes and Liberty," 
obtained unmerited and brief celebrity, both, in England and 
America. The publication of the North Briton involved this 
gentleman in several " afiairs of honor." 

The first, in 1762, with Lord Talbot The cause was amus- 
ing enough. His lordship, as Lord Steward, trained his horse 
to step backward, in order that, at the coronation of Greoi^ IIL 
(1761), the animal should retire from Westminster Hall, at the 
ceremony, with horse and rider facing towards his Majesty. But 
when the hour of the pageant arrived, the horse — too perfectly 
taught — entered the hall tail foremost, and in this way approached 
the royal presence, though every effort was made by Lord Talbot 
to prevent it. Wilkes seized upon the circumstance and gave 
utterance to some remarks in the North Briton^ which, after a 
correspondence, led to a hostile meeting, by moonlight, in the 
garden of a public house, with pistols. After an exchange of 
shots, without effect, " the parties shook hands, and supped to- 
gether at the inn with a great deal of jollity." 

The next was in 1763, with Lord Egremont ; and I suppose 
in consequence of Wilkes^s political writings. The terms seem 
to have been arranged, but his lordship^s death put an end to the 
proceedings. 

The third (also in 1763) was with Forbes, a Scotchman, who 
had entered the military service of France, as an officer in " a re- 
formed regiment." Forbes was the challenger ; he had never 
•een Wilkes before encountering him in the streets of Paris, and 
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called him out simply because he was the author of the oflfensive 
North Briton. Wilkes declined the call at the moment, and 
gave as a reason, that he had resolved to fight Liord Egremont 
Forbes behaved with great rudeness. An order was issued by 
the French authorities to place both in arrest The decease of 
Egremont removed the obstacle to a meeting with Forbes, who 
escaped to England. Wilkes thereupon appeared before Mar- 
shal Noailles, was discharged upon his parole, and sent word to 
Forbes^s friends that he would afford the demanded interview at 
Menin, in Flinders, on a particular day. Forbes, meantime, had 
been ordered to quit England, for bearing arms in the French 
service ; and did not receive the message in season to repair to 
the place appointed. A newspaper war followed. After a " great 
noise in the world," the matter was dropped. 

The fourth was with Samuel Martin, and was far more serious 
than either of the preceding. It occurred in November, 1763, 
in Hyde Park, with pistols. Martin had been Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the administration of the Duke of Newcastle and 
of Lord Bute, and was then a member of Parliament for Camel- 
ford. Wilkes had just collected and republished the numbers of 
the North Briton, in which the character and morals of Martin 
were represented to be infamous. The ex-secretary, in his place 
in the House, took notice of this ; and, looking at Wilkes, said 
twice, " Whoever stabs a reputation in the dark, without setting 
his name, is a cowardly, malignant, and scandalous scoundreV^ 
Wilkes avpwed the authorship of the paper in a note, and was 
the challenged party. 

They met at fourteen yards ; both missed. Martin's second 
ball wounded his antagonist dangerously in the body. Wilkes 
attempted to return the fire, but dropped his weapon, bade Mar- 
tin attend to his safety, and assured him that he would take no 
measures against him. Martin, however, fled to France. Wilkes, 
before his recovery, followed ; saw the ex-secretary, " sat with 
him an hour," and "joked as usual." 

It is related that Wilkes was asked by the Prince de Croy, 
when in France previously, " how far the liberty of the press ex- 
tended in England," and that he replied, " I cannot tell, hut I am 
trying to know."*^ If he met the Prince on the visit to Martin, 
and after the fourth aflTair was disposed of, he may have imparted 
some additional information. 

Wilkinson, James, General in the army of the United States. 
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Two challenges. The first, in the war of the RevolutioD. The 
Conway and Grates cabal against Washington involved Gates 
and Wilkinson in a quarrel. A cartel was the result, which 
' Gates accepted. While the parties were on their way to the 
ground, Gates made satisfactory explanations, and the affiur was 
dropped. 

The second, in 1807, to John Randolph, who declined, for the 
reason^ he said, that Wilkinson had degraded himself, and that 
he would not descend to his level. The proud Virginian was 
immediately posted by the General, in the usual form. 

William the Conqueror, King of England. In the year 
1066, and before the battle of Hastings, William sent a message 
to Harold, by some monks, in which he proposed to the Saxon 
monarch to terminate the differences between them in four ways : 
first, that Harold should resign the throne ; second, that he should 
hold the kingdom infealty to him ; third, that their claims should 
be submitted for decision to the pope; and fourth, that they 
should meet in a duel, the crown to become the meed of the vic- 
tor. Harold replied, that *' the god of battles would soon be the 
arbiter of all their differences." In the conflict which followed 
betweea the two armies, the Saxon king was slain, and the Nor- 
man succeeded. ' 

But William, not long after obtaining the object of his ambi- 
tion, was engaged in a personal encounter with his own son 
Robert. His first-born rebelled against him. They met on the 
field, at the head of opposing forces. Robert ran his father 
through the arm with his lance, and unhorsed him. It is related 
that William, one of the most approved knights of the age, and 
constantly engaged in warlike deeds in which his person was 
ever exposed, was wounded and overthrown for the first time in 
this contest. 

Williams, , Speaker of the House of Commons. See 

Peyton^ Sir Robert. 

Williams and Bennett. British physicians of note, in the 
seventeenth century. They fought with swords and pistols. 
Bennett, mortally wounded, and with the sword of his antagonist 
in his body, prayed to God for strength to avenge himself, and 
succeeded in giving Williams a fatal stab. 

Wilson, Edward, and John Law. In England, in 1694. 
Wilson was a young man, who lived in the garb and equipage of 
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die richest nobleman, for house, furniture, coaches, saddle-horses, 
and kept a table and all things accordingly. Law was a Scotch 
adventurer, who in after life acquired a world-wide notoriety, by 
his RoycU Bank of France^ by his financial operati6ns generally, 
and by his stupendous Mississippi Bubble. 

Liaw, the acknowledged paramour of a Mrs. Lawrence, kept 
his mistress in lodgings, and in a house in which Wilson^s sister 
was a boarder. Wilson took his sister away. The landlady, 
injured in reputation and purse, claimed that Law should redress 
her wrongs. A meeting ensued, and Wilson was killed on the 
spot. Law was immediately apprehended, and tried at the Old 
Bailey for murder, found guilty, and sentenced to death. A rep- 
resentation was made to the crown, and he was pardoned ; but, 
in consequence of proceedings instituted by a brother of Wilson, 
he was detained in the King^s Bench prison. He escaped and 
fled to the Continent. He visited Venice and Genoa, and was 
banished from both cities as a designing adventurer. In France 
he found persons of rank and influence to enter into his plans. 
In 1732 he went over to England, and << pleaded his Majesty ^s 
pardon at the King's Bench bar, for killing £dward Wilson, £sq., 
in a duel, in the year 1694." 

WiNCHELSEA, Lord. See Richmond, Duke of. 

WiNCHELSEA, Earl of. See Wellington, Duke of 

Windsor, Lord. See Nourse. 

WiNNiNGTON, , and Augustus Towj^send. In Hyde 

Park, London, in 174J. Winnington, a statesman who held va- 
rious offices,' and Pitt's predecessor as paymaster of the forces ; 
Townsend, " a pert- boy," says Walpole, the second son of the 
minister. Lord Townsend, and Captain of an Indiaman. Win- 
nington was the challenger. They walked into the Park on 
Sunday morning, " scratched one another's fingers, tumbled into 
two ditches, — that is, Augustus did, — kissed, and walked home 
together." 

Winters, Charles, and Collins, an ex-sheriff of Flor- 
ida. In Florida, 1853. Winters slain. 

WiNTZEL, Doctor. See Cohn, or Cohen. 

Wisconsin, Constitutional provision : — 
^ Any inhalntant of this State who may hereafter be engaged, either 
directly or indirectly, in a duel, either as principal or accessory, shall 
27 
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for ever be ^qualified as an elector, and horn liolding anjr office under 
the Constitation and laws of this State, and may be punished in any 
other manner as shall be prescribed by law.** 

Wise, Henbt A., member of Congress from Virginia. See 
Cilley^ Jonathan. 

Wood, , nephew of the Marquis of Londonderry. See 

Cooper^ F. A, 

WooDBRiDGE, Benjamin, and Henry Phillips. In Boston, 
year 1728, with swords. Woodbridge was slain. 

WooDLiEF, Colonel Deyereaux J., and Achilles Eewen. 
In California, in 1854, with rifles. The quarrel was political 
Early in November, these gentlemen were in a public room in 
San Francisco, in company with several other persons ;'and dur- 
ing a conversation upon the political aspect of the times, and es- 
pecially upon the new party, Woodlief remarked in an offensive 
manner, that Kewen was a Know Nothing. The accused there- 
upon struck his accuser in the face. Friends immediately inter- 
fered and prevented further proceedings on the part of both. It 
is believed that Kewen, regretting his course, offered on a subse- 
quent day to make an apology, either verbally or in writing, 
whwh Woodlief declined to receive. Woodlief was the chal- 
lenger. They met at the place agreed upon, accompanied by 
two friends each ; but, after the ground was marked off, were 
interrupted by a civil officer, who had become acquainted with 
the affair and had followed them. They complied with his order 
to desist, but entered their carriages with the intention of fighting 
elsewhere, and beyond this officer's jurisdiction. Arrived in the 
county of Alvarado, they ascended a hill, where their seconds 
proceeded to make the common arrangements, in the presence 
of about one hundred and fifty spectators. The distance was 
forty paces. At the word " Fire ! " both wheeled and discharged 
their weapons. Woodlief received his antagonist's ball directly 
in his heart, and expired in less than one minute. His body was 
conveyed to San Francisco on the evening of the same day. The 
scene, when his wife " looked upon all tJhat remained of the fo^ 
mer partner of her joys and sorrows, whose silver thread of life 
was so abruptly cut, and who but a few short hours before had 
gone forth in the strength and prime of manhood, is said, by those 
who were present, to have been affecting in the extreme." 

Colonel Woodlief executed his will a day or two previous to 
the fatal meeting, bequeathing his property to his wife. He was 
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a native of Virginia. He removed to Texas some twenty years 
ago, and during the revolution there became a Colonel in the 
Texan army. He was in Mexico in the late war, and was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery and the accuracy of his fire. He had 
been engaged in several duels, and had been frequently wounded 
in battle. In 1849 he went to California, where he received the 
appointment of collector of an internal tax. 

Woodward, Doctor. See Mead, 

WooLFOLK, General Sowell, and Major J. J. Camp. In 
Greorgia, in 183^. The former was shot through the heart, and 
died instantly ; the latter wounded in the abdomen. 

Wright, C. J., formerly a lieutenant in the army, and Oliver 
T. Baird, formerly of New York. In California, 1853. Wright, 
at the second fire, was shot in the neck. 

Wright, F. R. See Evans, H. D. 

Wyer, Doctor James, and Sargent. In 1803, near 

Natchez. Wyer was killed. 

Yelverton, Barry, son of Lord Avonn^ore, and barrister at 
law. In Ireland ; one of Barrington^s duels. The substance of 
the story is, that in a ball-room, where the officers of a newly 
arrived regiment had come to amuse themselves, and to set the 
Munster lasses agog, Yelverton, having drank freely, grossly in- 
sulted several of the military gentlemen, who, declining to call 
him to an account upon the spot, merely required his address 
and the hour that he might be seen on the morrow. 

Yelverton gave a card to each, and stated that, as he was his 
own second, the presence of a friend would be unnecessary ; 
that his weapon was always the sword, and that he would meet 
every man of them in the ball-room at eight o'clock the next 
morning. The attendance of the insulted gentlemen was punc- 
tual. Yelverton, on inquiry, ascertained that no less than nine 
were present to demand satisfaction at his hands. He retired 
from the room, as was supposed, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments ; but soon returned with a bundle of switches, and asked 
those whom he had struck, four in number, to step forward. 
An amusing scene followed. " Gentlemen,", he uttered, " allow 
me to have the honor of handing each of you a switch, (accord- 
ing to rule number ^yQ of the Tipperary Resolutions,^ where- 
with to return the blow." He then gave his card to the other 
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five, with the words, "I beg your pardon,'' written above his 
name, saying, " That 's agreeable to number one," (reading the 
rule,) and adding, " Now f fancy all your cases are disposed of; 
and having done my duty according to the Tipperary Resolu- 
tions, which I never swerve from, if, gentlemen, you are not 
satisfied, I shall be on the bridge to-morrow morning with a case 
of barking ironsy The military men, amazed, stared at the 
barrister and at each other. The honest, jolly countenance, the 
drollery of Yelverton, were irresistible. There was a hearty 
laugh all round. Yelverton was asked to dine at the regimental 
mess, where his eccentricity and good humor delighted every- 
body. In the end, the barrister became deranged. 

York, Duke of. See Richmond^ Duke of. 

Zeno, Carlo, of an illustrious house of Venice. He was a 
favorite of Pope Clement V., who, after his father's death, in- 
curred the expense of his education, and bestowed upon him a 
rich benefice in the Church. But it was not his fate to become 
a Canon, for a duel postponed his ordination ; and his marriage 
with a beautiful Greek soon afterwards put an end to his hopes 
as an ecclesiastic. Embracing the profession of arms, he became 
a commander of renown. In the year 1403, as Admiral of the 
Venetian fleet, he received a challenge for a naval fight, — galley 
against galley, or any larger number, as he might elect, not to 
exceed twenty on one side or twenty-four on the other. The de- 
fiance was declined. See BoucicaulU 

ZiETHEN, Hans Joachim, a Prussian General of cavalry, and 
a Knight of the Black Eagle. In the last century, and prior to 
the year 1730. When young, a quarrel with an officer caused 
his imprisonment for a year ; a duel in which he was engaged 
soon after his release caused his dismission from the corps. 
But restored to service, he obtained, finally, the high rank here 
stated. 
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ADDENDA. 



Cooper, Hon. James, Senator in Congress from Pennsylvania, 
and Morton McMichael, editor of the North American and 
United States Gazette^ Philadelphia. Correspondence (in 1854) 
equivalent, on the part of the former, to a challenge : — 

" Washington House, Philadelphia, September 18. 
** To Morton McMichael, Esq. : — Sir, Mv attention has just 
been called to an editorial article in the North American and United 
States Gazette of this morning, in which the followinff language is used, 
namely : *> With plunder in high places/ &c., ' and false pretences and 
malversation, as in the citjr subscription to the Sunbury and Erie 
Railroad Company, we shall bow our heads with shame, unless the 
sharp and secure processes of the penal laws can be successfully ap- 

** My object in addressing you this note is to inquire respectfully 
whether the above remarks are intended to apply to me, and, if so. In 
what respect ? The right which every man has to maintain his charac- 
ter and good name is the one which I invoke in making this call upon 
you. IT the remarks are intended to be applied to me, it is proper that 
1 should know it If they are not, it is equally proper that I should be 
freed from the suspicion they are likely to create. I will be obliged to 
you for a proper answer. Harry Connelly, Esq., will hand you this 
note and receive your reply. 

** I am, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

^< James Cooper." 

The followmg reply was inclosed in an envelope addressed to 
Mr. Connelly : — 

" Philadelphia, September 19. 

" Sir, — I received your note last evening by the hands of Mr. Con- 
nelly, and avadl myself of the first leisure which ofiers to reply. 

^ You ask whether certain passages in an editorial article in the 
North American of Monday last were intended to apply to you. I do 
not recognize the propriety of the question, and must therefore decline 
to answer it The article to which you refer was of a public nature ; it 
concerned pubUc events, and its comments had a public bearing. In 
27* 
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the parts of it to whicli 70U have called 1117 attentioii, it asserted in gen- 
eral terms what uncontradicted public statements had, elsewhere, pa^ 
ticularly set forth, but it made no allusion to any individual. 

** In declining to answer the question you have proposed, I am con- 
trolled by a conviction of duty. As the conductor of a public journal, 
I cannot allow the ri^ht of any one to catechize me as to the meaning 
of the articles I publish. At the same time I admit my responsibility, 
moral, legal, ana personal, for whatever appears in the columns of the 
North American, and shall hold myself ready, on all proper occasions, 
to meet it. I am, sir, yours, &c., Morton McMichael. 

** Hon. James Cooper, Washington House!* 

The second communication to Mr. McMichael was from Mr. 
Cooper's friend. 

" Philadelphia^ September 20. 

" Morton McMichael, Esq. : — Dear Sir, My friend, Mr. Coop- 
er, has received your note of the 10th instant, sent to him under cover 
to me ; and wlule it is not satisfactory, inasmuch as it does not relieve 
him from the imputation -conveyed in your article of Monday, it is en- 
tirely so in respect to the avowal that you hold yourself personally 
responsible for every thine you publish. In making the call m his note 
of the 18th instant, Mr. C^per desires me to express to you that he 
recognizes as fully as any one the right of every editor to perfect inde- 
pendence. But for a personal imputation, he is happy that you concur 
with his own views in admitting personal responsibility. 

"I now desire to say, on my own part, as the friend of Mr. Cooper, 
that in prosecuting this correspondence further, there might be incon- 
venience in doing it here ; and if you concur with me in this view of 
the case, I beg you will say where and at what time it will suit your 
convenience to receive a further message. 

" Mr. Cooper admits that, while it is customary, under the circum- 
stances in which you stand to each other, that you should make it con- 
venient to receive his message in another jurisdiction, he has no right 
to insist that you should do so. I will be obliged to you for an an- 
swer on this point. ' Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

"Harry Connelly." 

Mr. McMichael^ as appears by his statement, on receipt of this 
last letter, placed the whole correspondence in the hands of two 
friends, with the assurance that he would be governed entirely 
by their direction. These friends, having considered the sub- 
ject, determined, first, that the article in the North American did 
not furnish any ground for the proposition contained in Mr. Con- 
nelly's letter, and that Mr. McMichael must decline its accept- 
ance ; and, second, that, to admit the personal responsibility of 
the conductor of a public journal for his strictures on public 
affairs, would, in their judgment, be detrimental to the interests 
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of the community, and divest the press of its most important pre- 
rogative. Mr. McMichael, in accordance with this opinion, ad- 
dressed the friend of Mr. Cooper thus : — 

" Philadelphia, September 21. 

" Dea^ Sir, — As the application made in your note of yesterday 
involves principles, which, m their consequences, affect the integrity of 
the public press, I have given to it the most careful consideration. 

" While 1 recognize to the fullest extent all my responsibilities for 
■whatever appears in the columns of the North American , and am ready 
on all proper occasions to meet them in whatever form they may be 
presented, I am unable to perceive that Mr. Cooper has any right, under 
existing circumstances, to invite me to receive irom him a hostile mes- 
sage. As I stated in my reply to his communication of the 18th instant, 
the article to which he referred * was of a public nature, it concerned 
public events, and its comments had a public bearing. In the parts of 
it to which he called my attention, it asserted in general terms what 
uncontradicted public statements had, elsewhere, particularly set forth, 
but it made no allusion to any individual.' 

"If the conductors of pubhc journals should permit themselves to be 
held personally responsible for their strictures on public affairs, there 
woula be at once an end to all independence of the press ; and wrong 
and outrage might go unpunished and unrebuked. I cannot consent, 
by my example, to sanction such a course. I pretend to no privilege 
01 interference with the private affairs of any, and should the Journal I 
control offend in this way, I shall hold myself justly amenable ; but I 
do claim, and will exercise, the right of commenting frankly and freely 
on all matters of pubUc concern, and upon the conduct of all who stand 
in pubhc relations towards them. 

" Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

"Morton McMichabl.** 

Mr. Connelly replied : — 

" Philadelphia, September 22. 

"Morton McMichael, Esq.: — Dear Sir, I have just received 
your note, in which you decline to give the personal satisfaction which 
Mr. Cooper has a right to expect. Under these circumstances, no fu]> 
ther correspondence is necessary. Respectfully, yours, 

"Harry Connelly.** 



Dorset, Captain H. P., and R. Bevens. In California, 1854. 
The former Land Register at Los Angeles, the latter connected 
with an Indian Land Reserve. Both wounded ; Dorsey in the 
abdomen, Bevens in the arm. 
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No. I. 

EFFORTS OF GENERAL CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCK- 
NEY TO SUPPRESS DUELLING. 

It is possible that some persons of the present generation need 
to be informed that the opinion of this gentleman upon every 
subject of public concern is entitled to the most respectful* con- 
sideration. He was a native of South Carolina, of which Colony 
his father was Chief Justice. He was sent to England to be edu-* 
cated, and acquired there a high reputation as a scholar. He 
completed his legal studies in the Temple during the controver- 
sies which preceded the Revolution, and returned to South Car- 
olina and entered upon the duties of his profession. His services 
in the field were soon required. He was commissioned a captain, 
and rose rapidly to the command of a regiment. In the battles 
of Brandywine and Germantown he was an aide-de-camp to 
Washington, and acquitted himself with distinguished honor. 
Transferred to the South at a subsequent period of the war, and 
to the defence of his native State, his zeal and good conduct were 
much commended by military men of rank. At the fall of 
Charleston he became a close prisoner, and was refused the 
privilege even of following to the tomb the remains of his only 
son. He was a member of the Convention that framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and exerted great influence in 
procuring its adoption by the people of South Carolina. The 
affection and confidence of Washington were often manifested, 
since he offered him successively the ofRces of Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, of Secretary of War, of 
Secretary of State, of Minister to France, and of Major-General 
in the army. He declined the judicial and cabinet appointments, 
but accepted the others. His love of country was of the loftiest 
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kind, and two instances of his exhibition of it may be mentioned. 
Thus, when abroad on his mission, and the French agents de- 
manded a loan as a prerequisite to a treaty, he replied, " Mil' 
lions for defence^ btU not a cent for tribute " ; a sentiment which 
has passed into a maxim. So again, when some of his friends, 
solicitous for his honor, advised him to resent the supposed injus- 
tice of the Commander-in-chief in naniing Hamilton (his junior 
in the army of the Revolution) as his superior in the army raised 
during the difRculties with France, he said, ^ I am confident that 
General Washington has sufficient reasons for this preference. 
Let us first dispose of our enemies ; we shall then have leisure to 
settle the question of rank,'*'* 

When, in the year 1800, General Pinckney was a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency, Hamilton preferred him to Mr. Adams 
for the first office. In the election for the fifth term, he was the 
opponent of Jefferson, and in that for the sixth, of Madison, for 
the Presidency. In private life he was one of the roost exem- 
plary of men. His manners were frank, his morals pure, his 
religious affi^ctions warm and active, his charities broad and 
liberal. 

The fall of Hamilton was the immediate cause of the two pa- 
pers here inserted. The first is an official communication as 
Vice-President-General of the Society of the Cincinnati of the 
United States, to the President of the New York Stale Society 
of the Cincinnati, and is dated at Charleston, South Carolina, 
August 18, 1804. 

** Sir, — With deep affliction, I received the account of our irrepara- 
ble loss by the death of our late President-General. This deplorable 
event has been sensibly felt and lamented in this part of the Unioo, 
even by those who were not personally acquainted with him, and who 
did not coincide with him in politics. By me, who have witnessed his 
calm intrepidity and heroic valor, on trying occasions, and was acquaint- 
ed with his transcendent abilities and anuable qualities, and honored 
with his particular friendship, his loss is most poignantly felt, and kas 
memory will be ever most affectionately revered. 

'* Is there no way of abolishing, throughout the Union, this absurd and 
barbarous custom, to the observance ot which he fell a victim ? Duel- 
ling is no criterion of bravery ; for I have seen cowards fight duels, and 
I am convinced real courage may ofi;en be better shown in the rcldsal 
than in the acceptance of a challenge. If the Society of Cincinnati were 
to declare their abhorrence of this practice, and the determination of all 
their members to discourage it as far as they had influence, and on no 
account either to send or accept a challenge, it might tend to annul thifl 
odious custom, and would be a tribute of respect to the sentiment and 
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memory of our late illustrious chief. If the State Society of New York 
should coincide with me in opinion, I should be glad to have their sen- 
timents how best to carr^ it mto execution ; whether by submitting it 
to a meeting of fhe Greneral Society at New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, or by referring the matter at once to the different State So- 
cieties, for their consideration. 

" I have this day received your favor of the 25th of July» and am 
much obliged to the State Society, and to yourself, for it With senti- 
ments of great respect, I have the honor to be 
" Your most obedient servant, 

" Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, V. P. G. S. C." 

The above communication was followed, in September of the 
same year, by the following circular. It was addressed to cler- 
gymen and others of standing in South Carolina, with the accom- 
panying Memorial. The postscript was, however, omitted in the 
letters to laymen. 

" Srit, — Having been appointed by the South Carolina State Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati, and the American Revolution Society, a joint 
conunittee for draughting and circulating a memorial to the Legislature, 
praying for legislative interference to restrain the practice * of duelling^ 
we have agreed on the inclosed memorial, and transmit it to you, witii 
our earnest reouest that you would use your most vigorous exertions to 
have it generally signed. It is unnecessary to dilate on the mischievous 
consequences of duelling, to induce your endeavors to check a practice 
80 dishonorable to this State, in which it is our boast to be governed by 
laws, and not by men. The necessity of applying to the Legislature ou 
the subject, is obvious ; for it is well known that the existing laws have 
never brought any duellist to serious inconveniences, and there is well- 
founded reason for believing that they never can, in consequence of the 
weight of precedents to the contrary. Our only alternative, therefore, 
is to acquiesce in the practice of duelling, or to restrain it by a new law. 
The difficulties of framing zxkj law that may afford an adequate remedy 
to the evil are great, but not insurmountable. 

'* It is not to DO supposed that our Legislature is less wise than that 
of several of our sister States, whose laws have been so operative, that in 
several of them duels are absolutely unknown. If a respectable number 
of the friends of good government, morality, and religion sign the memo- 
rial we have forwarded, or any omilar one, the Legislature, ever atten- 
tive to the wishes of their constituents, will enter seriouslv on the busi-r 
ness, and we doubt not of their abiUty to frame such regulations as will 
certainly abolish the evil. 

** Independent of any law which may be passed, the sentiment^ of the 
most respectable part of the community, in opposition to duellings de- 
clared and avowed by signing the memorial, will liave a very beneficial 
effect It will tend to correct the public opinion, and to restrain all who 
wish for the esteem of their fellow-citizens from engaging in a practice 
which the virtue and good sense of the community luive so pointedly 
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denoanced. These, and many otiier ai^gomentB irlilch must oocnr on 
reflection, will be sufficient to convince you, that, in procurii^ signera 
to the memorial, you will do a service acceptable to God and beneficdal 
to man. We have further to request you to Ibrward the memofial to 
Columbia, by the first Monday in November next, that they may all be 
presented tc^ether to the Le^Uture on the first day of their meeting ; 
when we hope for the sublime pleasure of seeing an abhorrence of duel- 
ling pointedly expressed by many thousands of oar most deserving citi^ 
jsens. We are, with great ren>ect. 

Your most obedient servants, 
" Charles C. Tuxcknet, y Committee 
James Kennedy, > of the 

William Read, ) CincinnatL 

"David Ramsay, "| Committee 

Henby W. Desaussube, of the 
William Allen Deas, > American 
James Lowndes, Revolution 

Richard Furman, J Society. 

** P. S. Impressed with a firm belief that many advantages would re- 
sult from illuminating the public mind on the inconnstency of the spirit 
and principles of the practice against which the memorial is levelled, 
with the spirit and prmciples of our holy religion, we earnestly request^ 
as a particular favor, that you would, at some convenient early day, 
preach a sermon on the on and folly of dueUmg. When the pubfic sen- 
timent is correctly made up on this subject, the advocates for duelling 
will be struck with their inconsistency in claiming for themselves the 
high and honorable appellation of Christians. In our opinion, public 
previous notice of the day on which the proposed sermon will be 
preached woidd in general be both proper and usefiil; but on tbas 
subject you will judge for yourself. 

" To the Honorable the President and Members of the Senate, and the 
Honorable the Speaker, and the other Members of the HouSb of 
Representatives of the State of South Carolina. 

** The Memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the said State, showeth, 

'^ That your memorialists are deeply impressed with grief at the prev- 
alence of the custom o£ duelling^ whicn, trampling upon adl laws, human 
and divine, sweeps off many useful citizens, leaving their fiimilies a prey 
to sorrow, and often to poverty and vice. * 

<^ That this custom originated in dajk and barbaitms ages, when a 
regular and impartial administration of justice was unknown and un- 
practised ; but it ought not to be tolerated by the civilization of modem 
times, under a legislation which has provided, or may easily provide, 
adequate redress for all serious injuries committed against the me, liberty, 
fame, or property of the citizen. 

^^ That this custom erects a tribunal for the setti^nent of personal 
differences, in which, contrary to all sound principles, a man oeeomes 
the sole judge in his own cause ; whence, as might have been ezpeofeed 
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firom sacli a code, the only punishments for the lowest, as well as highest 
offisnees, are written in blood. 

** That restraining personal resentments, hy giving the attribute of 
vengeance to the laws, was the greatest victory obtained by civilization 
over barbarism; — but the custom of duelling is too well calculated 
to defeat the beneficial effects of that triumph, and to weaken the au- 
thority of all laws, by accustoming men to contemn their -sanctions. 
~ " That your memorialists are apprehensive, from the frequency of the 
practice of late years, that this custom is gaining ground, and seems 
ukely to be carried to such great lengths, as to degrade men to the 
condition of gladiators, and to introduce anew the reign of barbarism. 

^* That, from the nature of the human mind, men are ever ready to 
follow examples, especially those set by eminent persons; when, there- 
fore, the body of the community perceives great, and in other respects 
virtuous citizens, sheddins each other's blo^ on slight provocations, or 
trivial pretences, the ^tafpractice becomes general. Thus the barriers 
between virtue and vice, innocence and guilt, are broken down ; and 
that horror of shedding human blood wantonly, which is the best safe- 
guard of the peace of society, is greatly diminished, or wholly destroyed. 

" That, in countries where distinctions of rank are sanctioned, a per- 
nicious custom may exist, and be confined to the higher orders of soci- 
ety, and be comparatively little destructive ; — but that, in our coun- 
try of eaual laws, rights, and rank, such custom, if unchecked by the 
laws, will necessarily become general, and spread its destructive effects . 
&r and wide in the community, to the desolation of thousands of families. 

" That this mortal vengeance is not resorted to merely in cases of 
grievous injuries, for which the laws may not have provided an adequate 
remedy; but in many cases of trivial offence, which a generous mind 
would willingly pardon, this tyrant custom is supposed to impose an 
obligation to call out to the field of blood even a companion or friend, 
who may have unguardedly given the provocation. 

^ That this absurd custom decides no right, and settles no point ; as 
the religion and philosophy of modern times will not admit that the 
Almighty Disposer of events will interpose his power on such an impious 
appeS to his justice ; which the creduUty of the Gothic nations beheved 
when this custom existed among them in the form of judicial combat. 
It is, therefore, conceded universally, that the innocent and aggrieved 
person is as likely to be tlie victim as the guilty offender, and probably 
more so, as a mild and peaceable man Vould be less inclined to acquire 
or exert a murderous skill, the effect of which he abhors. 

'* That the pretence of those who would excuse this custom on the 
ground that it polishes society, and- prevents assassination, is wholly un- 
rounded ; as the most polished nations of ancient times, the Grecians 
and Bomans, and the most humane and civilized nations of modem 
times, Ae Chinese, have enjoyed society in perfection, without the ad- 
ventitious aid of this pernicious and unnatural custom ; which, though 
in direct hostility to the principles of Christianity, prevails only m 
Christiaa Europe and America. 
28 
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** Tonr memorialistB have been informed, that, altfaoagh the oommon 
law of the land declares homicide in a duel to be murder, the hiw has 
become obsolete, and a dead letter ; — that all the decinona in oar 
courts of justice have turned wholly on the feimeaa with which the 
duel was conducted; and verdicts of acquittal, or of manaUoghter, 
have constantly been rendered. Thence arises a neceaeity for a dear 
and explicit expression of the legislatiye will, on this important subject, 
guaranteed by new and vigorous sanctions. 

** Your memorialists, therefore, humbly pray tiiat your honorable 
house would be pleased to take this important subject into your most 
serious consideration ; and that you would, in your wisdom, provide 
such remedies as may effectually destroy the evu practioe complained 
of, by regulations wi^Iy calculated to protect the rame and feelmgs d 
the innocent and insulted permn ; and to punish rigorously the bold 
offender who shall dare to uft his hajad ^eainst his neighbor, and shed 
his blood in a duel, in vioUtion of the &vine law and the law of his 
country.* 



1 
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SENTIMENTS OF THE HON. ROBERT BARNW2LL RHETT, 
LATE SENATOR IN CONGRESS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF DUELLING. 

These sentiments are mentioned with commendation in the 
Preliminary Essay to this work ; and may be cited here at some 
length. In 1852, a personal controversy arose in the Senate 
between Mr. Rhett and the Hon. Jeremiah Clemens, a Senator 
from Alabama, which, at intervals, occupied the time of that body 
for several days. On the 27th of February, the latter gentleman, 
referring to a previous speech of Mr. Rhett, said : — 

" lie says that I called him a knave and a traitor. No man who heard 
that speech of mine ever entertained such an opinion, but himself. 
The allusion to knavery was an illustration, not a chai^ But, if I 
had done so, the subsequent course of that Senator justifies me in add- 
ing the epithet of coward to that of knave and traitor." 

The President, *^ The Senator must not use expressions of that kind." 

Mr. Clemens. ** I am not out of order, Mr. President, and I intend, if 
I can, to keep within the rules of order ; but there are some things 
which I must say, and which I will say. If, when he believed that the 
charge of knavery was pending against him, he brooded over it, and 
took more than two months to prepare himself for a deliberate speech 
to answer it on the floor of the Senate, he does not deserve the diancter 
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of a man. No man, with the feeling of a man in his bosom, who be- 
lieved such a charge was pending against him, would have sought redress 
here. He would have looked for it elsewhere. He submitted to it 
then, and now comes here, not to ask redress in the only way he should 
have sought it, but, as he says, to discredit the witness ; and how does 
he propose to do it ? He begins with the evidence of two of his co-con- 
n)irator8. Now, in my State, they are not allowed by law to give evi- 
dence for one another. But that is not all. He has evaded the point 
He has sought to create a false impression upon the Senate and the 
country." 

Mr. Rhett, in the course of his reply, on the 28th of the same 
month, as officially reported, remarked : — 

" Mr. President, the course of the Senator from Alabama is precise- 
ly that which I expected it would be. I anticipated it in a conver- 
sation with a friend before I spoke. He had, without any cause on 
my part, stigmatized me here, on this floor, as one guilty of treason 
and Knavery. I knew very well that a man who would commit such " 
an offence, who would insult without provocation, would not hesitate, 
under the exposure I intended to make, to add insult to insult. There- 
fore, when he yesterday pursued the course which he did pursue, it was 
precisely what I expected. 

'^ I did not, as the Senator charges, brood two months over his attack. 
He heard what I stated on this point in his presence in the Senate. I 
stated that I neither knew nor heard of what he had said concerning 
me, vntil just before I was leaving my home in South Carolina to come 
to this city. On my arrival here, I waited for the resolution, on which 
he had attacked me, to come up for consideration. Seeing the course 
of things, I was in no hurry to read his speech. But, not many days 
since, s3x>ut ten days, I suppose, I got the Senator's speec^h from the 
foldinff-room, and read it. 1 sent also for a copy of the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr Cass], who I heard had honored me with his 
notice. It did not require much brooding to determine my course. I 
made up my mind that it became me, as a man and as a Senator, not 
to allow these imputations to pass unnoticed in the Senate. I was 
equally convinced that my reply to the Senator from Alabama would 
be followed by a(!lditional and probably aggravated insult If he insult- 
ed me gratuitously, what right had I to expect that, when exposed be- 
fore the Senate, he would be more forbearmg. He is come up precise- 
ly to the estimate I had put upon his character. 

" The Senator from Alabama denies that he meant to charge me with 
knavery and treason. Now I will read liis words again to the Senate, 
and then I will leave the Senate to judge what their import is ; and I 
will call upon the Senator from Alabama to say, if that is not their im- 
port, what they do mean. Ilere is what he says : — 

" * There was the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Chase], and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Hale], gathered about him in a sort of fraternal ring, while the 
countenance of the Senator from New York [Mr. Seward] was radiant 
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with gladness. Thns was exhibited the spectacle of an extreme Sootihern 
Senator denouncing in no measured terms the government of this conn- 
tr}', and declaring nimself a disunionist, on account of alleged wrongs 
heaped uj)on him, with four as rabid Abolitionists as this land contains 
drinking in his words with eager approbation, — applauding, cheering, 
and encouraging hinL All this was nothing new to us, however strange 
it may appear to the plain and honest yeomaniy of die country, ^a 
was it, when calmly considered, at all unnatural. - 

*' A fellow feeling makes as wondrous kind.** 

There is a sympathy in treason as well as in knavery ; and thoee who are 
earnestly striving to accomplish the same end need not quarrel about 
the separate means employe<l.' 

** Now here the Senator charges that there is a sympathy between 
these Senators and myself upon the matter of disunion ; and he then ob- 
serves, that there is a sympathy in treason as well as in knavery. Is 
not that plainly charging us with treason and knavery ? I will leave 
the Senator from Alabsuna to explain if that is not his meaning of his 
words.** 

Mr. Clemens, " There is not a Senator on this floor who does not un- 
derstand it precisely as I do. There is no more char^ of knavery 
against him than there is against the Senator from Massachusetts, or the 
iSnator from Ohio, — against whom I never meant to make such a 
charge. There is a charge of disunion ; and he had himself avowed 
that he was a disunionist." 

Mr. Rhett. ** If that is all the Senator has to say, his words stand unex- 
plained. I ask him to explicate from his ux/rds I quote another mean- 
ing than that I put upon them. He does not attempt to do so. Ue 
says that they do not contain the charge I allege they do contain. 
That is denial ; but it is no proof. In his failure to show that they 
contain any other meaning than that I put upon them, he virtually ad- 
mits that he cannot make his disclaimer consistent with his words. His 
words mention persons, — declare that they are^in concert to accom- 
plish a certain end, and then assert that * there is sympathy in trea- 
son as well as knavery.' The Senator can take his choice between two 
alternatives. He was either using words without meaning anything by 
them, and thus talking nonsense to the Senate, or he did by hb words 
make the charge I deduced from them. No man of sense can draw 
any other meaning from his words. 

"Now, Mr. President, I admit that this was a gross and wanton insult, 
and I admit, too, that, acting upon * the code of honor/ I ought not to 
have waited a month, or a day, or a moment, before I had required him 
to retract or fight. That is the course we are accustomed to pursue in 
the State I represent. I was perfectly aware of my position. I did 
not require the Senator from Alabama to tell me what I ought to have 
done, as a man of the world and a man of honor. But, Sir, I am a 
professor of the religion of Christ. I did not think it proper to challenge 
the Senator for two very important reasons. The first was, because I 
had another object in view, and still have it, far above the vin^cation 
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SENTIB£ENT8 OF ELIPHALET NOTT, D.D., ON DUELUNa 

The following passages are extracted from a Sermon deliyered 
by this eminent man, — who yet survives, — in the North Dutch 
Church, Albany, New York, July 29, 1804, in consequence of 
the death of Hamilton. Dr. Nott at that time was pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in that city. The discourse had a wide cir- 
culation, and was considered as among the ablest performances, 
whether of the pulpit or of the forum, of which that sad event 
was the occasion, in different parts of the Union. It contains 
some expressions which, perhaps, need qualification, and some 
opinions which will not receive universal assent. The parts 
omitted here are such, principally, as do not relate directly to 
Hamilton, and the code to which he was the victim : — 

^*The occasion explains the choice of my subject. A subject on 
which I enter in obedience to your request. You have assembled to 
express your elegiac sorrows, and sad and solemn weeds cover you. 

** Before such an audience, and on such an occasion, I enter on the 
duty assigned me with trembling. Do not mistake my meaning. I 
tremble indeed, — not, however, through fear of &iling to merit your 
applause ; for what have I to do with that when addressing the d3ring, 
and treading on the ashes of the dead, — not through fear of failing 
justly to portray the character of that great man who is at once the 
theme of my encomium and regret : he needs not eulogy. His work is 
finished, and death has removed him beyoq^ my censure, and I would 
fondly hope, through grace, above my praise. ^ 

" xou will ask, then, why I tremble / 'l tremble to think that I am 
called to attack from this place a crime, the veir idea of which almost 
freezes one with horror, — a crime, too, which exists among the polite and 
polished orders of society, and which is accompanied with every aggrava- 
tion ; committed with cool deliberation, — ana openly in the fiuseo? day ! 

'* But I have a duty to perform. And, difficult and awful as that duty 
is, I will not shrink from it 

" Would to God my talents were adequate to the occasion. But such 
as they are, I devoutly proffer them to unfold the nature and counteract 
the influence of that barbarous custom, which, like a resistless torrent, 
is undermining the foundations of civil government, — breaking down 
the barriers of social happiness, and sweeping away virtue, talents, and 
domestic felicity, in its desolating course. 

" Another and an illustrious character, — a father, a general, a states- 
man, — the very man who stood on an eminence and without a rival, 
among sages and heroes, the future hope of his country in danger, — 
this man, yielding to the influence of a custcmi which deservei our 
eternal reprobation, has been brought to an untimely end. 
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^ The fall of Hamilton owes its existence to mad deliberation, and u 
marked b^ violence. The time, the place, the circumstances, are 
arranged with barbarous coolness. The mstrument of death is levelled 
in day-light, and with well-directed skill pointed at his heart Alas 1 
the event has proven that it was but too well directed. Wounded, 
mortally- wounded, on the very spot 'which still smoked with the blood 
of a &vorite son, into the arms of his indiscreet and cruel fHend the 
&ther felL 

'* Ah ! had he fallen in the course of nature ; or jeopardizing his life 
in defence of his country, had he &llen — But he did not He fell in 
single combat Pardon my mistake, — he did not &11 in single combat 
His noble nature refused to endanger the life of his antagonist. But 
he exposed his own life. This was his crime : and the sacredness of 
my office forbids that I should hesitate explicitly to declare it so. 

'*He did not hesitate to declare it so himself: *My religious and 
moral principles are strongly opposed to duelling.' These are nis words 
before he ventured to the field of death. * I view the late transaction 
with sorrow and contrition.* These are his words after his return 

*^ Think not that the fatal issue of the late inhuman interview was 
fortuitous. No ; the Hand that guides unseen the arrow of the archer, 
steadied and directed the arm of the duellist ' And why did it thus 
direct it ? As a solemn memento, — as a loud and awftd warning to a 
community where justice has slumbered — and slumbered — and slum- 
bered — while the wife has been robbed of her partner, the mother of 
her hopes, and life after life rashly, and with an air of triumph, sported 
away. 

"And was there, O mv God! no other sacrifice valuable enough, — 
would the cry of no other blood reach the place of retribution and 
wake justice, dozing over her awful seat ! 

*^ But though justice sho^^d still slumber and retribution be delayed, 
we who are the ministers of that God who will judge the judges of the 
world, and whose malediction rests on him who does his work unfaith- 
fidly, — we will not keep silence. - * 

" I feel, my brethren, how incongruous my subject is with the place 
I occuj)y. 

" It is humiliating ; it is distressing in a Christian country, and in 
churches consecrated to the religion of Jesus, to be obliged to attack a 
crime which outstrips barbarism, and would even sink the character of 
a generous savage« But humiliating as it is, it is necessary. 

" And must we then, even for a moment, forget the elevation on 
which grace hath placed us, and the light which the Gospel sheds around 
us ? * Must we place ourselves back in the midst of barbarism ? And 
instead of hearers softened to forgiveness by the love of Jesus, filled 
with noble sentiments towards our enemies, and waiting for occasions, 
after the example of Divinity, to do them good, — instead of such hear- 
ers, must we suppose ourselves addressing nearts petrified to goodness, 
incapable of mercy, and boiling with revenge ? Must we, O my God I 
instead of exhorting those who hear us to go on unto perfection, add- 
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ing to virtue ekariiyy and to eharity hrofherUf kindnesSj — mrut we, as if 
surroanded by an auditory just emerging out of darkness, and still cruel 
and ferocious, reason to convince them that revenge is improper, and 
that to commit deliberate murder is sin ? 

** Yes, we must do this. Repeated violations of the law, and the 
sanctuary, which the guilty find in public sentiment, prove that it is 
necessary. ..... 

** In accomplishing the object which is before me, it will not be ex- 
pected, as it is not necessary, that I should eive a history of Duelling, 
You need not be informed that it originated in a dark and barbarous 
affe. The polished Greek knew nothing of it The noble Roman was 
above it Rome held in equal detestation the man who exposed his life 
unnecessarily, and him who refused to expose it when the public good 
required it* Her heroes were sui>erior to private contests. ^ They in- 
duced no vengeance except against the enemies of their country. 
Their swords were not drawn unless her honor was in danger ; which 
honor they defended with their swords not onlv, but shielded with 
tiieir bosoms also, and were then prodigal of tiieir blood. 

*' But though Greece and Rome knew nothing of DudUngy it exists. 
It exists among us : and it exists at once the most rcishj the most absurd 
and guUty practice, that ever disgraced a Christian nation. 

'^ The duellist contravenes the law of God not only, but the law of 
man also. To the prohibition of the former have been added the sanc- 
tions of the latter. Life taken in a duel, by the common law, is murder. 
And where this is not the case, the givii^ and receiving of a challenge 
only is, by statute, considered a high misdemeanor, for which the prin- 
cipal and his second are declared iiSamous, and disfranchised for twenty 
years. 

^^ Under what accumulated circumstances of aggravation does the 
duellist jeopardize his own life, or take the life of his antagonist ? 

*^ I am sensible that in a licentious age, and when laws are made to 
yield to the vices of those who move in the higher circles^ this crime is 
called by I know not what mild and accommodating name. But before 
these altars, in thi« house of God, what is it ? It is murder, — deUber- 
a/e, aggravated lixfitDER, 

*^ If the duellist deny this, let him produce his warrant from the 
Author of life, for taking away from his creature the life which had 
been sovereignly given. If he cannot do this, beyond all controversy, 
he is a murderer, for murder consists in taking away life without the 
permission, and contrary to the prohibition, of Him who gave it 

** Who is it then that calls the duellist to the dangerous and deadly 
combat ? Is it Grod ? No ; on the contrary, he formds it Ja it tiien 
his country ? No ; she also utters her prohibitory voice. Who is it 
then ? A man of honor. And who is this man of honor ? A man 
perhaps whose honor is a name, — who prates with polluted lif(i about 
the sacredness of character, when his own is stained with crime^, and 
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needs bat the single shade of murder to complete the dismal and addy 
picture 

" Is duellins gvaity ? So it is 

** Absurd. It is absurd as a punishment, for it admits of no propoi^ 
tion to crimes : and besides, virtue and yice, miilt and innocence, are 
equally exposed by it to death or sufierinff. As a reparation, it is still 
more absurd, for it makes the injured liaole to a still sreater injury. 
And as the vindication of personal character, it is absoid even beyond 
madness. 

'^ One man of honor, by some inadvertence, or perhaps with design, 
injures the sensibility of another man of honor. In perfect character 
the injured gentleman resents it He challenges the onender. The of- 
fender accepts the challenge. The time is fixed. The place is agreed 
upon. The circumstances, with an air of solemn mania, are arranged; 
and the principals, with their seconds and surgeons, retire under the 
covert of some solitary hill, or upon the margin of some unfrequented 
beach, to settle this important question of honor, by stabbing or shoot- 
ing at each other. 

** One or the other, or both the parties, fall in this polite and gentle* 
manlike contest And what does this prove ? It proves that one or 
the other, or both of them, as the case may be, are marksmen. But it 
affords no evidence that either of them possesses honor, probity, or 
talents. 

'* It is true that he who &lls in single combat has the honor of 
being murdered: and he who takes his life, the honor of a murderer. 
Besides this, I know not of any glory which can redound to the infatu- 
ated combatants, except it be what results from having extended the 
circle of wretched widows, and added to the number of hapless or- 
phans 

*^ Since the opinions of men are as they are, do you ask, how you shall 
avoid the imputation of cowardice, if you do not fight when you are 
injured ? Ask your family how you will avoid the imputation of cruelty, 
— ask your conscience how you will avoid the imputation of guilt, — 
ask Grod how you will avoid his malediction, if you do ? These are pre- 
vious questions. Let these first be answered, and it will be easy to 
reply to any which may follow them. 

" if you only accept a challenee when you believe in your conscience 
that duelling is wron^, you act the coward. The dastardly fear of the 
world governs you. Awed by its menaces, you conceal your sentt* 
ments, appear in disguise, and act in ^ilty conformity to prmciples not 
your own, and that too in the most solemn moment, and when engaged 
m an act which exposes you to death. 

** But if it be rashness to accept, how passing rashness is it, in a mur 
ner, to give a challenge ? Does it become him, whose life is measured 
out by crimes, to be extreme to mark, and punctilious to resent, whatever 
is amiss in others ? Must the duelUst, who now, disdaining to foigive, 
BO imperiously demands satisfaction to the uttermost, — must this man 
himseu, trembling at the recollection of his offences, presently appear a 
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suppliant befbre the mercy-Beat of God ? Lna^ne this, and the case is 
not imaginary, and you cannot conceive an instance of greater incon- 
sistency, or of more presumptuous arrogance. Wherefore, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath ; for vengeance is mine, I toiU 
repay it f saiih the Lord, 

'* Do you ask, then, how you shall conduct towards your enemy who 
hath lightly done you wrong ? If he be hungry, feed him ; if naked, 
clothe nim ; if thirsty, give mm drink. Such, had you preferred your 
question to Jesus Christ, is the answer he had given you. By observing 
which, you will usually subdue, and always act more honorably than 
your enemy 

*' Compare the conduct of the Christian, acting in confonnity to the 
principles of religion, and of the duellist, acting in conformity to the 
principles of honor, and let reason say which bears the marks of the 
most exalted greatness. Compare them, and let reason say which enjoys 
the most cahn serenity of mind in time, and which is likely to receive 
the plaudits of his Judge in inunortality. 

** God, from his throne, beholds not a nobler object on his footstool, 
than the man who loves his enemies, pities their errors, and forgives the 
injuries they do him. This is indeed the very spirit of the heavens. It 
18 the image of his benignity, whose glory fills them. 

** To return to the subject before us. Guilty, absurd, and rash, as 
duelling is, it has its advocates. And had it not had its advocates, — 
had not a strange preponderance of opinion been in favor of it, never, 
O lamentable Hamilton ! hadst thou thus fallen, in the naidst of thy 
days, and before thou hadst reached the zenith of thy dor^ ! 

^ O that I possessed the talent of eulogy, and that 1 might be per- 
mitted to indulge the tenderness of friendship in paying the last tribute 
to his memory ! O that I were capable of placing this great man before 
you ! Could I do this, I should furnish prou with an argument, the most 
practical, the most plain, the most convincing, except that drawn Irom 
the mandate of God, that was ever furnished agsunst duelling, that hor- 
rid practice, which has in an awful moment robbed the world of such 
exalted worth 

" I know he had his failings. I see on the picture of his life, a pic- 
ture rendered awful by greatness, and luminous by virtue, some dark 
i^iades. — On these let the tear that pities human weakness &11 ; on 
these let the veil which covers human frailty rest — As a hero, as 
a statesman, as a patriot, he lived nobly : and would to God I could 
add, he nobly fell. 

^ Unwilling to admit his error in this respect, I ^ back to the period 
of discussion. I see him resisting the llireatened mterview. I imagine 
myself present in his chamber. Various reasons, for a time, seem to 
hold his determination in arrest Various and moving objects pass be- 
fore him, and speak a dissuasive language. 

*^ His country, which may need h^ counsels to guide, and his arm to 
defend, utters her veto. The partner of his youth, already covered with 
weeds, and whose tears flow down into her bosom, intercedes ! His 
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are my witneases, — the walls of yonder temple, where I have hei«to- 
fore addressed you, are my witnesses, — how n'eely I have animadyerted 
on this subject, in the presence both of those who have violated the 
laws, and of those whose indispensable duty it is to see the laws exe- 
cuted on those who violate them. 

** I enjoy another opportunity ; and would to Grod I mieht be per- 
mitted to approach for once the late scene of death. Would to God I 
could there assemble on the one side the disconsolate mother with her 
seven &therless children, — and on the other, those who administer the 
justice of my country. Could I do this, I would point tiiem to these 
sad objects. I would entreat them, bv the agonies of bereaved fond- 
ness, to listen to the widow's heartfelt sroans ; to nugrk the orphans^ 
sighs and tears. And having done this, I would uncover the breadiless 
corpse of HamilUm, — I would lift frmn his gaping .wound his -bloody 
mantle J — I would hold it up to heaven before them, and I would ask, 
in the name of God, I would ask, whether at the 'sight of t^ they felt no 
compunction ? 

** You will ask, perhaps, what can be done to arrest the progress of a 

Eractice which has yet so many advocates? I answer, noiilm^,— if it 
e the deliberate intention to do nothing. But if otherwise, much is 
within our power. 

" Let, then, the Governor see that the laws are executed ; let the 
Council displace the man who offends against their majesty ; let courts of 
justice frown from their bar, as unworthy to appear before them, the mur- 
derer and his accomplices ; let the people decuure himunwordiy of their 
confidence who engages in such sangmnary contests. Let this be done, 
and, should life still be taken in single combat, then the Governor, the 
Council, the court, the people, loolSng up to the Avenger of sin, may 
say, *'We are innocent, we are innocent' 

*^ Do you ask how proof can be obtained ? How can it be avoided ? 
The parties return, hold up before our eyes the instruments of death, 
publish to the world the circumstances of their interview, and even, 
with an air of insulting triumph, boast how coolly and deliberately they 
proceeded in violating one of the most sacred laws of earth and heaven ! 

** Ah I ye tragic shores of Hoboken, crimsoned with the richest blood, 
T tremble at the crimes you record against us, — the annual roister of 
murders which you keep and send up to God ! Place of inhtimai> cru- 
elty ! beyond the limits of reason, of duty, and of religion, where man 
assumes a more barbarous nature, and ceases to be man. What poig- 
nant, lingering sorrows do thy lawless combats occasion to surviving 
relatives; 

" Ye who have hearts of pity, ye who have experienced the anguish 
of dissolving friendship, who hietve wept, and still weep, over the moul- 
dering ruins of departed kindred, ye can enter into this reflectaon." 
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No. IV. 

THE LAW OF ENGLAND RELATIVE TO CHALLENGES 
AND DUELS. 

X 

These ofifences are thus described in the books : — 

^ Duely in our ^cient law, is a iSght between persons in a doubtful case 
for the tnal of the truth. Fleta, See tit BcftteL But this kind of duel 
is disused ; and what we now call a dud is a fighting between two, upon 
some quarrel precedent : t^herein, if a person is kiUed, both the prin- 
cipal and his seconds are guilty of murder, and whether the seconds 
fight or not H. P. C, 47, 51. 

*^If two persons quarrel over nisht, and appoint to fight the next 
day ; or quarrel in the morning, and am^e to fight in the Slemoon ; or 
such a considerable time after, by which it may oe presumed the blood 
was cooled; and then they meet and fight a duel, and one kill the 
other, it is murdei^. 8 InsL 52. H, P. C, 48. Kel 66. And when- 
ever it appears, that he who kills another in a duel, or fighting on a 
sudden quarrel, was master of his temper at the time, he is guilty of 
murder : as if, after the quarrel, he fall into another discourse, and talk 
calmly thereon ; or allege that the place where the quarrel happens is 
not convenient for fighting ; or that his shoes are too nigh, if he should 
fight at present, &c. Kel, 56. 1 Lev. 180. 

*' If one challenge another, who refuses to meet him, but tells him 
that he shall go the next day to such a place about business, and then 
the challenger meets him on the road, and assaults the other; if the 
other, in this case, kill him, it will be only manslaughter ; for here is no 
acceptance c^the challenge, or agreement to fight; and if the person 
challenged refuseth to meet the challenger, but tells him that he wears 
a sword, and is always readv to defend himself, if then the challenger 
attack him, and is killed by the other, it is neither murder nor man- 
slaughter, if necessary in his own defence. KeL 56. 

^ If one kill another in a deliberate duel, under provocation of 
char^ against his character and conduct, however grievous, it is mur- 
der m hun and in his second ; and therefore the bare incitement to 
fight, thouffh under such provocation, is in itself a very high misde- 
meanor, &ough no consequence ensue thereon against the peace. 
3 Easfs Rep. 581. 

^ An endeavor to provoke another to commit the misdemeanor of 
sending a challenge to fight, is itself a misdemeanor indietable, particu- 
larly where such provocation was given by a writing, containing libel- 
lous matter, and sQleged to have been done with intent to do the party 
bodily harm, and to break the king's peace ; the sending such writing 
being an act done towards procuring the commission of the misdemeanor 
meant to be accomplished. 6 EasCs Rep. 464.^* 
29 
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The case. The King vs. Rice^ in the Court of King's Bench, 
in 1803, cited above from East^s Reports, is of interest, and fol- 
lows at length. Rice was a lieutenant in the British navy, and 
was tried for having sent to a superior officer a letter in the na- 
ture of a challenge, in consequence of an offensive course of 
conduct pursued towards him while on duty. The case is 
curious, as being one of the very few in the annals of British 
jurisprudence in which any punishment has been inflicted for 
sending a hostile message. In this case, it may* be conjectured 
that Rice was imprisoned and fined, not so much for ^^ the in- 
tended violation of the peace," as for the actual breach of the 
rules of the naval service. The judgment of the Court was pro- 
nounced by Sir Nash Grose, Knight, who, 

'*in passing sentence upon the defendant, censured strongly several 
circumstances of provocation on the part ,of the prosecutor, which had 
led to the challenge given bv the defendant And as to the offence 
itself, he observed: This oflence in modem times is so frequent, that it 
is become alarming to the public, and induces me to suspect that men 
either are not aware of the consequences the offence may lead to, or 
are become insensible to the mischief of them. That fighting a duel is 
a grievous breach of the peace is undoubted, and that it ought to be so 
considered is as clear ; inasmuch as it may lead to one of the worst of 
crimes, murder ; the murder of one probably, and possibly of more. I 
lay stress upon the word murder^ because I fear some are ignorant, and 
others will perversely not understand, that to kill a man in a duel 
amounts to tne crime of deliberate murder, whether he that gave or he 
that accepted the challenge fall. To every lawyer this is a proposition 
perfectly clear ; but that others who are not of the profession may as 
perfectly be assured of it, I will read only a passage or two from the 
most able writers upon the subject, to show that it is a doctrine not of 
modern date, but cbeval with the first institution of our laws. By Sir 
Matthew Hale, as correct, as learned, and as humane a judge as ever 
graced a bench of justice, we find it laid down,* that if A challenge C 
to meet in the field to fight, and C decline it as much as he can, but is 
threatened by A to be posted for a coward, (an ingredient to be found, 
I fear, in this case in suostance, though not in terms,) if he meet not ; 
and thereupon A, and B his second, and C, and D his second, meet and 
fight, and C kill A; this is murder in C, and D his second, and so ruled 
in Tavemer's case ; f iu which ciise, tried before this Court of King's 
Bench, iu this place, it appeared that the deceased was the challenger, 
and that the pnsoner accepted the challenge, as the case terms it, upon 
very forcible provocation. Sir Edward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice, 
laid down the law thus : * This is a plain case, and without any ques- 

1 Hale^s P. C. 452. t 1 Rol. Rep. 360 ; 3 Bulstr. 171. 
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(Mm ; if one kill another in figlit, upon the provocation of him which is 
killed, this is murder.' * Of the same opinion were the rest of the Court 
In this case, it is to be observed that the second, one Thomas Musgrave, 
as well as tJie principal, was indicted, and the second was outGiwed. 
This precedent may well deter others from taking upon them so illegal 
and improper an office. And such has been the law recognized at dif- 
ferent tunes down to the present moment, as we may observe by what 
is laid down by a very learned and able judge f of the last reign. His 
words are, * that, in all possible cases, deliberate homicide upon a prin- 
ciple of revenge is murder ; for no man under the protection of the 
law is to be the avenger of his own wrongs. If they are of such a na- 
ture, for which the laws of society will give him an adequate remedy, 
thither he ought to resort ; but be they of what nature soever, he ought 
to bear his lot with patience, and remember that vengeance belongeth 
only to the Most High.' Then he goes on : * Upon this principle, de- 
liberate duelling, if death ensueth, is in the eye of the law murder; for 
duels are generally founded in deep revenge ; and though a person 
should be drawn into a duel, not upon a motive so criminal, but merely 
upon the punctilio of what the swordsmen falsely call honor ^ that will not 
excuse ; for he that deliberately seeketh the blood of anotJier on a pri- 
vate quarrel, acteth in defiance of all laws, human and divine, whatever 
his motive may be.' Here, too, we may note this excellent man's opin- 
ion upon that punctilio of honor, h^ the rules of which some men affect 
to palliate, and others to justify, cnmes of the blackest dye, tlie grossest 
frauds, gambling, seduction, adultery, murder. Such was and is the 
law of honor, and no man who will attend to the subject can doubt of it. 
In this case, if the prosecutor had not obeyed the law, by consulting his 
own honor, and not the false honor of swordsmen, and either party had 
£dlen, the other would have undoubtedly been guilty of murder, and 
liable to an ignominious and fatal sentence : from which had it been his 
fortune to escape, either from absence of witnesses, or any other means 
that sometimes occur to cause a failure of public justice, the remainder 
of his Ufe must have been clouded with the dreadful remembrance that, 
for the purpose of giving or receiving that miserable thing falsely called 
satisfaction^ he had unnecessarily imbrued his hands in the blood of a 
brother officer. Fortunately for the defendant, that crime he has not 
to atone for ; he is to receive sentence only for attempting to provoke 
a duel. The punishment for this offence, as a misdemeanor, is discre- 
tionary, and must be guided by such circumstances of aggravation or 
mitigation as are to be found in the offence. 

"He then adverted to the particular circumstances of the case, 
amongst which were several of a nature to mitigate very materially the 
offence, accompanied, by affidavits of the defendant's general merits as 
an officer from many respectable officers of the navy ; though there 
still remained, as he observed, much for which atonement should be 
made to the public for the intended violation of its peace. Wherefore, 

* 3 Bolstr. 172. t Mr. Jastice Foster in his Crown Law, 296. 
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npon the whole, the Court, taking into conaderation tlie imprisonment 
already suffered by the defendant, (who had been brought up early m 
the term, and committed to custody in the mean time,) adjudged him to 
pay a fine of £100, and to be imprisoned for one calendar month, and 
at the expiration of that time to give security to keep the peace for 
three years, himself in £1,000, and two sureties in £250 each, and to be 
jfurther imprisoned till such fine were paid and such securities given." 



No. V. 
EXTRACT FROM THE SPECTATOB, No. 99. 

The great violation of the point of honor from man to man is 
giving the lie. One may tell another he whores, drinks, blas- 
phemes, and it may pass unresented ; but to say he lies, though 
but in jest, is an affront that nothing but blood can e;Epiate. The 
reason perhaps may be, because no other vice implies a want of 
courage so much as the making of a lie ; and therefore telling a 
man he lies, is touching him in the most sensible part of honor, 
and indirectly calling him a coward. I cannot omit under this 
head what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Persians, that from 
the age of five years to twenty they instruct their sons only in 
three things, to manage the horse, to make use of the bow, and 
to speak truth. 

The placing of the point of honor in this false kind of courage 
has given occasion to the very refuse of mankind, who have 
neither virtue nor common sense, to set up for men of honor. 
An English peer, who has not been long dead,* used to tell a 
pleasant story of a French gentleman, that visited him early one 
morning at Paris, and, after great professions of respect, let him 
know that he had it in his power to oblige him ; which, in short, 
amounted to this, that he believed he could tell his lordship the 
person's name who jostled him as he came out from the opera ; 
and before he would proceed, he begged his lordship that he 
would not deny him the honor of making him his second. The 
English lord, to avoid being drawn into a very foolish affair, told 
him he was under engagements for his two next duels to a 

* It has been said that this was William Cavendisb, the first Duke of 
DeTonshire, who died Angust 18, 1707. 
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couple of particular friends. Upon which the gentleman im- 
mediately withdrew, hoping his lordship would not take it ill if 
he meddled no farther in an affair from whence he himself was 
to receive no advantage. 

The beating down this false notion of honor, in so vain and 
lively a people as those of France, is deservedly looked upon as 
one of the most glorious parts of their present king's reign. It 
is a pity but the punishment of these mischievous notions should 
nave in it some particular circumstances of shame and infamy ; 
that those who are slaves to them may see, that, instead of ad- 
vancing their reputation, they lead them to ignominy^ and 
dishonor. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make it their glory to 
despise it ; but if every one that fought a duel were to stand in 
the pillory, it would quickly lessen the number of these imagi- 
nary men of honor, and put an end to so absurd a practice. 

When honor is a support to virtuous principles, and runs par- 
allel with the laws of God and our country, it cannot be too 
much cherished and encouraged ; but when the dictates of honor 
are contrary to those of religion and equity, they are the great- 
est depravations of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions 
and false ideas of what is good and laudable ; and should there** 
fore be exploded by all governments, and driven out as the bane 
and plague of human society. L. 



No. VI. 

FROM THE TATLER. 

The point of the two papers which follow is apparent without a word. 
Steele assisted in die production of the first, but the last was written bj 
Addison alone. 

No. 256. Tuesday^ November 28, 1710. 

Nostrum est tantas componera Lites. — Virg, 

The Proceedings of tbe Court of Honor, held in Sheer Lane 
on Monday, the 20th of November, 1710, before Isaac 
Bickerstaffe, Esq., Censor of Great Britain. 

Petee Plumb, of London, merchant, was indksted by the 
29* 
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Honorable Mr. Thomas Grules, of Gule Hall, in the county of 
Salop, for that tlie said Peter Plumb did, in Lombard Street, Lon- 
don, between the hours of two and three in the afternoon, meet the 
said Mr. Thomas Gules, and, after a short salutation, put on his 
hat, value five-pence, while the Honorable Mr. Gules stood bare- 
headed for the space of two seconds. It was further urged 
against the criminal, that, during his discourse with the prosecu- 
tor, he feloniously stole the wall of him, having clapped his back 
against it in such a manner, that it was impossible for Mr. Gules 
to recover it again at his taking leave of him. The prosecutor 
alleged, that he was the cadet of a very ancient family, and 
that, according to the principles of all the younger brothers of 
the said family, he had never sullied himself wiSi business, but 
had chosen rather to starve like a man of honor, than do any- 
thing beneath his quality. He produced several witnesses, that 
he had never employed himself beyond the twisting of a whip, 
or the making of a pair of nut-crackers, in which he only worked 
for his diversion, in order to make a present now and then to his 
friends. The prisoner being asked what he could say for him-^ 
self, cast several reflections upon the Honorable Mr. Gules ; as, 
*^ that he was not worth a groat ; that nobody in the city would 
trust him for a halfpenny ; that he owed him money, which he 
had promised to pay him several times, but never kept his word ; 
and, in short, that he was an idle, beggarly fellow, and of no use 
to the public." This sort of language was very severely repri- 
manded by the censor, who told the criminal, that he spoke in 
contempt of the court, and that he should be proceeded against 
for contumacy, if he did not change his style. The prisoner 
therefore desired to be heard by his counsel, who urged in his 
defence, that he put on his hat through ignorance, and took the 
wall by accident. They likewise produced several witnesses, 
that he made sundry motions with his hat in his hand, which are 
generally understood as an^ invitation to the person we talk with 
to be covered ; and that the gentleman not taking the hint, he 
was forced to put on his hat, as being troubled with a cold. 
There was likewise an Irishman, who deposed, that he had heard 
him cough three-and-twenty times that morning. And as for 
the wall, it was alleged, that he had taken it inadvertently, to 
save himself from a shower of rain, which was then falling. 
The censor, having consulted the men of honor, who sat at his 
right hand on the bench, found they were of opinion, that the 
4lefence made by the prisoner's counsel did rather aggravate 
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than extenuate his crime ; that the motions and intimations of 
the hat were a token of superiority in conversation, and there- 
fore not to be used by the criminal to a man of the prosecutor's 
quality, who was likewise vested with a double title to the wall 
at the time of their conversation, both as it was the upper hand, 
and as it was a shelter from the weather. The evidence being 
very full and clear, the jury, without going out of court, declared 
their opinion unanimously by the mouth of their foreman, that 
the prosecutor was bound in honor to make the sun shine through 
the criminal, or, as they aflerwards explained themselves, to 
whip him through the lungs. 

The censor, knitting his brows into a frown, and looking very 
sternly upon the jury, after a little pause, gave them to know, 
that this court was erected for the finding out of penalties suit- 
able to offences, and to restrain the outrages of private justice ; 
and that he expected they should moderate their verdict. The 
jury therefore retired, and, being willing to comply with the ad- 
vices of the censor, after an hour's consultation, declared their 
opinion as follows : — 

" That in consideration this was Peter Plumb's first offence, 
and that there did not appear any malice prepense in it, as also 
that he lived in good reputation among his neighbors, and that 
his taking the wall was only se defendendo^ the prosecutor should 
let him escape with life, and content himself with the slitting of 
his nose, and the cutting off both his ears." Mr. Bickerstafie, 
smiling upon the court, told them, ^^ That he thought the punish- 
ment, even under its present mitigation, too severe ; and that 
such penalties might be of ill consequence in a trading nation." 
He therefore pronounced sentence against the criminal in the 
following manner: ^^That his hat, which was the instrument 
of offence, should be forfeited to the court; that the criminal 
should go to the warehouse from whence he came, and 
thence, as occasion should require, proceed tq the Exchange, 
or Grarraway's Coffee-house, in what manner he pleased; but 
that neither he, nor any of the family of the Plumbs, should 
hereafter appear in the streets of London out of their coaches, 
that so the foot-way might be left open and undisturbed for their 
betters." 

Dathan, a peddling Jew, and T. R , a Welshman, were 

indicted by the keeper of an ale-house in Westminster, for 
breaking the peace, and two earthen mugs, in a dispute about the 
antiquity of their families, to the great detriment of the houae, 
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and disturbance of the whole neighborhood. Dathan said for 
himself, that he was provoked to it by the Welshman, who pre- 
tended that the Welsh were an ancienter people than the Jews ; 
" Whereas," said he, " I can show by this genealogy in my hand, 
that I am the son of Mesheck, that was the son of Naboth, that 
was the son of Shale m, that was the son of ." The Welsh- 
man here interrupted him, and told him, ^^ That he could pro- 
duce Shennalogy. as well as himself; for that he was John ap 
Rice, ap Shenkin, ap Shones." He then turned himself to the 
censor, and told him in the same broken accent, and with much 
warmth, " That the Jew would needs uphold that King Cadwal- 
ladar was younger than Issachar." Mr. Bickerstaffe seemed 
very much inclined to give sentence against Dathan, as being a 
Jew ; but finding reasons, by some expressions which the Welsh- 
man let fall in asserting the antiquity of his family, to suspect 
the said Welshman was a PrsB Adamite, he suffered the jury to 
go out without any previous admonition. After some time they 
returned, and gave their verdict, that it appearing the persons 
at the bar did neither of them wear a sword, and that conse- 
quently they had no right to quarrel upon a point of honor ; to 
prevent such frivolous appeals for the future, they should both 
of them be tossed in the same blanket, and there adjust the 
superiority as they could agree it between themselves. The 
censor confirmed the verdict. 

Richard Newman was indicted by Major Punto, for having 
used the words, " Perhaps it may be so," in a dispute with the 
said Major. The Major urged, that the word. Perhaps, was 
questioning his veracity, and that it was an indirect manner of 
giving him the lie. Itichard Newman had nothing more to say 
for himself, than that he intended no^uch thing, and threw him- 
self upon the mercy of the court. The jury brought in their 
verdict special. 

Mr. Bickerstaffe stood up, and, after having cast his-eyes over 
the whole assembly, hemmed thrice. He then acquainted them, 
that he had laid down a rule to himself, which he was resolved 
never to depart from, and which, as he conceived, would very 
much conduce to the shortening the business of the court ; ^^ I 
mean," says he, " never to allow of the lie being given by con- 
struction, implication, or induction, but by the sole use of the 
word itself." He then proceeded to show the great mischiefs 
that had arisen to the English nation from that pernicious mono- 
syllable ; that it had bred the most fatal quarrels between the 
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dearest friends ; that it had frequently thinned the guards, and 
made great havoc in the army ; that it had sometimes weakened 
the city trained bands ; and, in a word, had destroyed many of 
the bravest men in the isle of Great Britain. For the prevention 
of which evils for the future, he instructed the jury to present the 
word itself as a nuisance in the English tongue ; and further 
promised them, that he would, upon such their presentment, 
publish an edict of the court, for the entirfe banishment and ex- 
clusion of it out of the discourses and conversation of all civil 
societies. 

This is a true copy, 

Charles Lillie. 

Monday next is set apart for the trial of several female causes. 

N, B. The case of the hassock will come on between the 
hours of nine and ten. 



No, 265. Tuesday, December 19, 1710. 

Arbiter hic^ igitnr factus de lite jocosA. — Ovid, Met, 
Continuation of the Journal of the Court of Honor, &c 

As soon as the court was sat, the ladies of the bench pre- 
sented, according to order, a table of all the laws now in force, 
relating to visits, and visiting-days, methodically digested under 
their respective heads, which the censor ordered to be laid upon 
the tab]a, and afterwards proceeded upon the business of the day. 

Henry Heedless, Esq. was indicted by Colonel Touchy, of 
Her Majesty's trained bands, upon an action of assault and bat- 
tery : for that he, the said Mr. Heedless, having espied a feather 
upon the shoulder of the said Colonel, struck it off gently with 
the end of a walking-staff, value three-pence. It appeared that 
the prosecutor did not think himself injured till a few days after 
the aforesaid blow was given him ; but that, having ruminated 
with himself for several days, and conferred upon it with other 
officers of the militia, he concluded, that he had in effect been 
cudgelled by Mr. Heedless, and that he ought to resent it accord- 
ingly. The counsel for the prosecutor alleged, that the shoulder 
was the tenderest part in a man of honor ; that it had a natural 
antipathy to a stick ; and that every touch of it, with anything 
made in the fashion of a cane, was to be interpreted as a wound 
in that part, and a violation of the person^s honor who received 
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it. Mr. Heedless replied, that what he had done was out of 
kindness to the prosecutor, as not thinking it proper for him to 
^appear at the head of the trained bands with a feather upon his 
shoulder ; and further added, that the stick he had made use of 
on this occasion was so very small, that the prosecutor could not 
have felt it, had he broken it on his shoulders. The censor 
hereupon directed the jury to examine into the nature of the 
staff, for that a great deal would depend upon that particular. 
U[k)n which he explained to them the different degrees of offence 
that might be given by the touch of a crab- tree from that of a 
cane, and by the touch of a cane from that of a plain hazel 
stick. The jury, after a short perusal of the staff, declared their 
opinion, by the mouth of their foreman, that the substance of 
the staff was British oak. The censor then observing that there 
was some dust on the skirts of the criminaPs coat, ordered the 
prosecutor to beat it off with the aforesaid oaken plant ; " And 
thus," said the censor, " I shall decide this by the law of retali- 
ation : if Mr. Heedless did the Colonel a good office, the Colonel 
will by this means return it in kind ; and if Mr. Heedless should 
at any time boast that he had cudgelled the Colonel, or laid his 
staff over his shoulders, the Colonel might boast, in his turn, that 
he has brushed Mr. Heedless's jacket, or (to use the phrase of an 
ingenious author) that he had rubbed him down with an oaken 
towel." 

Benjamin Busy, of London, merchant, was indicted by Jasper 
Tattle, Esq., for having pulled out his watch, and looked upon it 
thrice, while the said Esquire Tattle was giving him an account 
of the funeral of the said Esquire Tattle's first wife. The pris- 
oner alleged in his defence, that he was going to buy stocks at 
the time when he met the prosecutor ; and that, during the story 
of the prosecutor, the said stocks rose above two per cent, to the 
great detriment of the prisoner. The prisoner further brought 
several witnesses, that the said Jasper Tattle, Esq. was a most 
notorious story-teller ; that before he met the prisoner, he had 
hindered one of the prisoner's acquaintance from the pursuit of 
his lawful husiness, with the account of his second marriage ; 
and that he had detained another by the button of his coat that 
very morning, till he had heard several witty sayings and con- 
trivances of the prosecutor's eldest son, who was a boy of about 
five years of age. Upon the whole matter, Mr. Bickerstaffe dis- 
missed the accusation as frivolous, and sentenced the prosecutor 
to pay damages to the prisoner for what the prisoner had lost by 
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giving him so long and patient a hearing. He further repri- 
manded the prosecutor very severely, and told him, " That if 
he proceeded in his usual manner to interrupt the business of 
mankind, he would set a fine upon him for every quarter of an 
hour's impertinence, and regulate the said fine according as the 
time of the person so injured should appear to be more or less 
precious." 

Sir Paul Swash, Kt., was indicted by Peter Double, Gent., for 
not returning the bow which he received of the said Peter 
Double, on Wednesday, the 6th instant, at the Playhouse, in the 
Hay- Market. The prisoner denied the receipt of any such bow, 
and alleged in his defence, that the prosecutor would oftentimes 
look full in his face, but that when he bowed to the said prose- 
cutor, he would take no notice of it, or bow to somebody else 
that sat quite on the other side of him. He likewise alleged, 
that several ladies had complained of the prosecutor, who, after 
ogling them a quarter of an hour, upon their making a courtesy 
to him, would not return the civility of a bow. The censor ob- 
serving several glances of the prosecutor's eye, and perceiving 
that, when he talked to the court, he looked upon the jury, found 
reason to suspect that there was a wrong cast in his sight, which, 
upon examination, proved true. The censor therefore ordered 
the prisoner (that he might not produce any ^lore confusions in 
public assemblies) never to bow to anybody whom he did not 
at the same time calj to by his name. 

Oliver Bluff and Benjamin Browbeat were indicted for going 
to fight a duel since the erection of the Court of Honor. It ap- 
peared that they were both taken up in the street, as they passed 
by the court, in their way to the fields behind Montague House. 
The criminals would answer nothing for themselves, but that they 
were going to execute a challenge which had been made above 
a week before the Court of Honor was erected. The censor 
finding some reasons to suspect (by the sturdiness of their be- 
havior) that they were not so very brave as they would have 
the court believe them, ordered them both to be searched by the 
grand jury, who found a breastplate upon the one, and two 
quires of paper upon the other. The breastplate was im- 
mediately ordered to be hung upon a peg over Mr. Bickerstafife's 
tribunal, and the paper to be laid upon the table for the use of 
his clerk. He then ordered the criminals to button up their 
bosoms, and, if they pleased, proceed to their duel. Upon which 
they both went very quietly out of the court, €uid retired to their 
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respectiye lodgings. The court then adjourned till after the holi- 
days. Copia Vera. 

Charles Lilub. 



N0.VIL 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SPECTATOR. 

I HAVE elsewhere (ante, p. 163) spoken in brief terms ci the grief of 
Mr. Thomhill after he slew Sir Chohneley Dering, in 1711. Addi- 
son, in No. 84 of the Spectator^ relates the sorrows of the unhappy 
sunrivor, under the assumed name of Spinamont; and in No. 97 of 
the same work we have a continuation of his views on the subject 
of dueUinff generall^r. Both papers are inserted entire, as contain- 
ing remands as true^ now as in the early part of the last centuiy, 
whether as relates to individuals borne down and £a£int under the " in- 
consolable calamity" of success with the pistol, or to *'the force of a 
tyrant custom" under which **the duellist kills his fiiend whom he 
loves." 

No. 84 Wednesday i June 6, 1711. 

V Qnis talia fando 
M3nrmidonTim, Dolop»Timve, aut dnri miles Ulyssei, 
Temperet a lachrymis ? Virg. uEn. ii. v. 6. 

Who can such woes relate without a tear, 
As stem Ulysses must have wept to hear? 

Looking over the old manuscript wherein the private actions 
of Pharamond are set down by way of table-book, I found many 
things which gave me great delight, and as human life turns upon 
the same principles and passions in all ages, I thought it very 
proper to take minutes of what passed in that age for the instruc- 
tion of this. The antiquary who lent me these papers gave me 
a character of Eucrate, the favorite of Pharamond, extracted from 
an author who lived in that court The account he gives both 
of the prince and this his faithful friend will not be improper to 
insert here, because I may have occasion to mention many of 
their conversations, into which these memorials of them may 
give light 

" Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire for an hour or 
two from the hurry of business and fatigue of ceremony, made a 
signal to Eucrate, by putting his hand to his face, placing his 
arm negligently on a window, or some such action as appeared 
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indifferent to all the rest of the company. Upon such notice, 
unobserved by others, (for their entire intimacy was always a 
secret,) Eucrate repaired to his own apartment to receive the 
kmg. There was a secret access to this part of the court, at 
which Eucrate used to admit many whose mean appearance in 
the eyes of the ordinary waiters and door-keepers made them 
be repulsed from other parts of the palace. Such as these were 
let in here by order of Eucrate, and had audiences of Phara- 
mond. This entrance Pharamond called ' The Gatfe of the Un- 
happy,' and the tears of the afflicted who came before him, he 
would say, were bribes received by Eucrate ; for Eucrate had 
the most compassionate spirit of all men living, except his gen- 
erous master, who was always kindled at the least affliction which 
was communicated to him. In regard for the miserable, Eucrate 
took particular care that the common forms of distress, and the 
idle pretenders to sorrow, about courts, who wanted only sup- 
plies to luxury, should never obtain favor by his means ; but the 
distresses which arise from the many inexplicable occurrences 
that happen among men, the unaccountable alienation of parents 
from their children, cruelty of husbands to wives, poverty occa- 
sioned from shipwreck or fire, the falling out of friends, or such 
other terrible disasters to which the life of man is exposed ; in 
cases of this nature, Eucrate was the patron ; and enjoyed this 
part of the royal favor so much without being envied, that it was- 
never inquired into by whose means what no one else cared for 
doing was brought about 

" One evening when Pharamond came into the apartment of 
Eucrate, he found him extremely dejected ; upon which he asked, 
(with a smile that was natural to him,) ' What, is there any one 
too miserable to be relieved by Pharamond, that Eucrate is mel- 
ancholy ? '- 'I fear there is,' answered the favorite, ' a person 
without, of a good air, well dressed, and though a man in the 
strength of his life, seems to faint under some inconsolable ca- 
lamity. All his features seem suffused with agony of mind ; but 
I can observe in him that it is more inclined to break away in 
tears than rage. I asked him what he would have. He said 
he would speak to Pharamond. I desired his business. He could 
hardly say to me, " Eucrate, carry me to the king ; my story is 
not to be told twice, — I fear I shall not be able to speak it at 
all." Pharamond commanded Eucrate to let him enter ; he did 
so, and the gentleman approached the king with an air which 
spoke him under the greatest concern in what manner to demean 
30 
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himself. The king, who had a quick discerning, relieved him 
from the oppression he was under, and, with the most beautiful 
complacency, said to him, " Sir, do not add to that load of sor- 
row 1 see in your countenance the awe of my presence. Think 
you are speaking to your friend. If the circumstances of your 
distress will admit of it, you shall find me so." To whom the 
stranger : " O excellent Pharamond, name not a friend to the 
unfortunate Spinamont I had one, but he is dead by my own 
hand ; but, O Pharamond, though it was by the hand bf Spina- 
mont, it was by the guilt of Pharamond. I come not, O excel- 
lent prince, to implore your pardon ; I come to relate my sorrow, 
a sorrow too great for human life to support ; from henceforth 
shall all occurrences appear dreams, or short intervals of amuse- 
ment, for this one affliction which has seized my very being. 
Pardon me, O Pharamond, if my griefs give me leave, that I 
lay before you in the anguish of a wounded mind, that you, good 
as you are, are guilty of the generous blood spilt this day by 
this unhappy hand. O that it had perished before that instant ! " 
Here the stranger paused, and, recollecting his mind, after some 
little meditation, he went on in a calmer tone and gesture as 
follows : — 

" There is an authority due to distress, and as none of human 
race is above the reach of sorrow, none should be above the 
hearing the voice of it ; I am sure Pharamond is not Know, 
then, that I have this morning unfortunately killed in a duel the 
man whom of all men living I most loved. I command myself 
too much in your royal presence, to say, Pharamond gave me my 
friend ! Pharamond has taken him from me ! I will not say, 
Shall the merciful Pharamond destroy his own subjects ? Will the 
father of his country murder his people ? But the merciful Phar- 
amond does destroy his subjects, the father of his country does 
murder his people. Fortune is so much the pursuit of mankind, 
that all glory and honor is in the power of a prince, because he 
has the distribution of their fortunes. It is therefore the inad- 
vertency, negligence, or guilt of princes to let anything grow 
into custom which is against their laws. A court can make 
fashion and duty walk together ; it can never, without the guilt 
of a court, happen that it shall not be unfashionable to do what 
is unlawful. But, alas ! in the dominions of Pharamond, by the 
force of a tyrant custom, which is misnamed a point of honor, 
the duellist kills his friend whom he loves ; and the judge con- 
demns the duellist while he approves his behavior. Shame is 
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the greatest of all evils ; what avail laws, when death only at- 
tends the breach of them, and shame attends obedience to them ? 
As for me, O Pharamond, were it possible to describe the name- 
less kinds of compunctions and tenderness I feel, when I reflect 
upon the little accidents in our former familiarity, my mind swells 
into sorrow which cannot be resisted enough to be silent in the 
presence of Pharamond." With that he fell into a flood of tears, 
and wept aloud. " Why should not Pharamond hear the anguish 
he only can relieve others from in time to come ? Let him hear 
from me, what they feel who have given death by the false mercy 
of bis administration, and form to himself the vengeance called 
for by those who have perished by his negligence." R. 



No. 97. Thursday, June 21, 1711. 

Prqjecere animas Virg. JSn, vi. 436. 

They prodigally threw their lives away. 

Among tlie loose papers which I have frequently spoken of 
heretofore, I find a conversation between Pharamond and Eucrate 
upon the subject of duels, and the copy of an edict issued in con- 
sequence of that discourse. 

Eucrate argued, that nothing but the most severe and vindic- 
tive punishment, such as placing the bodies of the offenders in 
chains, and putting them to death by the most exquisite torments, 
would be sufficient to extirpate a crime which had so long pre- 
vailed,^ and was so firmly fixed in the opinion of the world as 
great and laudable. The king answered, " that indeed instances 
of ignominy were necessary in the cure of this evil ; but, consid- 
ering that it prevailed only among such as had a nicety in their 
sense of honor, and that it often happened that a duel was fought 
to save appearances to the world, when both parties were in • 
their hearts in amity and reconciliation to each other, it was evi- 
dent that turning the mode another way would effectually put a 
stop to what had being only as a mode ; that to such persons 
poverty and shame were torments sufficient ; that he would not 
go further in punishing in others crimes which he was satisfied 
he himself was most guilty of, in that he might have prevented 
them by speaking his displeasure sooner." Besides which the 
king said, " he was in general averse to tortures, which was put- 
ting human nature itself, rather than the criminal, to disgrace ; 
and that he would be sure not to use this means where the crime 
was but an ill efifect arising from a laudable cause, the fear of 
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shame.*^ The king, at the same time, spoke with much grace 
upon the subject of mercy ; and repented of many acts of that 
kmd which had a magnificent aspect in the doing, but dreadful 
consequences in the example. " Mercy to particulars," he ob- 
served, " was cruelty in the general. That though a prince could 
not revive a dead man by taking the life of him who killed him, 
neither could he make reparation to the next that should die by 
the evil example : or answer to himself for the partiality in not 
pardoning the next as well as the former offender.'* — "As for 
me," says Pharamond, " I have conquered France, and yet have 
given laws to my people. The laws are my methods of life ; 
they are not a diminution, but a direction to my power. I am 
still absolute to distinguish the innocent and the virtuous, to give 
honors to the brave and generous ; I am absolute in my good- 
will ; none can oppose my bounty, or prescribe rules for my 
favor. While I can, as I please, reward the good, I am under 
no pain that I. cannot pardon the wicked : for which reason," con- 
tinued Pharamond, " I will effectually put a stop to this evil, by 
exposing no more the tenderness of my nature to the importunity 
of having the same respect to those who are miserable by their 
fault, and those who are so by their misfortune. Flatterers," 
concluded the king, smiling, " repeat to us princes, that we are 
Heaven's vicegerents ; let us be so, and let the only thing out of 
our power be to do ill." 

Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond and Eucrate had 
this conversation, the followmg edict was published against 
duels : — 

Pharamond^s Edict against Duels, 

" Pharamond, King of the Gauls, to all his loving subjects send- 
eth greeting. 
" Whereas it has come to our royal notice and observation, that 
in contempt of all laws, divine and human, it is of late become a 
custom among the nobility and gentry of this our kingdom, upon 
slight and trivial, as well as great and urgent provocations, to in- 
vite each other into the field, there by their own hands, and of 
their own authority, to decide their controversies by combat ; we 
have thought fit to take the said custom into our royal considera- 
tion, and find, upon inquiry into the usual causes whereon such 
fatal decisions have arisen, that by this wicked custom, maugre 
all the precepts of our holy religion, and the rules of right rea- 
son, the greatest act of the human mind, forgiveness of injuries, 
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is become vile and shameful ; that the rules of good society and 
virtuous conversation are hereby inverted ; that the loose, the 
vain, and the impudent insult the careful, the discreet, and the 
modest ; that all virtue is suppressed, and all vice supported, in 
the one act of being capable to dare to the death. We have 
also further, with great sorrow of mind, observed that this dread- 
ful action, by long impunity (our royal attention being employed 
upon matters of more general concern) is become honorable, and 
the refusal to engage in it ignominious. In these our royal cares 
and inquiries, we are yet further made to understand, that the 
persons of most eminent worth and most hopeful abilities, accom- 
panied with the strongest passion for true glory, are such as are 
most liable to be involved in the dangers arising from this license. 
Now taking the said premises into our serious consideration, and 
well weighing that all such emergencies (wherein the mind is 
incapable of commanding itself, and where the injury is too sud- 
den or too exquisite to be borne) are particularly provided for by 
laws heretofore enacted ; and that the qualities of less injuries, 
like those of ingratitude, are too nice and delicate to come under 
general rules; we do resolve to blot this fashion, or wantonness 
of anger, out of the minds of our subjects, by our royal resolu- 
tions declared in this edict as follow : — 

" No person who either sends or accepts a challenge, or the 
posterity of either, though no death ensues thereupon, shall' be, 
after the publication of this our edict, capable of bearing office 
in these our dominions. 

" The person who shall prove the sending or receiving a chal- 
lenge, shall receive to his own use and property the whole per- 
sonal estate of both parties ; and their real estate shall be imme- 
diately vested in the next heir of the offenders, in as ample 
manner as if the said offenders were actually deceased. 

" In cases where the laws (which we have already granted to 
our subjects) admit of an appeal for blood, when the criminal 
is condemned by the said appeal, he shall not only suffer death, 
but his whole estate, real, mixed, and personal, shall from the 
hour of his death be vested in the next heir of the person whose 
blood he spilt. 

" That it shall not hereafter be in our royal power, or that of 
our successors, to pardon the said offences, or restore the offend- 
ers in their estates, honors, or blood, for ever. 

" Given at our court at Blois, the 8th of February, 420, in the 
second year of our reign." T. 

30* 
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No. vm. 

FROM THE GUARDIAN. 

" Blots, May 15, N. S. 

" Sir, — Because I am at present out of the road of news, I 
shall send you a story that was lately given me by a gentleman 
of this country, who b descended from one of the persons con- 
cerned in the relation, and very inquisitive to know if there be 
any of the family now in England. 

" I shall only premise to it, that this story is preserved with 
great care among the writings of this gentleman's family, and 
that it has been given to two or three of our English nobility, 
when they were in these parts, who could not return any satis- 
factory answer to the gentleman, whether there be any of that 
family now remaining in Great Britain. 

" In the reign of King John there lived a nobleman called John 
de Sigonia, lord of that place in Tourraine. His brothers were 
Philip and Briant. Briant, when very young, was made one of 
the French king's pages, and served him in that quality when he 
was taken prisoner by the English. The king of England 
chanced to see the youth, and, being much pleased with his per- 
son and behavior, begged him of the king his prisoner. It hap- 
pened, some years after this, that John, the other brother, who 
m the course of the war had raised himself to a considerable post 
in the French army, was taken prisoner by Briant, who at that 
time was an officer in the king of England's guards. Briant 
knew nothing of his brother, and, being naturally of a haughty 
temper, treated him very insolently, and more like a criminal 
than a prisoner of war. This John resented so highly, that he 
challenged him to a single combat The challenge was accepted, 
and time and place assigned them by the king's appointment. 
Both appeared on the day prefixed, and entered the lisfs com- 
pletely armed, amidst a great" multitude of spectators. Their 
first encounters were very furious, and the success equal on both 
sides ; till, after some toil and bloodshed, they were parted by 
their seconds to fetch breath, and prepare themselves afresh for 
the combat. Briant, in the mean time, had cast his eye upon his 
brother's escutcheon, which he saw agree in all points with his 
own. I need not tell you after this with what joy and surprise 
the story ends. King Edward, who knew all the particulars of 
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It, as a mark of his esteem, gave to each of them, by the king of 
France's consent, the following coat of arms, which I will send 
you in the original language, not being herald enough to blazon 
kin English." 

"Le Roi cTAngleterre, par permission du Roi de France, pour 
perpetuelle memoire de leurs grands fails d^armes et fidelite en- 
vers leurs rois, leur donna par ampliation a leurs armes en une 
croix d^argent cantonee de quatre coquilles d^or en champ de 
sable, quHls avoient auparavant, une endenteleuse faite en f aeons 
de croix de gueulle inseree au dedans de la ditte croix d'*argent 
et par le milieu dHcelle qui est participation des deux croix que 
portent les dits rois en la guerre."*^ 



No. EX. 

RIDICULOUS QUARRELS. 

The Lady Honoria and her daughter Flavia, with their lovers, Dick 
Crastin and Tom Tulip, are not creatures of the imagination. They 
exist in real life, in every age of the world. The Dicks and Toms of 
our day and country are not often the lovers of a parent and her child, 
and do not often quarrel for the precise causes related in the Spectator; 
but they do fall out, and the Dicks do send challenges, on grounds quite 
as ridiculous as did those of England in the time of Queen Anne. In- 
deed, several stories not wholly unlike that told of the lovers of the 
ladies who, in the year 1711, lived " within the liberties of the city of 
Westminster," would have appeared in the appropriate places in this 
work, but for reasons which are obvious without explanation. It is suf- 
ficient for my purpose to employ the polished pen of Addison to illus- 
trate a class of gallants who conduct themselves in a manner to excite the 
mirth of neighborhoods. * 

Thursday, June 14, 1711. 

In furias ignemque mnnt: amor omnibus idem. 

Virg. Georg. iii. 244. 

They rush into the flame; 
For love is lord or all, and is in all the same. — Dryden, 

Though the subject I am now going upon would be much more 
property the foundation of a comedy, I cannot forbear inserting 
the circumstance which pleased me in the account a young 
lady gave me of the loves of a family in town, which shall be 
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nameless ; or rather, for the better sound and elevation of the 
history, instead of Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-one, I shall call them by 
fbigned names. Without further preface, you are to know, that 
within the liberties of the city of Westminster lives the Lady 
Honoria, a widow about the age of forty, of a healthy constitu- 
tion, gay temper, and elegant person. She dresses a little too 
much like a girl, affects a childish fondness in the tone of her 
voice, sometimes a pretty sullenness in the leaning of her head, 
and now and then a downcast of her eyes on her fan. Neither 
her imagination nor her health would ever give her to know that 
she is turned of twenty ; but that in the midst of these pretty 
softnesses, and airs of delicacy and attraction, she has a tall 
daughter within a fortnight of fifteen, who impertinently comes 
into the room, and towers so ipuch towards woman, that her 
mother is always checked by her presence, and every charm of 
Honoria droops at the entrance of Flavia. The agreeable Flavia 
would be what she is not, as well as her mother Honoria ; but all 
their beholders are more partial to an affectation of what a per- 
son is growing up to, than of what has been already enjoyed, and 
is gone for ever. It is therefore allowed to Flavia to look for- 
ward, but not to Honoria to look back. Flavia is no way de- 
pendent on her mother with relation to her fortune, for which 
reason they live almost upon an equality in conversation; and as 
Honoria has given Flavia to understand that it is ill-bred to be 
always calling mother, Flavia is as well pleased never to be called 
child. It happens by this means, that these ladies are generally 
rivals in all places where they appear ; and the words mother 
and daughter never pass between them but out of spite. Flavia 
one night at a play, observing Honoria draw the eyes of several 
in the pit, called to a lady who sat by her, and bid her ask her 
mother to lend her her snuff-box for a moment. Another time, 
when a lover of Honoria was on his knees, beseeching the favor 
to kiss her hand, Flavia rushing into the room, kneeled down by 
him and asked her blessing. Several of these contradictory acts 
of duty have raised between them such a coldness, that they gen- 
erally converse when they are in mixed company by way of 
talking at one another, and not to one another. Honoria is ever 
complaining of a certain sufficiency in the young women of this 
age, who assume to themselves an authority of carrying all things 
before them, as if they were possessors of the esteem of mankind, 
and all vwho were but a year before them in the world were neg- 
lected or deceased. Flavia, upon such provocation, is sura- to 

\ 
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observe, that there are people who can resign nothing, and know 
not how to give up what they know they cannot hold ; that there 
are those who will not allow youth their follies, not because they 
are themselves past them, but because they love to continue in 
them. These beauties rival each other on all occasions ; not 
that they have always had the same lovers, but each has kept up 
a vanity to show the other the charnis of her lover. Dick Cras- 
tin and Tom Tulip, among many others, have of late been pre- 
tenders in this family ;, Dick to Honoria, Tom to Flavia. Dick 
is the only surviving beau of the last age, and Tom almost the 
only one that keeps up that order of men in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances of a conversation 
of the four lovers, with the spirit in which the young lady I had 
my account from represented it, at a visit wKere I had the honor 
to be present ; but it seems Dick Crastin, the admirer of Honoria, 
and Tom Tulip, the pretender to Flavia, were purposely admit- 
ted together by the ladies, that each might show the other that 
her lover had the superiority in the accomplishments of that sort 
of creature whom the sillier part of women call a fine gentle- 
man. As this age has a much more gross taste in courtship, as 
well as in everything else, than the last had, these gentlemen 
are instances of it in their different manner of application. 
Tulip is ever making allusions to the vigor of his person, the' 
sinewy force of his make ; while Crastin professes a wary ob- 
servation of the turns of his mistress's mind. Tulip gives himself 
the air of a resistless ravisher, Crastin practises that of a skilful 
lover. Poetry is the inseparable property of every man in love ; 
and as men of wit write verses on those occasions, the rest of the 
world repeat the verses of others. These servants of the ladies 
were used to imitate their manner of conversation, and allude to 
one another, rather than interchange discourse in what they said 
when they met. Tulip the other day seized his mistress's hand, 
and repeated out of Ovid's Art of Love : 

" *T is I can in soft battles pass the night, 
Yet rise next momine vigorous for the fight, 
Fresh as the day, and active as the light." 

Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of deference, played 
with Honoria's fan, and repeated : 

" Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
That can with a resistless charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart: 
Baise such a conflict, kindle such a fire, 
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Between declining virtue and desire. 

Till the poor vanquished maid dissolves away, 

In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day." * 

When Crastin had uttered these verses with a tenderness 
which at once spoke passion and respect, Honoria cast a trium- 
phant glance at Flavia, as exulting in the elegance of Crastin's 
courtship, and upbraiding her with the homeliness of TulipV 
Tulip understood the reproach, and in return began to applaud 
the wisdom of old amorous gentlemen, who turned their mis- 
tress's imagination as far as possible from what they had long 
themselves forgot, and ended his discourse with a sly commenda- 
tion of the doctrine of Platonic love ; at the same time he ran 
over, with a laughing eye, Crastin's thin legs, meagre looks, and 
spare body. The old gentleman immediately left the room with 
some disorder, and the conversation fell upon untimely passion, 
after-love, and unseasonable youth. Tulip sung, danced, moved 
before the glass, led his mistress half a minuet, hummed 

" Celia the fan-, in the bloom of fifteen ! " 

when there came a servant with a letter to him, which was as 
follows : — 

"Sir, — I understand very well what you meant by your 
mention of Platonic love. I shall be glad to meet you immedi- 
ately in Hyde Park, or^ behind Montague House, or attend you to 
Barn Elms, or any other fashionable place that's fit for a gentle- 
man to die in, that you shall appoint for, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Richard Crastin." 

Tulip's color changed at the reading of this epistle ; for which 
reason his mistress snatched it to read the contents. While she 
was doing so, Tulip went away ; and the ladies, now agreeing in 
a common calamity, bewailed together the danger of their lovers. 
They immediately undressed to go out, and took hackneys to 
prevent mischief; but, after alarming all parts of the town, Cras- 
tin was found by his widow in his pumps at Hyde Park, which 
appointment Tulip never kept, but made his escape into the 
country, flavia tears her hair for his inglorious safety, curses 
and despises her charmer, and is fallen into love with Crastin ; 
which is the first part of the history of the rival mother. R. 

■ 1' ' ■ 

* Lord Bochester's Imitation of the First Satire of Horace. 
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No. X. 

DEATH OF HON. JONATHAN CILLEY. 

Extracts from the Debate in the House of Representatives^ on 
Wednesday^ February 28, 1838. 

Hon. John Fairfield, of Maine, as soon as the Journal was 
read, rose, and asked leave to offer the following resolution : — 

" Resolved^ That a committee consisting of seven members be 
appointed to investigate the causes which led to the death of the 
Hon. Jonathan Cilley, late a member of this House, and the 
circumstances connected therewith, and report thereon to the 
House. 

*' Resolved^ That said committee have power to send for per- 
sons and papers, and have leave to sit during the sessions of the 
House." 

The rules were suspended, when Mr. Fairfield said : " Mr. 
President, entertaining the views and feelings which I do enter- 
tain in regard to the awful tragedy in which certain members of 
this House lately participated, I could not refrain from offering 
the resolutions which have just been read. Sir, if I had held 
back, and refused to move in this affair, ' the voice of my broth- 
er's blood would cry to me from the ground.' My late col- 
league and friend has been shot down and deprived of life in a 
manner, and under circumstances, that seem to me most impe- 
riously to demand an investigation. It is due to the surviving 
family and friends of the deceased, that we should take cogni- 
zance of this affair ; it is due to ourselves, to our country, to 
humanity, and to God ; and I trust that no member will shrink 
from the high and solemn responsibility thus cast upon him. 
But, aside from the peculiar circumstances of this case, and our 
peculiar duties resulting from them, it appears to me that an 
opportunity is presented, which every good man should be quick 
to improve, for assailing the barbarous and inhuman practice of 
duelling, — a practice which does violence to the laws of God, 
to the best feelings of our own nature, and to the dictates of 
reason,, — a practice which is entirely behind and unworthy of 
the age of civilization in which we live, and which should unite 
the earnest and faithful efforts of every friend to his species for 
its extermination." 

He was followed by the Hon. William Cost Johnson, of Mary- 
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land, who remarked that he had voted against the suspension of 
the rules to introduce these resolutions, because, on hearing them 
read, he came to the conclusion that no good could result from 
them. No one could feel greater grief than himself at the ca- 
lamity which befell the friends of the gentleman whose death we 
all now mourned, but he had voted against bringing in these res- 
olutions because he did not know what power Congress had to 
suppress duelling. It was an evil in the state of society which 
made it necessary in some cases for gentlemen to resort to this 
mode of settling personal disputes, and he much regretted that 
it was so ; but he did not apprehend that this inquiry was going 
to correct the evil, or that any salutary good could be effected 
by this inquiry. As to the particulars in this case, if it was de- 
sired to obtain them, the morning papers gave all the facts and 
circumstances connected with it ; and if it was intended to enact 
an anti-duelling law, he would ask where, under the Constitution, 
you obtained the right to enact it. That was a matter which 
belonged to the States alone, and many of them have passed 
laws on this subject ; and, in his opinion, it would be a usurpa- 
tion of power for Congress to undertake to act on this subject. 
He should vote against thb resolution, because he considered that 
it would be a reflection upon all the parties connected with the 
unfortunate occurrence alluded to in the resolution. He looked 
upon it as reflecting upon the wisdom and the justice of the par- 
ties engaged in it. He would ask any gentleman, if either of 
these parties had been guilty of any moral delinquency, or of 
any act which would bring him so far within the rules and laws 
of the House as to justify his expulsion ? If any gentleman 
would rise in his place^ and state that either of them had violated 
the rules of honor ^ or done any act which would make him an 
vnfit associate for the members of this House ^ he would go as far 
as any one to have this inquiry instituted ; he would vote^ not 
only for a committee of inquiry ^ but he would vote to expel such 
individuxil from the House ; and he would almost go to expel 
him from off the face of the earth. But no such thing had been 
intimated against any member of the House, and what right have 
we to go into this matter 7 What right have we to inquire into 
the private relations of gentlemen 7 What right have we to in- 
stitute ourselves into a board of honor to inquire into a matter 
of this kind 7* He would tell gentlemen that it would bean 

* The italics are the author's. 
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unpleasant duty to serve on a committee of this kind, and that it 
would require more than ordinary nerve to serve on it. He 
would tell them that, if this committee was raised, it would be 
the occasion of much strife and difficulty. He should not like 
to serve on such a committee unless he should prepare himself 
at once for such encounters. He considered it entirely im- 
proper that the House should agitate this question at the present 
time. 

The Hon. Amasa J. Parker, of New York, said he regretted 
that he found himself compelled to differ in opinion from his 
friend from Maryland (Mr. Johnson) ; that he had heard from 
him no good reason expressed against the ^option of the reso- 
lutions. It was said that Congress had no power to legislate oi^ 
this subject, and that- that power was reserved to the States. 
Surely Congress has the power to act in reference to the District 
of Columbia, and it <;ould not be denied that the House of Rep- 
resentatives had jurisdiction over its own members. His friend 
had said, that, if any member would state on this floor that the 
unfortunate transaction had not been conducted according to the 
rules of the " code of honor," he would vote for this resolution. 
Mr. P. said he made no assertion of that kind. He did not pro- 
fess to be skilled in the nice technicality of those rules, as they 
were understood by some gentlemen here ; that with his con- 
stituents the rules of honor were the rules of law, religion, and 
morality ; but he would say that the transaction referred to 
was a violation of the laws of God and man, and called impe- 
riously upon this House to guard against the recurrence of such 
heart-rending scenes ; and every consideration of duty to the 
public and to ourselves required prompt and decisive action. 
His friend had said that the reference of this subject to a com- 
mittee would probably lead to further collision, and a repetitidn 
of personal conflict. Mr. P. said he could not believe it. He 
had yet to learn that a member of this House could not on this 
floor, or in committee, fearlessly express his opinions, and dis- 
charge his duty, without fear of a personal attack. He had no 
fears on that subject for himself. 

He admitted that, if the committee were to be confined to the 
question whether " the code of honor " had been departed from, 
personal controversy might grow out of it. Gentlemen might 
well differ in discussing unwritten rules of such cobweb fineness, 
and about which, sir, honorable gentlemen might well differ in 
opinion. Sir, that committee would look beyond such limits ; 
31 
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they would have in view the honor and character of the nation 
and of this House, and the general welfare of the people. 

It was said public opinion sanctiqped the practice of duelling. 
He thought otherwise ; and he was sure it would not be coun- 
tenanced in those sections of the country with which he was fa- 
miliar. But if public sentiment tolerated such a practice in any 
part of the country, it was the more important to adopt such 
measures on this occasion as would serve to correct it. He cer- 
tainly was not disposed to act too hastily. It was proper to refer 
the matter to a committee. They would act deliberately, and 
he hoped would recommend some measures that would remedy 
the evil. He should therefore vote for the resolutions. 

Mr. Dawson said that no gentlemen regretted more than him- 
self the unfortunate occurrence which had taken place, but he 
considered that, when we were about to involve the feelings ot 
all the gentlemen connected with the affair, we oaght to pause 
before we acted. He would inquire of gentlemen what the 
result of this i|iquiry would be, and what benefit could accrue 
to the community from it. He admitted that Congress had a 
right to pass a law to prohibit duelling in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for such a measure, when brought forward, he would 
vote ; but he would ask gentlemen what good was expected to 
result from this inquiry. This matter had no relation to the 
business of the public, so that, if it was gone into, it must be 
looked upon as an inquiry into the private doings of the mem- 
bers of the House out of these walls, and apart from their legis- 
lative character. In his opinion, this inquiry would only add to 
the excitement, and bring the state of the ptiblic mind to such 
lengths, as might be regretted by all of us. 

If gentlemen desired by this inquiry to get arguments in favor 
of a law to prohibit duelling, he thought there was no necessity 
for it, because, in his opinion, no argument was needed to sup- 
port such a measure. In the name of morality and of religion, 
he would say, let such a law be passed ; but he would regret to 
see an inquiry of this kind instituted. J'ass such a law, and do 
all that can be done in future to prevent it, but do not institute 
an inquiry into the present case for the purpose of gratifying the 
public mind, or for any other purpose. He referred to the dif- 
ficulty of making an inquiry into a matter which had been con- 
ducted solely upon the principles of honor^* which were only 

* The italics are the aathor*s. 
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irecognized by a portion of our people, and trusted that the 
House would be satisfied by adopting a remedy for the future, 
without going into an examination of the past. To vote for 
such a proposition as that would be as far as he could go, and 
he hoped the House would go no further. 



No. XI. 
DTJELLING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Extracts from the J)ehate in the Senate of the United States^ on 
the Passage of " The Bill to prohibit the giving or accepting 
a Challenge in the District of Cohimbia to fi^ht a Duel^ and 
for the Punishment thereof*^ in March and Aprils 1838. 

The Hon. Thomas Clayton, of Delaware, on the 30th of 
March, expressed his objections to duelling in a very pointed 
. manner, and his sincere desire to do all in his power to suppress 
it He very much doubted, however, the efficacy of the bill 
before them. Such was the severity of some of its provisions, 
that it would be next to impossible to procure convictions under 
it. And there were other objections which he could not recon- 
cile to his mind. One of the provisions sought to make the 
sending of a challenge felony, which was only a misdemeanor 
in the eye of the common law. Mr. Clayton argued the subject 
at considerable length. He thought the provisions of the bill were 
not calculated to subserve the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. While he admitted the practice of duelling to be both 
illegal and immoral, yet he said it was not of that class of crimes 
which should subject offenders to the cells of a penitentiary, and 
make them the associates of the vilest felons. There was noth- 
ing in the offence that was either base, mean, or sordid ; neither 
were those likely to be engaged in it persons whom we would 
dare to send to a penitentiary, to be classed with thieves and 
vagabonds. The moral sense of the community would be 
shocked at such a measure, and such a law would be rendered a 
mere nullity, from the interference of the Executive prerogative. 
He deprecated duelling as much as any man could do, and was 
disposed to go all reasonable lengths to prevent it. On the 
whole, he believed some legal provision necessary. If he could 
get the modification he desired, he would vote for the bill as 
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amended by the Judiciary Committee, although he sincerely be- 
lieved it would not have the good effect its friends designed. 

Mr. Prentiss, of , Vermont, replied at some length, contending 
that the practice of duelling was condemned by all laws, human 
and divine ; that it was regarded as a crime by every govern- 
ment in Christendom, was subversive of the great principles of 
the Christian religion, and ought not to be tolerated by any 
Christian people. Mr. P. looked as much to the moral power 
that this law would have, as to its penal enactments. He asked 
if any man of honor could allow himself to fight a duel aAer the 
passage of such a law ? The subject was, in his opinion, a mo- 
mentous one. We were acting not for the present time, but the 
passage of this bill would have its due weight on all after gen- 
erations. The people of this country expect, nay, demand of us, 
some enactment by which this odious and sinful practice may 
be discontinued and for ever prevented. 

Mr. Linn, of Missouri, was of opinion that the Senator from 
Delaware had treated the subject with so much sound practical 
sense, that little else could be left to be said on the subject 
What community (said Mr. L.) could be found that would pro- 
nounce a man either a murderer or a felon, who might have 
chanced to kill another in fair and equal combat ? No man, he 
was persuaded, that came to act on his responsibility as a juror, 
would be prepared to render such a verdict. Many of the States 
had passed severe penal enactments in relation to this matter, 
and yet where was the State where such laws had been carried 
into effect ? Other legislatures again had sought milder remedies, 
such as punishing duelling by disfranchising their citizens, ren- 
dering them for ever after incapable of holding offices of profit 
or trust, honor or emolument ; such laws, he maintained, had a 
more wholesome action than those severe, unjust, and cruel en- 
actments, because the one was generally carried into effect, 
while the other was little better than a dead letter. To illustrate 
the effect of public opinion on this subject, Mr. L. instanced a 
case in his own State, where the people were as much adverM 
to fighting as those of any other in the Union, (though he was 
aware that a contrary opinion prevailed among many in relation 
to Missouri,) where a small man, for a supposed offence, was 
cruelly lashed by a large one, the result of which was a chal- 
lenge on the part of the small one to fight, in which duel the 
large man was shot twice, the last wound mortal. The survivor 
was found guilty under the laws of Missouri, when a petition was 
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got up^ signed almost unanimously by tbe people, and pre* 

sented to the Legislature, which body remitted the penalties 

almost by acclamation ; and so Mr. L. said it would be in all 

like cases, — either the Legislature or Executive would step in to 

counteract the law. If such a bill could be introduced as would 

stnke at the root of the evil, it would cheerfully have his sup« 

port. He was aware that duelling was not defensible on princi* 

pies of Christianity, neither was national warfare ; and yet how 

frequently had it been engaged in, and justly too, by Christian 

nations. All the Legislatures of the Union have concurred in 

denouncing the practice of duelling as evil in itself, and yet have 

we not seen them come in to stay the laws. From what little 

he had seen, it appeared to him that fighting was like marrying, 

the more barriers that were erected against it, the surer were 

they to come together. 

Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, spoke long and vehemently in 
favor of the bill, maintaining that all enactments against crime 
had grown out of some past act of villany that shocked tbe moral 
sense of the community. The object of this law was not so 
much to prevent those fond of duelling from engaging in it, aa 
to protect those coming from States where the people were not 
fond of murder or killing in any shape. For his own part he 
was not afraid of any man with pistol or sword ; but he advo- 
cated the bill to protect the representatives of New England 
from those gentlemanly assassins or banditti, who might seek to 
call them out for words spoken in debate, and shoot them in a 
fair and gentlemanly manner. Mr. S. alluded, in no measured 
terms, to the la,te transaction, in which a representative had lost 
his life ; and said, if the instigator of that murder had been in 
Connecticut, he would no more have escaped than if he had 
gone up and shot down his victim in the street Mr. S. was for 
arresting this practice in its incipiency, by striking at once at 
the root of the evil, and making all persons, however remotely 
concerned, punishable. He thought the man that advised to 
such a step was as bad as the principal, and would treat him 
accordingly. Mr. S. could not draw any distinction between a 
murder in a duel, and out of it ; and he maintained there was 
none, save that which grew out of the morbid imagination of 
gentlemen on such matters. Was not the effect the same to the 
bereaved wife, — the children, made orphans ? and was not the 
moral sense of the community alike shocked? These were 
questions for the advocates of duelling to answer. He thought 
31 i 
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the country bound to erect isoine barrier against this infamoas 
system, or by and by the people, who send their representa- 
tives to Congress, would have to accompany them with a body- 
guard, armed with swords and pistols for their protection. If a 
man would, in contravention of the laws of God and man, seek 
to fight duels, he (Mr. S.) was clear for inflicting upon him that 
punishment which should be meted to the criminal of the worst 
dye. 

Mr. Clayton spoke some time in favor of an amendmJent which 
he offered, to wit, subjecting persons engaged in a duel to im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding two years, and a fine not 
exceeding two thousand dollars, and to be made for ever after 
ineligible to any office within the gift of the government. Mr. 
C. dwelt on the efficacy of such laws in his own State, where 
duelling was once quite common, but had now entirely ceased. 
Even the shooting of pistols, which had been practised as an 
amusement, had, since the passage of the law, gone entirely out 
of fashion. 

Mr. Grundy, of Tennessee, felt disposed to act in this matter 
without reference to any occurrences of recent date ; he had 
found it best, in all subjects of legislation, not to allude to topics 
calculated to excite. In the year 1829, an act (which he had 
some agency in compiling), somewhat similar to this in its pro- 
visions, was passed by the Legislature of Tennessee, providing 
for the punishment of not less than three nor more than ten 
years' confinement There was also some penalty inflicted 
upon the sending of a challenge, and he thought that law had 
acted beneficially, as duels were certainly less frequent in his 
State since its passage. Mr. G. thought, if this bill were parsed, 
or something like it in its provisions, that it would have a pow- 
erful effect on public opinion, and certainly no man that voted 
for it could ever fight a duel afterwards. All the Senate could 
do was to provide such enactments as were deemed best calcu- 
lated to put a stop to the practice, though he was aware that, 
after all their care, cases might arise where the laws would not 
be likely to bind. Duelling had no advocates in the abstract, 
and all united in condemning it, and yet there were times when 
it was persisted in notwithstanding. Mr. G. could not agree 
with Senators, that the difficulty of conviction in such case rested 
k with the juries, as such persons were generally opposed to it ; 
^ but he rather thought it owing to the difficulty of obtaining proof 
I to convict. The seconds were in the eye of the law particeps 
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criminis^ and either would not attend, or if they did, under the 
plea of not criminating themselves, would refuse to answer. He 
was not prepared to say that the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware might not have the happiest -effect, for the 
thought of being deprived of the power to hold office was a 
severer punishment, in the eyes of some people, even than ten 
years' confinement in the penitentiary. 

The further consideration of the bill was postponed, and the 
Senate went into the consideration of executive business at four 
o'clock, and remained until near five ; and then adjourned. 

Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, on the 5th of April, said he 
had no objection to the passage of a law against duelling, al- 
though he believed that the common law, if properly enforced, 
' was abundantly sufficient. It might be that additional legisla- 
tion was necessary- to enforce it ; but if so, it was worthy the 
consideration of gentlemen who urged this measure, whether 
the insufficiency of the common law was not induced by a state 
of public opinion, (whether intelligent or not he would not stop 
to inquire,) which was averse to the stem execution of the law 
applicable to duelling. If this were so, the object which gentle- 
men had in view would not be attained by the introduction of 
other and sterner penalties. On the contrary, he (Mr. P.) 
thought they made the law more inefficient when they made it 
more severe, because it became more opposed to public sen- 
timent 

The practice of duelling, Mr. P. said, originated in, and was 
sustained by, public opinion ; and so long as it was sustained, it 
would prevail, in despite of law, on that principle which had 
passed into a proverb, that when public opinion sets its face 
against the measure, no law would be requisite. Gentlemen 
who were advocating this measure seemed to think that laws 
against duelling had, in many instances, been successful in sup- 
pressing it. In that he thought they were mistaken, at least to 
the extent of the influence which they claimed for those laws. 
It might have happened, in a particular case, that public opinion,* 
by some gross abuse of the practice, had been so raised against 
it, that the enactment of new laws had strengthened and consol- 
idated the feeling of the community, so as to bring the institution 
of duelling into disrepute. Such was the case in Virginia ; but 
whether that State had succeeded in checking the passions 
which gave rise to challenges, or had merely forced them 
into some more violent forms of ebullition, remained yet to be 
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seen* Duelling had undoubtedly produced much folly and much 
misery, but at the same time it had mitigated the indulgence of 
revengeful passions, which, taking the milder and more delib- 
erate course, evaporated entirely, or assumed a -less atrocious 
form. 

The day following, Mr. Linn, referring to the remarks of Mr. 
Hubbard, of New Hampshire, said if the gentleman would show 
him a case in any of the States where a man concerned in a 
duel had been pronounced a murderer, or sent to the peniten- 
tiary, then his remarks would apply. As he remarked the other 
day, he wanted to see a law passed that would produce some 
practical effects, not such a law that a jury could not be found 
to carry it into execution. He had seen the effects of such, laws 
in his own State. There the punishment for fighting a duel, 
where death ensued, was death, and yet men fought duels as if 
no law existed at all. But they had now a law in his State 
which was more efiectual for the prevention of duelling than 
any law that had ever been passed. In cases of assault, all 
abusive words and defamatory language went to the jury in 
mitigation of the ofience — 

Mt. Benton. — As a justification. 

Mr. Linn. — Yes, sir, as a justification ; and if that abusive 
member, the tongue, was permitted to have too free a license, 
the same license was permitted to the injured individual to re- 
dress his grievance. He thought, if the same law was applied to 
the Senate of the United States, there would be a little more de- 
corum than he had sometimes witnessed. This law, of which 
he had spoken, had had a better ejQTect in the prevention of duel- 
ling than any that had ever been passed, and he thought it would 
be better for the peace and harmony of society if such a law 
was more generally prevalent throughout the United States. 

Mr. Hubbard thought their legislation should be governed by 
the wisdom and propriety of the measure, leaving the execution 
of the laws to those who had them in charge. 

Mr. Sevier, of Arkansas, the only Senator who voted against 
the bill^ on the same day, as officially reported, spoke in these 
terms : — Although he was no friend to duelling, yet he dis- 
liked this bill from one end of it to the other. He believed it 
was a bill wholly for the protection of members of Congress, 
^who, not satisfied with the protection afforded them by the Con- 
^pitution, of exemption from arrest and from being sued for 
Irords used in debate, wante4 the additional protection of this 
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bill. A man is vilified and abused in one of the houses of 
Congress, and he, of course, will expect the offender to give him 
satisfaction in some way or other, and this bill says he shall not 
have it. What, then, will be the consequence ? Why, some- 
thing like the afiair of Houston and Stansberry ; the injured man 
will take the law into his own hands, chastise the traducer, and 
then he will be brought up to the bar of the House, from whence, 
after five or six weeks are unprofitably consumed in the exami- 
nation, he will be dismissed with a reprimand. This bill was 
avowedly made to protect members of Congress, and to protect 
them from what ? Why, to protect them in abusing their mas- 
ters, — the people who sent them here. It amounted to this, 
and no more. Individuals coming to this city, or residing here, 
may go out and fight, and be killed too, and nothing is said of 
it; but let a member of Congress be killed in a duel, or be 
whipped in the streets, or kicked out of a boarding-house, and 
the business of the nation must be set aside to legislate on it If 
the object was solely to suppress duelling, and not for the pro- 
tection of the members, why not pass a law to prevent it in our 
other Territories as well as in the District of Columbia ? Why 
not include Wisconsin and Florida, and our forts and arsenals ? 
He thought this District was already sufficietotly disfranchised, 
and he would not add any more to its disabilities. Members of 
Congress might talk of Tom, Dick, or Harry as they pleased, 
and could not be sued for slander ; and now they would take 
away from the injured individual the only remedy left him. I 
am opposed, continued Mr. S., to passing laws for our own pro- 
tection, because if you pass one, the same reasons will operate 
in passing another ; and the next time Mr. Stansberry, or Mr. 
any-body-else, is whipped by Houston, every member of Con- 
gress must have a corporars guard to protect him in passing 
from his boarding-house to the Capitol. Now he would ask if 
the people of the United States would be willing to be taxed for 
any such purpose, for it would take at least three thousand men 
to furnish a corporal's guard for each member, and they must 
therefore have an additional army, or leave the frontiers ex- 
posed. He was satisfied that more importance was attached to 
this subject than it deserved, and he believed, out of one thou- 
sand duels, nine out of every ten of them were fought for causes 
that could not be got over any other way. He knew that duels 
were frequently fought for trivial causes, but he was convinced 
that it was otherwise in a vast majority of cases. He held him* 
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self responfldUe for everjrthing he said on th^t floor, and he 
would not give a vote to take away that responsibility. He did 
not, by this, mean to say that he would fight everybody or no- 
body ; that he would think of when the occasion required ; but 
this he did say, that he was not going to shield himself by his 
vote on this bill from the consequences that might be brought on 
him by his own language. 

Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, in defending an amendment to the 
bill which he introduced, and in reply to Mr. Sevier, said that he 
could not agree with his friend from Arkansas, that this bill was 
for the protection of members of Congress only. It had a much 
higher object in view, — that of suppressing an odious and crim- 
' inal practice, and of securing the perfect independence of the 
representatives of the people. His friend from Arkansas seemed 
to be ambitious of martyrdom, and wanted to be shot at Now, 
he would have no objection to introducing an amendment to ex- 
empt his friend from the operation of the bill, but he was anxious 
that it should pass for the benefit of those who had no wish, like 
hufn, to run against the muzzle of a gun. 

The bill was read the third time on the 9th of April. Mr. 
Clay was the last to address the Senate. His speech was brief 
and comprehensive. He said that he h^d taken no part in the 
discussion which had been going on in relation to this matter, 
not, however, from any indisposition on his part to do all that he 
could to aid in the very laudable objects contemplated by the ■ 
bill. No man would be happier than himself to see the whole 
barbarous system for ever eradicated. It was well known that, 
in certain quarters of this country, public opinion was aviBrse to 
duelling, and no man could fly in the face of that public opinion, 
without having his reputation sacrificed ; while there were other 
portions, again, which exacted obedience to the fatal custom. 
The man with a high sense of honor, and nice sensibility, when 
the question is whether he shall fight or have the finger of scorn 
pointed at him, is unable to resist, and few, very few, are found 
willing to adopt such an alternative. When public opinion was 
renovated, and chastened by reason, religion, and humanity, the 
practice of duelling would at once be discountenanced. It was 
the office of legislation to do all it could to bring about this 
healthful state of the public mind, and although.it might not 
altogether effect so desirable a result, yet he had no doubt it 

Tmuch towards it, and with those views he would give 
... 
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Mr. Hubbard asked for the yeas and nays on the passage ; 
which were ordered, when there appeared for the bill thirty-four, 
against it one, as follows : — 

Yeas. — Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Davis, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, McKean,^ Merrick, Mouton, Niles, Norvell, 
Prentiss, Roane, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Smith of Connect- 
icut, Smith of Indiana, Strange, Swift, Tipton, Trotter, Walker, 
Wall, White, Williams, Wright, and Young. —34. 

Nays. — Mr. Sevier. — 1. 



No. xn. 

JUDGE PIRTLE ON DUELLING. 
[From the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, March, 1849.] 

Judge Pirtle, in his late valedictory address to the gradu- 
ating law class in this city, made some excellent and forcible 
remarks upon the important subject of duelling. He denounced 
the practice in the strongest language, as rude and coarse, and 
full of horrid crime. He defined the just office of a young man 
who might be called as the friend of another on any occasion 
of offended honor, and showed that oftentimes the blame of death 
rests on the imprudent course of him who stands in the office of 
a friend. He charged the young men to attend no man to the 
field who would persist in the wrong, — the wrong alone disgraced 
a man. He denounced the mode of battle sometimes practised, 
even in this age, with gun and pistol and knife, and the fight to 
the death, as unchivalrous, barbarous, and savage, having noth- 
ing but vengeance and murder in it, and unredeemed by a shade 
of honor, — such as true knighthood would scorn. 



No. xin. 

DUELLING CUSTOMS. 

Chambers, in the Edinburgh Journal (1837), thus concludes 
an article with the above title : — 

« Although divines have preached, and moralists have railed, against 
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this bloody usage, it still preysdls to a lesser or greater extent in eyeiy 
country in Europe, and is almost daily producing the most &tal results 
in America. There are evidently two reasons tor its protracted exist- 
ence. Public opinion is in an unhealthy state upon the subject; there 
is too ready a disposition to sneer at the man who would refuse to peril 
his life in a deadly conflict, no matter how unjustifiable the cause. The 
law, also, is miserably defective in reference to duelling, — defective 
either in the letter or in the mode of its execution. We venture to 
. predict, that if killing in a duel were visited with the usual capital pun- 
ishment for murder, only in one instance, no more would be heard of 
the practice of duelling. But neither the people at large who compose 
the juries, nor the ju£cial executive, possess sufficient nerve to carry 
so effectual a mode of reform into operation. We have known of many 
murders conunitted in duels, but never heard of one instance of the 
murderer beins carried to the gallows for his crime. In the midst of 
this stupid apathy on an evil of so hideous a nature, it is gratifying to 
find that more clear perceptions of the crime of killing in duel are be- 
sinning to be entertained in France, where private fighting has aJways 
been more general than elsewhere. In a trial of a person charged with 
killing another in a duel, before the criminal court of Paris, Monaeur 
Dupin, an eminent member of the legislature, maintained, in a speech 
of great force and eloquence, that the practice was not only immoral 
andAntichristian, but illegal, and that any one who slew another in a 
duel was guilty of murder. The adoption of these views by the judges 
of the court must necessarily be extremely beneficial in a country 
where the laws have been understood rather to &vor than to punisn 
these private assassinations. We should be glad to hear similar senti- 
ments delivered in an English criminal court" 
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THE SWORD-PLAYERS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

The 436th number of the Spectator contains an account of the 
challenge of James Miller, " master of the noble science of 
defence," to Timothy Buck, who claimed to possess equal skill, 
and to the combat which followed in the " Bear Garden, at 
Hockley in the Hole " ; and were there not ample evidence to 
show that the scenes which Addison describes were frequent, we 
should almost incline to believe, that, for some of his incidents, 
he drew upon his imagination, so barbarous does the custom of 
men hacking one another with swords, for the mere amusement 
of themselves and others, appear to us. 
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The article from Chambers, written in 1835, which follows, 
will give the reader an idea of that diversion in the British Isles, 
as well as disclose the fact that noblemen and foreign ministers 
were voluntary, and interested witnesses of it. The change 
affords reason to hope that the barbarous practice to which this 
volume is specially devoted may disappear also. While the 
knowledge that " sword-players " were objects of admiration as 
late as Addison's time should teach our English brethren charity 
and moderation in their remarks about those who use bowie- 
knives and shot-guns on the borders of American civilization. 

" Those who are shocked by the descriptions of the gladiatorial scenes 
exhibited on so large a scale, and with circumstances of such monstrous 
barbarity, in ancient Rome, will be still more so when informed that 
practices similar in kind, if less remarkable in degree, were common in ^ 
our own country till within the last hundred years. At the beginning ' 
of the eighteenth century, a place of amusement called the Bear 
Garden at Hockley in the Hole, in or near London, was devoted to 
amusements of this description, which were not only resorted to by the 
lower population, btU by noblemen, and occasionally even by the resident 
ambassadors. Men, styling themselves professors of the noble art of 
defence, and occasionally assuming the title of champion for particular 
English counties, were either stationary at that place of exhibition, 
where they defied all competitors, or went about the country, challen- 
ging particular towns to furnish them with an antagonist ; a failure in 
which could only be expiated by a purse of gold to purchase their de- 
partiu^. The professors of this barbarous art were in many cases 
Irishmen^ and that there was at least one eminent proficient who 
claimed Scotland for his place of birth is proved by a scarce old volume 
in which is chronicled the life of Donald Bane, a man who had origi- 
nally been a soldier, but afterwards gained a subsistence by teaching 
the broadsword, and occasionally taking a purse by prize-fighting. On 
the days when there was to be a fight at Hockley, they used to adver- 
tise the circumstance, by parading the streets in fancy dresses, with 
swords drawn, colors flying, drums beating, and a few officials whose 
duty it was to disperse bil£ of the performance. The offensiveness of 
these promenades is alluded to in terms of bitter reprobation in a pre- 
sentment of the grand juir of London in June, 1 701 ; but they were not 
finally put down for full thirty years after that period. 

"In 1725, one Figg entertained the public at an amphitheatre in the 
Oxford Boad, where, on one occasion, Sutton, the champion of Kent, 
and a female of the same county, fought Stokes and his wife, for forty 
pounds, to be given to the male or female who gave most cuts with the 
sword, and twenty pounds for the most blows at quarter-staff, besides 
th^ collection in the box. Two years later appeared the following 
advertisement: *In Islington Boad, on Monday, the 17th of July 
32 
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1727, will be performed a trial of skill by the following combatants. 
^* We, Robert barker and Mary Welsh, from Ireland, having often con- 
taminated our swords with such antagonists as had the insolence to dis- 
pute our skill, do find ourselves once more necessitated to challenge, defy, 
and invite Mr. Stokes and his bold Amazonian virago to meet us on the 
stage, where we hope to give a satis&ction to the honorable lord of our 
nation who has laid a wager of twenty guineas on our heads. They 
that give the most cuts to Imve the whole money, and the benefit of the 
house ; and if swords, daggers, quarter-staif, fiir^, rage, and resolution 
will prevail, our friends shall not meet with a disappointment." ^ We, 
James and Elizabeth Stokes, of the cit^ of London, having already 
given an universal approbation by our agility of body, dexterous hands, 
and courageous hearts, need not perambulate on this occasion, but 
rather choose to exercise the sword to their sorrow, and corroborate the 
general opinion of the town, than to follow the custom of our repartee 
antagonists. This will be the last time of Mrs. Stokes's performing on the 
stage.'' There will be a door on purpose for the reception of the gen- 
tlemen, where coaches may drive up, and the company come in without 
being crowded. Attendance will be given at three, and the combatants 
mount at six precisely. They all fight in the same dresses as before.' 
In October, 1 730, mr, Figg fought his two hundred and seventy-fiist 
battle with a Mr. Holmes, whose wrist he cut to the bone. It does not 
appear, however, that these horrible exhibitions were ever attended 
with a mortal result : such an event would have probably put an end 
to them. 

^^ At a somewhat later period, an Irish sword-player, named O'Bryan, 
who had beaten all the combatants at the Bear Garden, and various in- 
dividuals in other parts of the kingdom, paid a visit to Edinburgh, 
where, according to his custom, he challenged the inhabitants to pro- 
duce an antagonist, under the usual penalty* That a breach of the 
peace of this monstrous character was then tolerated, or such an exac- 
tion submitted to, in a populous and not unenlightened city, may well 
excite surprise ; but if we only reflect on how much custom will recon- 
cile us to, our wonder may in some measure cease. O'Bryan had been 
in the city for some weeks, daily parading through its streets to pro- 
claim his challenge, when the Duke of Ha^ulton, then residing in BLoly- 
rood House, sent for Donald Bane, the teacher of the broadsword 
already mentioned, with the view of engaging him to take up the cause 
of the citizens. When Bane arrived at the palace, the Duke of Argyle 
happened to be present, and, as an old commander of the veteran 
swordsman, entered heartily into the project * Has he a drum ? ' said 
Bane. * Yes,' answered Argyle, * and a very clever, stout fellow he 
is, I assure you.' * You may make yourself easy as to that,' replied 
Bane, ' for I have broken his drum already.' Tms was really the case ; 
for meeting O'Brj'an at the foot of the West Bow, where he was, in no 
verv courteous terms, defying the whole of Scotland, the patriotic blood 
tf the Caledonian had become excited, and he drove his foot through 
be one end of the drum and his fist through the other, as a first iutima- 
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nlity. But, neyerthelesi, the existence of the practice is a kind of de^ 
fence to it, pnttinff us npon suggesting all sorts (^ empty reasons for 
tolerating it, — sucn as its tending to keep up a manlj and martial spirit 
in a commercial community, which we^have neard seriously urged in its 
favor. Were it once suppressed, we should wonder that it ever exist- 
ed, as we wonder at the obsolete amusement of sword-plajing, — so much 
are we liable to be affected, in our judgment of an abuse, by the fiurt of 
its being or not being. Could we, by any moral argument, more effee- 
tually urge the propriety of utterly extinguishing the degrading sports 
of the ring?" 
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THE DUELLIST. 

{From Chambers^s Edinburgh Journal, 1835.] 

A FOREIGNER who has lately written a work upon Engiand 
mentions that Englishmen are cowards, — they do not fight duels, 
but content themselves occasionally with boxing. The writer is 
very ill acquainted with the people of this country who could 
pen such nonsense as this. If duelling be not practised amongst 
us, it is because Englishmen — we speak of the middle classes — 
have more good sense than to resort to such idiotic and mu^de^ 
ous means of settling disputes. Besides, there is respect for the 
law, not to speak of moral and religious obligation. The man 
who either sends or accepts a challenge to fight with weapons 
calculated to produce death, must in the eye of sober reason be 
presumed to act from villanous or exceedingly foolish consider- 
ations ; although not less unworthy is the conduct which cafi lead 
to so fatal a kind of strife. True courage has, in most respects, 
nothing to do with fighting. Any ruffian can fight. The evil 
passions are able to prompt men to face death from the worst of 
motives. True courage is associated with a strong perception 
of right and wrong, and will exert itself only in a good cause. 
The man who risks his life to save that of another, or to rescue 
his country from an imminent danger, exhibits this description 
of courage in its best light. Fortunately, by the spread of intel- 
ligence and the increased power of law and magisterial author- 
ity, the practice of duelling is wellnigh banished from Great 
'^ritain, and has taken up its abode in those Continental countries 
'here common sense yet exerts but feeble influence, and where 
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the law does not consider the duellist as a murderer by intent 
At Paris, duels have ever been common, the great arena for 
such encounters being the Bois de Boulogne, a woody park beyond 
the barriers on the west. Here many an unfortunate wretch has 
fallen a victim to erroneous principles of honor. The following 
relation of one of these brutal encounters, in which an English- 
man of rank was engaged, is given in a novel recently published, 
under the title of the " Unfortunate Man." 

" Villeneuve, a most notable villain, was one day surprised by 
young Talbot, whilst instilling his venom of deception into the ear 
of his sister. The words which passed were few. Suspicions 
and anonymous letters had already awakened the vigilance of 
the brother, and had prepared him to wreak ample vengeance 
on the shoulders of Villeneuve. The blow could not be excused ; 
a meeting took place, and the usual barrier-duel was proposed. 
To this the young Englishman most positively dissented. He 
had heard that, day after day, and morning after morning, his 
adversary was to be seen popping at fifty paces at little plaster- 
of-Paris figures, about the size of a thimble, and that, thanks to 
his patience, his practice, and his own pistols, the aim was un- 
erring. The ' Tir au Pistolet,' now a very general resort of all 
young Frenchmen, in order to prepare them to commit murder, 
was likewise the resort of Villeneuve. He was a proficient, — 
a cool, dead shot ; cool from the knowledge of his own powers, 
and that coolness always gives courage when challenged. He 
smiled, as much as to say, ' It is immaterial to me ' ; and the next 
morning he was with his second at the appointed spot. ' I will 
not,' said young Talbot, ' consent to be shot like a chicken at a 
stake. I know I have no chance that way of obtaining redress 
for the injury my family have received. I know that my death 
is certain, even at fifty paces, and I am resolved to have a chance 
for my life ; so just tell that French officer that the only way I 
will consent to fight is to have one pistol loaded and the other 
not, to draw for first choice, and then to stand within a pace of 
each other ; and may Heaven direct the choice of him whose 
cause is the most just ! ' It is strange, that even before battles 
men pray to be assisted by a beneficent, benevolent Creator in 
the work of destruction, as if the mingled hosts dealing out death 
and destruction, the rude charge of cavalry, or the shock of in- 
fantry, could be pleasant to the eyes of Him who made us, who 
gave us life, and has taught us how to live ! To return thantej 
^ter the battle is another thing : we may safely return tha 
32* 
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that we have been spared ta repent of our murders ; but there is 
something quite revolting to Christianity in the belief that the 
Supreme Being mingles in the contest, or that the results can be 
gratifying to an all-merciful God. Villeneuve did not make the 
slightest objection to the proposition of Talbot's second, although 
several of his own countrymen, who had come on the pleasant 
excursion to witness the fight, strongly and vainly endeavored 
to persuade their friend to leave his life to a better chance. The 
preparation did not take long. The pistols, both being of course 
exactly alike, were loaded by the seconds, and enveloped in a 
large silk handkerchief. The first choice fell to the lot of Vil- 
leneuve, who, placing his hand on the weapons, endeavored to 
choose the heaviest ; but he who is to stand such a dreadful 
hazard as the one proposed must be more than a man in courage, 
if in such a moment he is cool enough to discriminate between 
weights to which a single small bullet gives the preponderance. 
He fixed upon the one he thought the heaviest, and the other 
was given to Talbot They took their respective grounds, and 
so close that the muzzle of each man's pistol touched his adver- 
sary. Talbot expressed himself as ready to die as to coipmit 
the murder, but there was^ no alternative ; he himself had pro- 
posed the 'mode of fighting, and the ungenerous precaution taken 
by his adversary gave him a little more of the murderous inten- 
tion than his otherwise truly English feeling could have per- 
mitted. Men face some dreadful sights, but few have seen the 
parallel to this ; neither is it to be thought of by my readers 
as the mere effusion of an imaginary brain. The duel in 
question actually took place, and if the names were changed, 
every particular would be true. Dreadful must it have been for 
the friends of each ; the certain knowledge that one must fall, — 
the excitement, the agitation, the hope, the expectation, almost 
placed the by-standers in as great an apprehension as the princi- 
pals. When both were placed on the ground, the seconds of 
each advanced, and took a last farewell. Talbot shook his 
friend's hand with an earnest trepidation ; he merely whispered 
a few words, and, with a faint smile and fainter accent, said, 
*Good by.' Villeneuve appeared as unconcerned as if he were 
a casual spectator ; he spoke quick and rapidly ; nodded to one 
or two of the company, more as a recognition than as a parting ; 
^ and had taken leave of his second before Talbot had ended his 
ft low whisper. The words given were merely, ' Are you ready .?' 
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fell. Villeneuve only turned upon his side, and almost instan- 
taneously died. Talbot was lifted immediately ; the closeness 
of the pistol at the discharge had knocket^ him down, and his 
face was a little injured by the powder ; but his worst feeling 
was that of disgust, when he saw his fallen enemy dead at his 
feet. The whirl of the brain left him reasonless for some mo- 
ments, and he fixed his excited eyes upon the corpse ; he was 
hurried from the spot in a dreadful state, and many months 
elapsed before h^ was perfectly restored to health, or even rea- 
son. There lay Villeneuve, the sworn foe to all Englishmen, 
having met the fate of almost all professed duellists. He died 
with a smile of contempt upon his countenance. One of his 
companions threw his cloak over the corpse ; many looked on 
in silence. There was not a word spoken ; the stillness of death 
had extended itself to the spectators, who one by one retired 
with cautious footsteps, as if fearing to awaken the slumbers of 
him who had gone to his long account, and who had left behind 
him a memory so tarnished that friendship would gladly forget 
it, and had made the enmity he bore to our countrymen a kind 
of entailed curse upon his survivors." 



No. XVL 
TRIFLES TO AMUSE, AND YET WITH A LESSON. 

Weston, of facetious memory, having borrowed on note the 
sum of five pounds, and failing in payment, the gentleman who 
had lent the money took occasion to talk of it in a public coflfee- 
house, which caused Weston to send him a challenge. 

Being in the field, the gentleman, a little tender in fxoint of 
courage, offered him the note to make it up, to which our hero 
readily consented, and had the note delivered. 

" But now," said the gentleman, " if we should return without 
fighting, our companions will laugh at us ; therefore let us give 
one another a slight scratch, and say we wounded each other. 

" With all my heart," says Weston ; " come, I '11 wound you 
first." 

So, drawing his sword, he whipped it through the fleshy part 
of his antagonist's arm, till he brought the very tears into hk 
eyes. 
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This done, and the wound tied up with a handkerchief 
" Come," said the gentleman, " where shall I wound you ? " 

Weston, putting himself in a posture of defence, replied, 
" Where you can, sir ; where you can." 



Two young men, memhers of a political club at Bromberg, 
fell into dispute upon the German question. One, an uncom- 
promising German unionist, argued that, much as he loved his 
native land (Prussia), he loved Germany infinitely more, and 
unless German unity could be accomplished, Prussia would be 
lost; and therefore he declared himself against all specific 
Prussian-doms, and consequently against the Prussian cockade, 
its symbol. The other, who is what is called a stock-Preussier 
(Prussian to the backbone), took fire at the last words, which he 
regarded as an insult to the Prussian cockade and colors, and so, 
in lieu of argument, he retorted by saying, " Sir, you are a piti- 
ful fellow." Whereupon the unionist, though sorely vexed at 
seeing his argument thus uncivilly cut short, bowed calmly and 
said, " I never reply to an insult by insults ; you shall hear from 
me." After twenty-four hours' consideration, and in perfect 
harmony with the maxims of universal peace, he sat down and 
addressed the following letter to his antagonist : " Sir, your yes- 
terday's insult demands satisfaction ; but as I am a married man 
I do not choose to set my life on a chance. I therefore propose 
that we shall fire with pistols at a mark, in the presence of our 
seconds, and whoever makes the best shot shall receive a one 
hundred dollar share, bearing five per cent interest, in the Vol- 
untary Loan. By this means you can satisfy your patriotism 
and my honor. Yours, &c." The Prussian laughed in his 
sleeve at this singular challenge, — more singular than the beer 
duels of the university students, — and accepted it ; little dis- 
posed, however, to change his " pitiful " opinion of the chal- 
lenger. Well, out they went, seconds and all, to the shooting- 
ground, and, as it was declared that both were unpractised shots, 
the chances were equal. So, after measuring distance and 
loading pistols, with all the gravity of a murderous conflict, pop 
went the challenger, and hit the bull's-eye, and bang went the 
challenged, and missed the target ; whereupon the seconds inter- 
fered, and condemned the loser to book up. And there the affair 
ipded, to the universal merriment of the usually pugnacious 
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IN THE UNITED STATES, 1853. 

A COUPLE of young men, in the lower part of — , had a 

difficulty about a young lady, in the course of which a banter 
was given for a fight. It was at length agreed that it should be 
a duel, and. the weapons pistols. Seconds were chosen, and the 
preliminaries agreed on. To keep the courage of the principals 
from taking the direction of Bob Acres's, and oozing out of their 
finger-ends, they were privately informed that the pistols would 
be loaded only with powder. One evening in the latter part of 
last week the parties proceeded to the Plank Road, the ground 
was measured, and a pair of villanous-looking horse-pistols pre- 
sented to the combatants, and the woM given. At the discharge, 
one of the parties, dexterously smearing his face with some red 
liquid and uttering a groan, fell heavily to the ground. His op- 
ponent, astounded at the result, was coolly informed by his 
second that his pistol was loaded right. Dropping his pistol, he 
rushed forward, imploring the wounded man to speak, but was 
answered only by groans, as if in great pain. Convinced that 
he had dangerously, if not fatally, wounded his antagonist, he 
started full run to make his escape, and next morning about day- 
light reached - his brother's, about ten miles from •. 

Here the whole family, including his mother, were startled by 

the revelation, and the brother with all speed came to , 

and, taking up some funds, several hundred dollars, his mother 
had in a bank, to employ counsel, &c. on behalf of his brother, 

came on to to ascertain the state of the wounded man, 

and found that his brother was the victim of a hoax. 



Galignani tells us that a singular' duel took place recently in 
the Bois de Boulogne. Two coachmen who had long felt ill- 
blood for each other, and had never met without squabbling, 
stood again in the presence of each other, when one of them 
said, " Our quarrelling has now lasted too long ; it is time to put 
an end to it. Let us have one fight, and let that be the last. 
We neither of us understand anything of sword or pistol ; let us 
fight with our whips ! " and they set to accordingly. 



DUELLING ON THE AUSTRIAN FRONTIER. 

On the borders of Austria and Turkey, where a private piqiai 
or quarrel of an individual might occasion the massacre of f 
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family or village, the desolation of a province, and perhaps even 
the more extended horrors of a national war, whensoever any 
serious dispute arises between two subjects of the different 
empires, to terminate it recourse is had to what is called "the 
custom of the frontier." A spacious plain or field is selected, 
whither, on an appointed day, judges of the respective nations 
repair, accompanied by all those whom curiosity or interest may 
assemble. The combatants are not restricted in the choice or 
number of their arms, or in their method of fighting, but each is 
at liberty to employ whatsoever he conceives is most advan- 
tageous to himself, and avail himself of every artifice to insure 
his own safety and destroy the life of his antagonist One of the 
last times that this method of deciding a quarrel on the frontiers 
was resorted to, the circumstances were sufficiently curious. The 
phlegmatic German, armed with the most desperate weapon in 
the world, — a rifle pistol, mounted on a carabine stock, — placed 
himself in the middle of the field ; and, conscious that he would 
infallibly destroy his enemy if he could once get him within 
shot, began coolly to smoke his pipe. The Turk, on the con- 
trary, with a pistol on one side and a pistol on the other, and two 
more in his holsters, and two more in his breast, and a carabine 
at his back, and a sabre by his side, and a dagger in his belt, 
advanced like a moving magazine, and, galloping round his ad- 
versary, kept incessantly firing at him. The German, conscious 
that little or no danger was to be apprehended froni such a 
marksman with such weapons, deliberately continued to smoke 
his pipe. The Turk at length perceiving a sort of little explo- 
sion, as if his antagonist's pistol had missed fire, advanced like 
lightning to cut him down, and almost immediately was shot 
dead. The wily German had put some gunpowder into his 
pipe, the light of which his enemy mistook, as the other had 
foreseen would be the case, for a flash in the pan ; and, no 
longer fearing the superior skill and superior arms of his adver- 
sary, fell a victim to them both when seconded by artifice. — 
Flowers of Anecdote. ♦ 



DUEL OP TWO GASCONS. 

Two Gascons having a quarrel, a challenge passed between 
kthem. When they were come to ^he ground, one of them said 
W the other, who was in a posture to commence the combat. 
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sively to kill so fine a fellow as you. Ask your life, and I will 
grant it to you." The other said that he was not come to that 
pass yet, but was prepared to defend himself. The first speaker 
repeated his kind offer: "Ah, my good fellow, do ask your 
life ; I will willingly give it you." But the other, who saw 
through his fanfaronade, called upon him instantly to stand to his 
defence, that the fight might be commenced. " Ah ! " said the 
first, " I do admire the fine appearance you make in your pos- 
ture : you are a perfect Caesar. Why should such a fine fellow 
be caused to bite the dust ? Will you really not ask your life ? " 
" No, no," thundered out the other ; " defend yourself, or I will 
kill you." " You ravish me ! " cried the man of mercy. " But 
if you are determined not to ask your life of me, why, I ask 
mine of you /" 



HOW A DUEL MAY BE GOT UP. 

This affair of the duel is worth recording. It happened thus : 
— " That was a very beautiful ostrich-plume which Miss Syfiith 
wore at the race ball last night," said I. " I thought it the 
ugliest thing I ever saw," remarked Captain Brown. " It cer- 
tainly was not ugly," I replied ; " but, of course, there may be 
different opinions as to its beauty. I, for instance, thought it 
very beautiful." " And I thought it very ugly," responded Cap- 
tain Brown ; " as ugly as Miss Smith herself." " Miss Smith is 
not exactly handsome, I allow," was my answer ; " but a lady 
may not be handsome, and yet not ugly." " Every one to his 
taste," said Captain Brown, with what I considered an insulting 
air ; and then added, " Every Jack has his Gill ! " " Miss Smith 
is no Gill of mine," I replied. " I did not say she was," said 
Captain Brown, and laughed. " And I am no Jack," I continued, 
nettled by his laugh. " I did not say you were," said Captain 
Brown, fiercely ; " but if you want to make a quarrel of it, you 
may. I say again, and I have as much right to say what I say, 
as you have to say what you say, that Miss Smith's ostrich-plume 
was ugly, as ugly as Miss Smith herself." " Since you put it thus 
offensively. Captain Brown," I retorted, " I now maintain there 
was nothing ugly, no, not anything ugly at all, either in Miss 
Smith's feathers or Miss Smith herself. 1 Ml not be browbeaten by 
any man, Captain Brown ! " '' Sir, you are insolent ! " exclaimed 
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Captain Brown, looking as scarlet as his own jacket. " Very 
likely ; but I always make it a rule to conduct myself towards 
persons as they deserve," and I turned upon. my heel to quit the 
room. Captain Brown followed me to the door. " You shall 
bear from me in an hour," said he. " In half an hour, if you 
like," said I, and walked away, boiling with indignation. 

Before I heard from Captain Brown, I was as cool as a cucum- 
ber. I saw all the folly of my situations I had never dpoken to 
Miss Smith in my life. What was it to me, then, whether her 
ostrich-plume was beautiful or ugly, or she herself handsome or 
a fright ? I resolved to treat the matter with ridicule. It would 
be preposterous to go out for such a cause. We should be the 
laughing-stock of all our friends and acquaintance. These were 
my first thoughts, when my mind was calm enough for thought 
to take the place of feeling. Besides, I might be shot through 
the body ; and all for what ? — a silly dispute about Miss Smith 
and her feathers ! I did not like'^he idea. I determined I would 
not make an affair of honor of it. But what would the world 
say, if Captain Brown posted me as a coward, or horsewhipped 
me, or if I were pointed at as a man who had sneaked out of a 
duej by a voluntary apology ? These were my second thoughts. 
.They carried the day, after a sharp struggle with my first. I 
determined I would make an affair of honor of it. I did so. I 
met Captain Brown the next morning at sunrise, and I sacrificed 
one of my fingers, besides the risk of sacrificing my life, in de- 
fence of Miss Smith's personal charms and the disputed pulchri- 
tude of her ostrich-plume. — New Monthly Magazine, 



No. XVII. 

DUELLING: A TALE OF WOE. 

[ From Bentley'8 Miscellany.] 

There is a trait in Irish character which I have always con- 
ceived to be naturally chivalrous, and that is a general dislike to 
seek in courts of law a momentary compensation for honor out- 
raged through woman's folly. In England, reparation for loss of 
services is considered a thing as correctly reclaimable as loss of 
profit on a broken contract for a cargo of seal-oil or guano ; while 
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in the sister kingdom, in nine cases out of ten, the man who 
works upon the weakness of a wife, or trifles with the affections 
of a sister, is not subjected to the assessment on amounts of in- 
jury by the computation of a jury, but summoned to give per- 
sonal satisfaction in the field. Many a fatal case, recorded in the 
annals of Irish duelling, will tell how frequently profligate suc- 
cess has paid, in turn, a bloody penalty. 

In caricaturing Milesian manners and feelings, it has been 
asserted that you could not look at a Cork lady at a supper- 
table but she graciously murmured, " Port, if you please ! " or 
dance a second time with a man^s sister, that he was not certain 
to drop in next morning, before you dressed, to inquire whether 
your intentions to the young lady were matrimonial. That a 
number of unhappy marriages have been effected by pistol in- 
tervention, is too true ; and I recollect one sad case where the 
love was on the lady's side, and a fine-spirited and honorable 
young fellow, with all before him that could promise happiness, 
was suddenly removed from existence ere the third week closed 
that followed as bright a union as could be fancied. 

R was remarkably handsome, and those personal advan- 
tages were enhanced by the total unconsciousness that he pos- 
sessed them. A young lady saw, loved ; and remembering what 
Viola's friends suffered from concealment, she saved the damask 
of her cheek, and intimated to the gentleman the state of her af- 
fections. In reply, poor R candidly confided his situation 

to the lady. He had wooed and won the only woman he loved, 
and the next Monday would bless him with her hand. 

Harriette M-^ was handsome, self-willed, rich, and proud 

as Lucifer. R in fortune was her equal, but in birth a 

caste below. The circumstance, however, that embittered her 
rejection — and if rejection be humiliating to a man, how fear- 
fully must it agonize the woman who, perverting conventional 
usages, sues when she should be sought, supplicates what she 
should conceal, and is rejected ? 

" HeayeB has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman spumed." 

And for whom had her hand and fortune been declined ? The 
daughter of a village curate ; rich in nothing but youth, and in- 
nocence, and beauty. 

The Devil never prompts a delinquency, that he does not man- 
age to supply a tooL George Pemberton was Harnette's kinsman. 



I 
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a Lieotenant in the — th, wretchedly poor, and his regiment an ex- 
pensive one. His manners were assuming ; and, with an empty 
purse, how many slights will an ill-tempered individual experi- 
ence, should he have the misfortune of being gazetted to a crack 
corps? George Pemberton was returning, on leave between 
returns, to raise a small sum of money ; or, failing, to sell out ; 
and he found his cousin Harriette all alone, five minuets after 

the Chronicle had been received, detailing, in glowing Ian- 

ffuage, the beauty of the bride, as being in perfect keeping with 
that of the handsomest man who, for years, had sworn conjugal 
allegiance at the altar. ^^ The happy couple,'^ the paper added, 
" had gone to to spend the honeymoon." 

In such frames of mind, and under such circumstances, the 
cousins met Pemberton, in right of his relationship, would 
have saluted his fair kinswoman ; but she drew her face away, 
and, looking contemptuously at hb short and shapeless person, 
coolly observed, — 

*♦ Palm to palm must do, Greorge ; for, i' faith ! you are too 
ugly even for a cousin to kiss ! '' 

" As handsome and as insolent as ever ! Why, Harriette, I ex- 
pected to have seen a willow wreath and pallid cheek. You 
bear your throw-over patiently." 

The lady^s brows contracted, and she haughtily waved her 
hand. 

" Enough ! no more of this. I know your business here. 
You want two hundred pounds, and my father will not advance 
as many pence, were it to save your neck, and not your com- 
mission." 

" Then I must send in my papers, and leave the — th." 

" Unless some fool is found who will lend money to a gentle- 
man, who, on six shillings a day, keeps a pair of hunters ! " 
observed the lady. 

Pemberton looked sulky and displeased. 

" Nay, George, on my conscience, thou art ill-favored enough, 
without knitting those beetle brows together. I have the money. 
Would you earn it ? " 

" I would go to the Devil," was the reply, " rather than quit 
the — th from sheer poverty. What shall I do ? " 

She turned her dark and lightning eyes on his, and, after a 
pause of half a minute, pointed with her finger to the paragraph 
which announced the hated marriage. Then, dropping her 
▼oice to an emphatic whisper, she laid her lips close to her kins- 
man's ear: — 




Never OiC -x Bnai-BDezEx oc jblt sejsic: m beoer i^ses: ^huh 

of amaEL casn^cEr n^ imikt n.Tr szas^mas i uid «c?ts isfhaeft* 

qminsed. fare iiizL fir :3£ izsk. Be kaev rai ios i^r?efiE»e«( 
from a lygawBacc- amosTKi iy ixkSL of j^TDoesTi-. 23d r«> vbcMSi be 
had maoc; T,;aM^T ^cmc3Xia§ br :2fe? icjt aTfl^p: of v^rimg mt^ 
ertj sEkder JnaousasE:^ v^^iji be ier a :ri"nnph Bui: omclier 
feeling lawh^ -^st 'usjtzii of Larr ji^aiovs :=;s^ luai on 10 
▼eogeaace^ He isai B&rr^j bx passzioazelT joreo ber: and 
Ae had ned^er ^ac: ncc praisase :d cooreal a pei^Kxnl dkuike, 
amomitktg ^ aPEaacd. Eeiepcng in rie back^ouxid ib^ wdl 
causes viuci* idc^xc L:m id arpTr-jg d»e liie of ooe againsl 
whom be oorsl'd pkad no isjisrr. an aLeged sligbx 10 bb £ur 
couam wmird {arm " a very p^ezy qsaxrel *^ : and widi a coiu^N 
nial spiii: as oesxcjac as his own, he se: on, widwa: delay* to the 
retired vaieiing-place, vbere the handsoiDes; and bappiesi paur 
that CoDsa:ighi coold piodace were, ia their own belief, enter* 
ing on an e;TS5an exkleDce. 

The baH»r(>i2s poncdlio of the times — prorjded a man could 
boost gentle llne&s^ — almost prohibited a refusal K» has call Itor 
satisiai^ioo. do matier bow flimsy the pretext might be umier 
which he demanded a hostile meeting, and Pembertoti availed 
himself of iL 

It was eveningr- R had been engaged in answering con* 

gratulatonr letters, and had proceeded with his hUUts to iKo 
post Lucy watched him from the inn-wmdow, and thought her 
husband never looked so handsome as when, in turning tho 
comer, be smiled and kissed his hand. She gazed at the ^uiu 
sinking gloriously in the far, west, and in the flooii of gi>ld hitl* 
ing his broad disc in the boundless waters of tin) Atliu\tk\ 
Alas ! she litde dreamed, poor girl, that 

" The m<xm that i>»e 
And promised rapture in the olose,** 

was fated to usher in a night on whose deep, doop darknoM a 
ray of hope should never break again. 

Pemberton and his companion waylaid their intended victim \ 
but E felt himself too blessed with Lucy to riak aught thil 
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could interrupt his happiness. Against the imputed ofience he 
temperately remonstrated, and repudiated all intention of wound- 
ing the feelings of the lady, whose imaginary wrongs were 
made the basis to rest a quarrel on. A meeting he declined ; 
at least until he could send for and consult a friend. From inso- 
lence, Pemberton proceeded to verbal, and at last to personal 

insult R ^'s was a brave and manly spirit Grood Heaven I 

to feel the ruffian's whip upon his shoulders and not resent the 
outrage ! His temper yielded ; he longed to wipe disgrace 
away in blood. He urged delay no longer ; demanded instant 
satisfaction ; hurried into the inn-garden, and, within ten min- 
utes from the time he waved a passing — little did he fancy it a 
last — adieu, R was stretched, in death, upon the bowling- 
green I 

What Lucy suffered may be readily conceived. Human 
misery could not go farther : in one sheer plunge, to reach, 
from the very pinnacle of mortal happiness, the darkest abyss of 
despair. The imagination must fill out what fancy cainnot 
pencil. 

And how did she feel, — she, that guilty woman, when 

** The min that her rashness wrdaght ** 
was told her ? 

Before her emissary had accomplished half his journey, Har- 
riette's better feelings had regained ascendency, and, when too 
late, she would have given thousands to have recalled her hire- 
ling kinsman. In charity, we will hope that^her wounded pride 
sought vengeance short of destruction. Indeed, the effect of the 
sad intelligence, when it arrived, would go far to prove that such 
was the case. She was convulsed, fevered, delirious for two 
months after, and recovered strength only by the loss of reason ; 
and in a few years after closed her wretched existence in an 
asylum. 

I often called to memory the truth of Father Malachi's duel- 
ling deductions ; for the finale to the careers of Messieurs An- 
drews and Pemberton proved them correct to the letter. Both 
died violent, but inglorious deaths. 

Frank Andrews, some half-dozen years after he had placed 
the house of Sheive-nagarrew in mourning, repaired to the me- 
tropolis on business. The evening he arrived in Dublin he con- 
trived to fasten a quarrel on a linen-draper, whose sister he had 
insulted at the theatre, and hurried the devoted tradesman by the 
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first dawn of day to " the twelve acres." * The hour of retri- 
bution had come, — for a man whose hand never clasped before 
a deadlier implement than a cloth-yard contrived to pop, 'par aC' 
cident^ a quarter of an ounce of lead into the pericardium of Mr. 
Francis Andrews. 

Well, though he fell in the lap of honor, still, the artiste who 
sped him was a linen-draper ; that was certainly a sad drawback ; 
but, if Mr. Andrews's eadt was not the thing, Mr. Pemberton's 
was even less distinguS. 

Never had homicide, by permission of Irish gentlemen, prom- 
ised more satisfactory results to its perpetrator. The transmission 
of Harriette and her father — the former to a madhouse, and 
the latter to a grave — occured within the month, and,' as heir- 
at-law, Mr. George Pemberton succeeded to the management of 
the estates and custody of the lunatic. Mr. Pemberton deter- 
mined that during his life his fair cousin should continue in seclu- 
sion, and fate gave a kind consent 

It was a gray autumnal evening, when Pemberton, who had 
taken formal possession of his uncle's house, was carrying two 
strangers home to supper, whose acquaintence he had made 
that morning at the fair of town. It may be here neces- 
sary to remark, that R had a natural brother, to whom he 

had been generous and kind, and who had been often over- 
heard vowing eternal vengeance on the destroyer of his kinsman. 
He took his mother's name, — was called William Halligan, but, 
by the country people, was better known by the sobriquet of 

Liaume Vaddagh, t Eight months had elapsed since R was 

killed by Pemberton, and people began to say that " George was 
safely seated in his saddle." To this opinion others dissented. 
Liaume Vaddagh^ before his kinsman's death, had been held 
in light estimation. He drank freely, headed faction fights, and, 
more than once, had been hinted at in chapel as a gay deceiver, 
^ut a marvellous change since his brother's death had come over 
his wild youth"; — whiskey never passed his lips, — no inducement 
at fair or market could rank him in a faction fight ; — his youth- 
ful compeers declared he was bewitched, but older men shook 
their heads, and hinted that the young Liaume Vaddagh^ under 
a quiet exterior, was " fuller of mischief than a loaded blunder* 
buss." The old folks were right, for " Long William " only 
bode his time, like the red Kirkpatrick, to " strike sicker." 

* A division of the Phoenix Park, where duels have been fought by the hundred, 
t AngUce, Long William. 
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PembertOD, although several monitory hints were given him, 
remained in false security ; and yet there were times that the 
altered habits of this wild young man, when coupled with his 
omnipresence in fair or market, or wherever else the place he 
frequented might be, went some length in creating suspicion 
in the mind of Pemberton. At the fair, on this day, he encoun- 
tered ^^ Long William *' more than once, and so did others, who 
noticed to each other a change equally remarkable in his habits 
and appearance. Liaume Vaddagh had hitherto worn the deep- 
est mourning, and avoided spirits as he would poison. On this 
day his sables were discarded, and he was gayly dressed ; while, 
with his " inky" garments, his unsocial habits appeared to have 
departed. He drank deep to his brother^s memory, mention- 
ing that this was the birthday of the deceased. 

One other circumstance requires a passing notice. Lucy had 
frequently requested that " Long William " would come to see 
her, aware how strong the attachment was which had existed 
between her murdered husband and his wild half-brother. To 
every invitation the same answer was gratefully returned, — " He 
would dutifully wait upon her when hii vow should be accom- 
plished." What the vow was, none knew. 

When evening came, and Mr. Pemberton had ordered his 
horse to the inn-door, Liaume Vaddagh was seeh, wrapped in 
his catamorCy riding briskly from the market-town. The distance 
to reach the principal entrance to the park would require a de- 
tour of at least two miles, while a back gate opened upon the 
road that William took. There was no lodge, but Liaume Vad- 
dagh was seen to gain admission by a key, and carefully lock 
the gate' afterward. The scene that followed was thus described 
by one of the strangers. 

On reaching the back entrance of the park, Mr. Pemberton 
unlocked the gate, and when he had again secured it, he turned 
to his guests, and bade them a courteous welcome. 

"This is the first time I have had the honor, 'gentlemen, to 
receive you at Mount Hazel. May I hope it will not be the 
last ? " The strangers bowed ; while a voice that seemed an 
echo, repeated in hollow and distinct tones, " The last / " A gun 
exploded, — Mr. Pemberton staggered and fell, — the strangers' 
horses went off at speed, — ^one rider managed to keep his 
saddle, while the other was roughly dismounted. The fallen 
horseman rolled into the ditch, and there, in mortal agony, he 
^ wed the denouement of the tragedy. 
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A tall man, wrapped in a frieze great-coat, stepped leisurely 
from the back of the hedge, and quietly approached the body. 
He looked for a moment at the glassy eye and bloodless lips. 
" One barrel did the business ! " he muttered, and laid the gun in 
a slanting direction across the corpse. Then, taking a written 
paper from his pocket, he affixed it to the dead man's breast. 
All was methodically done ; a pin secured every corner of the 
placard, and these pins were placed carefully in the cuff of the 
murderer's catamore. That done, he coolly reloaded the dis- 
charged barrel. The stranger remarked that the gun had been 
prepared for concealment and assassination, for the barrels had 
been shortened by a foot. The murderer gazed on the dead 
body for a minute, but his hand never approached the pockets 
of his victim, except when he drew a^gold watch from the fob, 
muttered it was " half-past seven," and cautiously returned the 
time-piece. The murder being done to his satisfaction, he led a 
horse into the avenue, unlocked and refastened the gate, and rode 
off leisurely. Half dead with fear, the stranger listened to the 
retiring horse-tramps, and crept cautiously from the ditch. He 
shuddered as he looked at the body, for, on the breast of the 
dead man, a paper, written in bold characters, bore the single 
sentence of '' Blood for blood ! " 

Lucy R , in widow's weeds, was sitting in her drawing- 
room ; the gloom of twilight accorded with her " soul's sad- 
ness " ; for the period was approaching, when a being, orphaned 
long before it saw the light, was to claim a mother's care. Her 
past was frightful to recall, her future fearful to look forward to. 
What should she be were her hour of trial safely over ? A 
widowed mother at twenty! Wrapped in sombre meditation, 
she did not hear the opening door, until, moving across the light, 
a tall figure arrested her attention, wheh standing within two 
yards. 

" Who are you ? " demanded the startled mourner. 

" William Halligan, lady, come to bid you an eternal farewell ! " 

A deep, low voice responded, — 

" Brother of him in whom every feeling of this young heart 
was centred, and ever will be, I give you a widow's welcome. — 
Sit down, William." 

" Lady, I dare not, for time is precious." 

" How often have I sent for you, William ! " 

" And think you, lady, that a whisper from you would not 
have brought me here at midnight? Bound, howeyer, by % 
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secret vow, I dared not see you until I came to-night to say 
farewell." . 

" Where are you going, William ? " 

" Tkat Heaven and accident only can decide. The mcmey 
which he whom we both lament bequeathed me was, montl^ 
ago, transmitted to America, and there I sail to claim it." 

''I need protection, William. That hardened wretch — he 
who robbed me of my husband — rode past my window yester- 
day." 

" He will never repeat the offence," returned Long William, 
calmly. '' But time hurries forward, and upon a few minutes, 
with me, life and death may depend. Should the promised in- 
fant be a boy, give him this, as a dear memento," — and he took a 
gun from beneath his great-coat, and laid it on the table. '^ Tell 
him that a cross is filed deeply in the barrel that sped — " 

" Whom, — in the name of Heaven ? " exclaimed the lady, 
in alarm. 

" The slayer of- his father I And now, farewell for ever ! " 

He fell upon his knees, caught the lady^s hand in his, and 
covered it with kisses. A low, shrill whistle was heard beneath 
the window. 

"It is the signal. May Heaven bless and comfort you I 
Lady, farewell, for ever ! " 

Before the words were heard distinctly, he vanished as he 
entered. All knew that the homicide of George Pemberton was 
Liaume Vaddagh^ and, in a wild community, 

" With whom revenge is virtue, " 

his memory is still handed down as one who did " the state 
some service." He sought the backwoods of the Ulinois, led a 
hunter's life, and died in an Indian wigwam. 

It is only necessary to add, that the family of the unscrupu- 
lous duellist have been extinct for several years, while the de- 
scendant of the victimized bridegroom is prosperous in worldly 
circumstances. 

The circumstances under which I witnessed this fatal en- 
counter were purely accidental. I had been stopping at the same 

inn where poor R was passing his honeymoon, and had 

often admired a coupje, whom Nature, it would seem, had created 
for each other. The evening when the wicked deed took place, 

— " for Pember ton's friend gave the false signal, and R was 

Aot before he raised his pistol, — I was in my bed-room, making 
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a trifling change in my toilet, preparatory to an excursion along 
the cliffs, when, without the customary knock upon the door, in 
rushed the chambermaid, — 

" Sir ! sir ! " she exclaimed in a voice of wild alarm ; " run 
down stairs, for God's sake ! They *re going to shoot the hand- 
some gentleman ! '' 

Before I could ask a question, or comprehend what the fright* 
'ened girl meant, pop went a pistol in the garden. I jumped to 
the window, — it overlooked the bowling-green, — and there^ 
upheld by the gardener and a boy, I saw a gentlemen in the 
agonies of death. Half undressed, I hurried down stairs, and 
saw the two men mount their horses and ride coolly from the 
yard, and on reaching the scene of action found that with poor 
R suffering was at an end and life was extinct. 

Thirty years after the said event, I was marching a wing of 
the — d through Johnstown, where we were to halt for the 
night, when I received a visit from the squire, to invite me to 
dinner, and offer me a bed. Both were willingly accepted ; for 
the village hostelrie was ill-kept and sadly overcrowded. On in- 
quiry, I found that the gentleman to whose hospitality I was 

about to be indebted was the son of poor R , whom I had 

seen shot at East Port ; and, as the reminiscence might be un- 
pleasant, I kept it to myself. I was most kindly entertained, and 
after supper — in those days a favorite meal in Ireland — was 
conducted by a gray-haired attendant to my sleeping-chamber. 

" Have you been long in the family ? '' I inquired. 

" I have lived in Johnstown under three generations.'* 

"Then you remember somo family changes in your time, 
John ? " 

" Ah, many," said the old man ; " some for the better, and 
others for the worse." 

" You lived with the father of Mr. R— ? " 

" I lived with the best master and the handsomest man that 
ever fell in a wicked duel." 

" I saw him shot." 

The old man started, crossed himself devoutly, and poured 
out a supplication for mercy to the departed. " May I ask your 
name, sir ? " 

I told it. 

" I remember it well. You were the young ofiicer who held 
the poor master in your arms, when you sent the gardener and < 
his boy to fetch the doctors." 
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*^ I am that person, and would have acted as your master's 
second, could I have reached the bowling-green in time. But 
they made short work of it." 

^' Ah, they did, indeed," said the old m$m, '' but the vengeance 
of the Almighty has pursued them hard." 

^^ Did he who killed your master come to an untimely end ? " 
I demanded. 

" Come into the next room, and I will tell you, sir." 

He lifted the candles from the table, and led me into an ad- 
joining apartment. It seemed a sort of private room or study. 
There were a couple of book-cases, whose shelves were tolerably 
filled, a collection of stuffed birds, and a glass press above the 
mantel-piece, to which, when he had placed the lights on the 
marble slab, he selected and applied a key, and from two pegs 
within lifted down an antiquated weapon. I took the gun and 
examined it carefully. In its day it was, no doubt, held in high 
estimation. The pans and touch-holes were bushed with gold, 
and the mountings of the stock were elaborately finished, the 
finishings being silver. But the barrels were shortened by a 
foot. 

" Why, John, these barrels have been razeed. How short they 
are!" 

" They were found long enough to do the work of ven- 
geance ! " returned the old man, dryly. " See ye, sir, this 
cross?" 

*' Yes ; the file has deeply indented it.' 

" Through that barrel a summons to eternity was carried to a 
ruthless heart May God be gracious to your soul, Liaume Vad' 
dagh ! You took your time to do your work, and did it well." 

The old man replaced the weapon on its pegs, locked the 
glass case, conducted me to my room, bade me " Good night," 
and lefl me to sleep, — perchance to dream. 



THE END. 
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